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ADVERT!  S  E  M  E  N  To 


THERE  are  an  hundred  faults  in  this 
Thing,  and  an  hundred,  things  might 
be  faid  to  prove  them  beaaties.  But  it  is  need- 
lels,  A  book  may  be  a  muling  with  numerous 
errors,  or  it  inav  be  very  dull  without  a  fingie 
abfurdity.  The  hero  of  this  piece  unites  in 
himfelf  the  three  greated  characters  upon 
earth  :  he  is  a  pried,  an  hufbandman,  and  the 
father  of  a  family.  He  is  drawn  as  ready  to 
‘  teach,  and  ready  to  obey,  as  fimple  in  adlu- 
e  tee,  and  mvjedic  in  adverlity.  In  this  age 
of  opulence  and  refinement  whom  can  fuch  a 
charocier  pleale  f  Such  as  are  fond  of  high  life, 
will  turn  with  difdain  from  the  funplicity  of 
bis  country  fire-fide.  Such  as  mi  (lake  ribald¬ 
ry  for  humour,  will  find  no  wit  in  his  harmlel* 
converfation  ;  and  fuch  as  have  been  taught 
to  deride  religion,  will  laugh  at  one  whole 
chief  dares  of  comfort  are  drawn  from  futu¬ 
rity.  ^ 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 
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The  defcription  of  the  family  of  Wakefield  ;  in 
'which  a  kindred  likenefs  prevails  as  well  of 
?ni?ids  as  of  perfons . 

IW  A  S  ever  of  opinion,  tliat  the  honed  man 
who  married  and  brought  up  a  large  fa¬ 
mily,  did  more  fervice  than  he  who  continu¬ 
ed  iingle,  and  only  talked  of  population. 
From  this  motive,  I  had  fcarce  taken  ordeiS  a 
year  before  I  began  to  think  ferioufly  of  ma¬ 
trimony,  and  chofe  my  wife  as  {he  did  her 
wedding  gown,  not  for  a  fine  gloffy  furface, 
but  fucli  qualities  as  would  wear  well.  To  do 
her  juftice,  (lie  was  a  good  natured  notable 
woman ;  and  as  for  breeding,  there  were 
few  country  ladies  who  could  fhew  more.  She 
could  read  any  Englifli  book  without  much 
fpellingj  out  for  pickling,  preferring,  and 
cookery,  none  could  excel  her.  She  prided 
herleif  alfo  upon  being  an  excellent  contriver 
in  honfe-keeping ;  though  I  could  never  find 
that  we  grew  richer  with  all  her  contrivances. 

However,  we  loved  each  other  tenderly,  and 
our  fond nefs  increafed  as  we  grew  old.  There 
was  in  fad  nothing  that  could  make  us  angrvr 
w  ith  the  world  or  each  other.  We  had  an  c- 
legant  houfe,  fituatediii  a  fine  country,  and  a 
good  neighbourhood.  The  ycai  was  {rent  >-•* 
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2  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

moral  or  rural  amufement  ;  in  vifiting  our 
rich  neighbours,  and  relieving  fuch  as  were 
poor.  We  had  no  revolutions  to  fear,  nor  fa¬ 
tigues  to  undergo ;  all  our  adventures  were 
by  the  fire-fide,  and  all  our  migrations  from 
the  blue  bed  to  the  brown.  ^  •** 

As  w£  lived  near  the  road,  we  often  had  the 
traveller  or  ftranger  vifitus  to  tafie  our  goofe- 
berry  wine,  for  which  we  had  great  reputa* 
tion  j  and  I  profefs  with  the  veracity  of  an 
historian,  that  I  never  knew  one  of  them  find 
fault  with  it.  Our  coufms  too,  even  to  the  four- 
tieth  remove,  all  remembered  their  affinity, 
without  any  help  from  the  herald’s  office,  and 
came  very  frequently  to  fee  us.  Some  of  them 
did  us  no  great  honor  by  tbefe  claims  of  kin¬ 
dred  ;  as  we  had  the  blind,  the  maimed,  and  the 
halt  amoiigff:  tho  number.  However,  my  wife 
always  infilled  that  as  they  were  the  fame 
fiejh  and  bloody  they  fhould  lit  with  us  at  the 
fame  table.  So  that  if  we  bad  not  very  rich, 
we  generally  had  very  happy  friends  about  us; 
for  this  remark  will  hold  good  through  life, 
that  the  poorer  the  gueit,  the  better  pleafed 
lie  ever  is  with  being  treated  :  and  as  fome 
men  gaze  with  admiration  at  the  colours  of  a 
tulip,  or  the  wing  of  a  butterfly,  fo  I  was  by 
nature  all  admirer  of  happy  human  faces. 
However,  when  any  one  of  our  relations  was 
found  to  be  a  perfon  of  a  very  bad  character, 
a  troublefome  guefl,  or  one  we  defied  to  get 
rid  of,  upon  his  leaving  my  houfe,  I  ever  took 
care  to  lend  him  a  tiding  coat,  or  a  pair  of 
boots,  or  fometimes  an  liorfe  of  fin  all  value, 
and  I  always  had  the  f atisfuhion  of  finding  lie 
never  came  back  to  return  them.  By  this,  the 
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houfe  was  cleared  of  finch  as  we  did  not  like  ; 
but  never  was  the  family  of  Wakefield  know  n, 
to  turn  the  traveller  or  the  poor  dependant 
ut  of  doors, 

Thus  we  lived  feveral  years  m  a  ft  ate  of 
much  happinefs,  not  but  that  w^e  fometimes 
had  thole  little  rubs  which  providence  fends 
to  enhance  the  value  of  its  favours.  My  or¬ 
chard  was  often  robbed  by  ichool  boys,  and 
my  wife's  cufiards  plundered  by  the  cats  oi 
the  children.  The  ’Squire  would  fometimes 
fall  afieep  in  the  mod  pathetic  parts  of  my  fer- 
mon,  or  his  lady  return  my  wife’s  civilities  at 
church  with  a  mutilated  courtefy.  But  we 
foon  «ot  over  the  tmcafinefs  caufed  by  fuch 
accidents,  and  i*  finally  in  three  or  four  days 
began  to  wonder  how  they  vext  us. 

My  children,  the  offspring  of  temperance, 
as  they  were  educated  with  foftnefs,  fo  they 
were  at  once  well  formed  and  healthy  ;  my 
foils  hardy  and  active,  my  daughters  beautiful 
and  blooming.  When  I  flood  in  the  midll  of 
the  little  circle,  which  promifedto  be  the fup- 
ports  of  my  declining  age,  I  could  not  avoid 
repeating  the  famous  iiory  of  Count  Abenlherg, 
who,  in  Henry  IFs  progrefs  through  Germa- 
ny,  while  other  courtiers  came  with  their 
treafures,  brought  his  thirty  two  children, 
and  prefented  them  to  bis  fovea  eign  as  the 
moll  valuable  offering  he  had  to  bellow.  In 
this  manner,  though  I  had  but  fix,  I  confider- 
ed  them  as  a  very  valuable  prefent  made  to  my 
country,  and  confequently  looked  upon  it  as 
my  debtor.  Our  eldefl  foil  was  named  George, 
after  his  uncle,  who  left  us  ten  thou  land 
pounds.  Our  fecond  child,  a  giril,  I  intended 
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to  call  after  her  aunt  Griffel ;  but  my  wife, 
who  during  her  pregnancy  had  been  reading 
romances,  Unfilled  upon  her  being  called  Oli¬ 
via.  In  lefs  than  another  year  we  had  ano- 
'e.rJ  aughter,  and  now  I  was  determined  that 
Grill  el  Ihould  be  her  name  ;  but  a  rich  rela¬ 
tion  taking  a  fancy  to  Hand  godmother,  the 
girl-was,  by  her  directions,  called  Sophia ;  lb 
that  we  had  two  romantic  names  in  the  fa- 
tmly  i  but  I  folemnly  protefl  I  had  no  hand  in 
it.  Moles  was  our  next,  and  after  an  interval 
of  twelve  years,  we  had  two  fons  more. 

It  would  be  fruitlefs  to  deny  my  exultation 
When  I  faw  my  little  ones  about  me  ;  but  the 
vanity  and  the  fatisfatfion  of  my  wife  were 
even  greater  than  mine.  When  our  vifitors 
would  fay,  ‘  Well,  upon  my  word,  Mi  s  Prim- 
4  role,  you  have  the  fineil  children  in  the 
'  whole  country  / —  *Ay,  neighbour,*  die  would 
anfwer,  <  they  are  as  heaven  made  them, 

*  handfome  enough,  if  they  be  good  enough • 

*  for  handfome  is  that  handfome  does.*  And 
then  Ihe  would  bid  the  girls  hold  up  their 
heads;  who,  to  conceal  nothing,  were  cer¬ 
tainly  very  handfome.  Mere  outfide  is  fo  very 
trifling  a  circumflance  with  me,  that  I  Ihould 
fcarce  have  remembered  to  mention  it,  had  it 
not  been  a  general  topic  of  converfation  in 
the  country.  Olivia,  now  about  eighteen,  had 
that  luxuriancy  of  beauty  with  which  painters 
generally  draw  Hebe  ;  open,  fprightly,  and 
commanding.  Sophia’s  features  were  not  lb 
fir  iking  at  fir  11  ;  but  often  did  more  certain 
execution  ;  for  they  were  Cott,  modeft,  and  al¬ 
luring.  The  one  vanquilhed  by  a  fingle  blow, 
the  other  by  efforts  fuccefsfully  repeated. 
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in  either,  and  I  have  often  feen  them  ex¬ 
change  characters  for  a  whole  day  together 
A  fuit  of  mourning  has  transformed  my  co 


a  prude,  and  a  new  fet  of  ribbands 
her  younger  filter  more  than  natu- 
y.  My  eld  eft  fon  George  was  bred 


quet into  a 
has  given  h< 
ral  vivacity. 
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at  Oxford,  as  I  intended  him  for  one  of  the 
learned  profeffions.  My  feeond  boy  Moles, 
whom  I  defigned  for  bulinefs,  received  a  fort 
of  a  mifcellaneous  education  at  home.  But  it 
is  needlefs  to  attempt  defcribing  the  particu¬ 
lar  characters  of  young  people  that  had  feett 
but  very  little  of  the  world.  In  fhort,  a  family 
likenefs  prevailed  through  all,  and  pioperly 
{peaking,  they  had  but  one  character,  thatdf 
being  all  equally  generous,  credulous,  fiinple, 
and  inoffenlive. 


CHAP.  II. 


Family  misfortunes.  The  loft  of  fortune  only  fervei 
to  e?icreafe  the  pride  of  the  worthy. 

TH  £  temporal  concerns  of  our  family  were 
chiefly  committed  to  my  wife’s  manage¬ 
ment,  as  to^the  Ibiritual  I  took  them  entirely 
under  my  6wn  direction.  The  profits  of  my 
living,  wh^ch'  amounted  to  but  thirty-five 
pounds  a  year,  I  made  over  to  the  orphans  and 
widows  of  the  clergy  of  our  diocefe ;  for 
having  a  fufficient  fortune  of  my  own,  I  was 
carelefs  of  temporalities,  and  felt  a  fecret  plea¬ 
sure  in  doing  my  duty  without  reward.  I  alfo 
let  a  relolution  of  keeping  nd  curate,  and  of 
being  acquainted  with  every  man  in  the  j  a- 
"*iih,  exhorting  the  married  men  to  tempe¬ 
rance,  and  the  batchelors  to  matrimony  ;  fb 
that  in  a  few  years  it  was  a  common  fayincr 
.that  there  were  three  ft  range  wants  at  Wake¬ 
field,  a  parfon  wanting  pride,  young  men 
wanting  wives,  and  ale-houfes  wanting  cu- 
ft  outers. 

Matrimony  was  always  one  of  my  favourite 
topics,  and  I  wrote  feveral  fermons  to  p^ove 
its  happinels  :  but  there  was  a  peculiar  tenet 
which  I  made  a  point  of  fupporting ;  for  I 
maintained  with  Whillon,  that  it  was  unlaw 
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ful  for  a  prieft  of  the  church  of  England,  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  his  firft  wife,  to  take  a  fecond, 
or  to  exprefs  it  in  one  word,  I  valued  myfelf 
upon  being  a  ft  riot  monogamift. 

I  was  early  initiated  into  this  important 
difpute,  on  which  fo  many  laborious  vglumes 
have  been  written.  I  published  fome  traces 
upon  the  fubjetft  myfelf,  which,  as  they  neve, 
fold,  I  have  the  confolation  of  thinking  ,  are 
read  only  by  the  happy  t  c'iv.  Some  of  my 
friends  called  this  my  weak  fide  ;  but  alas  ! 
they  had  not  like  me  made  it  the  fuhjetft  of 
long  contemplation.  The  more  I  relieved 
upon  it,  the  more  important  it  appeared.  I  e- 
ven  went  a  ftep  beyond  Whifton  in  di  (playing 
jny  principles  :  as  he  had  engraven  upon  his 
wife's  tomb  that  fhe  was  the  oulv  wife  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Whiilon  ;  fo  I  wrote  a  fimilar  epitaph 
for  my  wife,  though  hill  living,  in  which  I 
extolled  her  prudence,  ceconomy,  and  obedi¬ 
ence  till  death  ;  and  having  got  it  copied  fair, 
with  an  elegant  frame,  it  was  placed  over  the 
chimney -piece,  where  it  anfwered  feveral  very 
uleful  purpofes.  It  admonifhed  my  wife  of 
her  duty  to  me,  and  my  fidelity  to  her ;  it  in- 
fpired  her  with  a  paliion  for  fame,  and  con- 
ftantly  put  her  in  mind  of  her  end. 

It  was  thus,  perhaps,  from  hearing  mar¬ 
riage  fo  often  recommended,  that  my  eldeft 
fon,  juft  upon  leaving  college,  fixed  his  affec¬ 
tions  upon  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring 
clergyman,  who  was  a  dignitary  in  the 
church,  and  in  circumllaiices  to  give  her  a 
large  fortune  :  but  fortune  was  her  fmalleft 
accomplifhment.  Mils  Arabella  Wilmot  was 
allowed  \>y  all  (except  my  two  daughters)  t* 
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be  completely  pretty.  Her  youth,  health  and 
innocence,  were  dill  heightened  by  a  com¬ 
plexion  fo  trail fparent,  and  fucli  an  happy 
fenfibility  of  look,  as  even  age  could  not  gaze 
on  with  indifference.  As  Mr.  Wilmot  knew 
that  I  could  make  a  very  handfome  fettlement 
on  my  foil,  he  was  not  averfe  to  the  match  ; 
fo  both  families  lived  together  in  all  that  har¬ 
mony  which  generally  precedes  an  expected 
alliance.  Being  convinced  by  experience  that 
the  days  of  courtfhip  are  the  moll  happy  of 
oui  liies,  I  was  willing  enough  to  lengthen 
the  period  ;  and  the  various  amufements  which 
the  young  couple  every  day  fhared  in  each 
other’s  company,  feemed  to  encreafe  their 
paflion.  We  were  generally  awaked  in  the 
morning  by  mufic,  and  on  fine  days  rode  a 
hunting.  The  hours  between  breakfaft  and 
dinner  the  ladies  devoted  to  drefs  and  fludy  : 
they  ufually  read  a  page  and  then  gazed  at 
themfelves  in  the  glafs,  which  even  philofo- 
phers  might  own  often  prefented  the  page  of 
greateft  beauty.  At  dinner  my  wife  took  the 
lead;  for  as  (he  always  infilled  upon  carvino* 
every  thing  h  erf  elf,  it  being  her  mother’s  way, 
flie  gave  us  upon  thefe  occafions  the  hillory  of 
every  difh.  When  we  had  dined,  to  prevent 
tlie  ladies  leaving  us,  I  generally  ordered  the 
table  to  be  removed  ;  and  (ometimes  with  the 
mufic  mailer’s  afiiflance,  the  girls  would  give 
us  a  very  agreeable  concert.  Walking  out, 
drinking  tea,  country  dances,  and  forfeits, 
fhortened  the  rell  of  the  day,  without  the  afi- 
fiflance  of  cards,  as  I  hated  all  manner  of 
gaming,  except  backgammon,  at  which  mf- 
friend  and  I  fometimes  took  a  two-penny 
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hit.  Nor  can  I  here  pafs  over  an  ominous  cir- 
curaftance  that  happened  the  lait  time  we 
played  together;  I  only  wanted  to  ning  a 
quatre,  and  yet  I  threw  deuce  ace  five  times 

running. 

Some  months  were  elapfed  in  this  manner, 
till  at  lait  it  was  thought  convenient  to  fix  a 
day  for' the  nuptials  of  the  young  couple,  who 
feemed  earneilly  to  defire  it.  During  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  wedding,  I  need  not  delcnbe 
the  bufv  importance  of  my  wife,  nor  the  fly 
looks  of  my  daughters  :  in  faA,  my  attention 
was  fixed  on  another  object,  the  completing  a 
traA  which  I  intended  fhortly  to  publifh  in  de¬ 
fence  of  my  favourite  principle.  As  I  looked 
upon  this  as  a  mafter-piece  both  for  argument 
and  flyle,  1  could  not  in  the  pride  of  my  heart 
avoid  fhewing  it  to  my  old  friend  Mr.  Wilmot, 
as  I  made  no  doubt  of  receiving  his  approba¬ 
tion  ;  but  not  till  too  late  I  difcovered  that  lie 
was  mod:  violently  attached  to  the  contrary  o- 
pinion,  and  with  good  reafon ;  for  lie  was  at 
that  time  aAually  courting  a  fourth  wife.  This, 
as  may  be  expeAed,  produced  a  difpute  attend¬ 
ed  with  fome  acrimony,  which  threatened  to 
interrupt  our  intended  alliance  ;  but  on  the 
day  before  that  appointed  for  the  ceremony* 
we  agreed  to  difcufs  the  fubjeA  at  large. 

It  was  managed  with  proper  fpirit  on  both 
fides  :  he  afferted  that  1  was  heterodox,  I  re¬ 
torted  the  charge  :  he  replied,  and  I  rejoined. 
In  the  mean  time,  while  the  controverfy  was 
hotteft,  I  was  called  out  by  one  of  my  relati¬ 
ons,  who,  with  a  face  of  concern,  advifed  me 
to  give  up  the  difpute,  at  leaf!  till  my  fon  s 
wedding  was  oyer.  <  Dow/  cried  I,  <  reiinquifh 
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'  *!leJCauCe  truth,  and  let  him  be  an  huf- 
band  already  driven  to  the  very  verne  of 

„  abfurtllty-  You  might  as  well  advife  me  to 
give  Uf>  my  fortune  as  my  argument/  <  Your 
t  ;ortu,K’/  return’d  my  friend,  ‘  I  am  notv 
mryy  to  inform  you,  is  almort  nothing.  The 
mercmuit  in  town,  in  whole  hands  your  mo- 

*  was  lodged,  has  gone  off,  to  avoid  a 

*  ;t! \cUte  of  bankruptcy,  and  is  thought  not 

o  have  left  a  (hilling  in  the  pound.  1  was 
unwilling  to  fhock  you  or  the  family  with 
.  e  account  till  after  the  wedding  :  but  now 
it  may  ferve  to  moderate  your  warmth  in  the 
\  i  for,  I  fuppofe,  your  own  pru¬ 

dence  will  enforce  the  neceffity  of  dilfembh 

*  mg  at  leaft  tiil  your  fon  has  the  voun<>  fedv’s 
‘  foitune  fecure/ — <  Well,’  returned°I  •  if 

*  what  you  tell  me  be  true,  and  if  I  am  to  be 
4  ?  beggar>  ^  *hall  never  make  me  a  rafcal,  or 

*  induce  me  to  difavow  my  principles.  Til  <rG 
this  moment  and  inform  the  company  of  my 
circumflances ;  and  as  for  the  argument,  I 

*  even  here  retract  my  former  conceffions'in 
-  the  old  gentleman’s  favour,  nor  will  I  allow 

*  mm  now  to  be  an  hufband  in  any  fenfe  of 

*  the  expreffion/ 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  defcribe  the  different 
fen fations  of  both  families  when  I  divulo*ed 
the  news  of  our  misfortune  ;  but  what  others 
felt  was  flight  to  what  the  lovers  appeared  to 
tndurc.  Mr.  Wilmot,  who  feemed  before  fuf« 
fkiently  inclined  to  break  off  the  match,  was 
by  this  blow  foon  determined  :  one  virtue  he 
had  in  perfe&ion,  which  was  prudence,  too 
often  the  only  one  that  isleft  us  at  feventy*two. 
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A  migration.  The  fortunate  circumflances  of  our 
lives  are  generally  found  at  lajl  to  be  of  our  own 
'  procuring* 

b  * 

THE  only  hope  of  our  family  now  was,  tliat 
the  report  of  our  misfortunes  might  be 
malicious  or  premature ;  but  a  letter  from  my 
agent  in  town  foon  came  with  a  confirm ation 
of  every  particular.  The  lofs  of  fortune  to 
myfielfi  alone  would  have  been  trifling ;  the 
only  uneafinefs  I  felt  was  for  my  family,  who 
were  to  be  humble  without  an  education  to 
render  them  callous  to  contempt. 

Near  a  fortnight  had  palled  before  I  attempt* 
ed  to  reftrain  their  affli&ion  ;  for  prematute 
confolation  is  but  the  remembrancer  of  forrow. 
During  this  interval,  my  thoughts  were  em¬ 
ployed  on  fome  future  means  of  fupporting 
them;  and  at  laft  a  fmall  Cure  of  fifteen  pounds 
a  year  was  offered  me  in  a  diJtant  neighbour¬ 
hood,  where  I  could  Hill  enjoy  my  principles 
without  moiellation.  With  this  propofal  I  joy* 
fully  doled,  having  determined  to  increale 
my  falary  by  managing  a  little  farm. 

Having  taken  this  relolution,  my  next  care 
was  to  get  together  the  wiecks  of  my  fortuue  ; 
and  all  debts  collected  and  paid,  out  of  four¬ 
teen  thoufand  pounds  we  had  but  four  hund* 
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red  remaining.  My  chief  attention  therefore 
was  now  to  bring  down  the  pride  of  my  family 
to  their  circumilauces ;  for  I  well  knew  that 
afpiring  beggary  is  wretchednefs  itfelf.  <  You 

*  canndt  be  ignorant,  my  children/  cried  I, 
4  that  no  prudence  of  ours  could  have  prevent- 
4  ed  our  late  misfortune ;  but  prudence  may 
4  do  much  in  dilfappointing  its  efle&s.  We 
€  are  now  poor,  my  fondlings,  and  wifdom 
4  bids  us  conform  to  our  humble  fituation.  Let 
<  us  then,  without  repining,  give  up  thole 
4  Iplendours  with  which  numbers  are  wretch 
4  ed,  and  feek  in  humbler  circumllances  that 
4  peace  with  which  ail  may  be  happy.  The  poor 
1  live  pleafantly  without  our  help,  why  then 
€  fhould  not  we  learn  to  live  without  theirs. 

*  No,  my  children,  fet  us  from  this  moment 
4  give  up  all  pretendons  to  gentility  ;  we  have 
4  itill  enough,  left  for  happinefs  if  we  are  wife 
4  and  let  us  draw  upon  content  for  the  defici- 
4  encies  of  fortune,,* 

As  my  eldell:  Ion  was  bred  a  fcholar,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  fend  him  to  town,  where  his  abilities 
might  contribute  to  our  fupport  and  bis  own. 
The  feparation  of  friends  and  families  is,  per¬ 
haps,  one  of  the  mod  dillrefsful  circumllances 
attendant  on  penury.  The  day  foon  arrived 
on  which  we  were  todifperfe  for  the  firil  time. 
My  ion,  after  taking  leave  of  his  mother  and 
the  red,  who  mingled  their  tears  with  their 
kiifes,  came  to  alk  a  bleiling*  from  me.  This 
I  gave  him  from  my  heart,  and  which,  added 
to  five  guineas,  was  all  the  patrimony  I  had 
now  to  bellow.  ‘  You  are  going,  my  boy,’ cri¬ 
ed  1, 1  to  London  on  foot,  in  the  manner  Hook- 
4  er,  your  great  an  cell  or,  travelled  there  be- 
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*  fore  you.  Take  from  me  the  fame  horfe  that 
€  was  given  him  by  the  good  bifhop  Jewel, 

*  this  llaff,  and  take  this  book  too,  it  will  be 

*  your  comfort  oil  the  way  :  fhele  two  lines  in 
4  it  are  worth  a  million,  7 have  been  joung9  and 
4  7icriV  am  old  ;  yet  never  faw  I  the  righieous  ma?i  for - 
4  fakeny  or  his  feed  begging  their  bread.  Let  this  be 
4  your  conlolation  as  you  travel  on.  Go,  my 
4  boy,  whatever  be  thy  fortune  let  me  fee  thee 
4  once  a  year  ;  Hill  keep  a  good  heart,  and 
4  farewell.’  As  he  was  polled  of  integrity  and 
honour,  I  was  under  no  apprehenlions  from 
throwing  him  naked  into  the  amphitheatre  of 
life ;  for  I  knew  he  would  a&  a  good  part 
whether  vanquiflied  or  viHorious. 

His  departure  only  prepared  the  way  for 
our  own,  which  arrived  a  fewdays  afterwards. 
The  leaving  a  neighbourhood  in  which  we  had 
enjoyed  fo  many  hours  of  tranquillity, was  not 
without  a  tear,  which  fcarco  fortitude  itfelf 
could  fupprefs.  Belides,  a  journey  of  feventy 
miles  to  a  family  that  had  hitherto  never  been 
above  ten  from  home,  filled  us  with  apprehen- 
fi on,  and  the  cries  of  the  poor,  who  followed 
ns  for  fome  miles,  contributed  to  encreafe  it. 
The  frll  day’s  journey  brought  us  in  fafety 
within  thirty  miles  of  our  future  retreat,  and 
we  put  up  for  the  night  at  an  obfcure  inn  in  a 
village  by  the  way.  When  we  were  (hewn  a 
room,  I  defired  the  landlord,  in  my  ufnal  way 
to  let  ns  have  his  company,  with  which  lie 
complied,  as  what  he  drank  would  encreate 
the  bill  next  morning.  He  knew,  however, 
the  whole  neighbourhood  to  which  I  was  re¬ 
moving,  particularly  ’Squire  Thornhill,  who 
was  to  be  my  landlord,  and  who  lived  within 
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a  few  miles  of  the  place.  This  gentleman  he 
defcribed  as  one  who  delired  to  know  little 
more  of  the  world  than  its  pleafures,  being 
particularly  remarkable  for  his  attachment  to 
the  fair  fex.  He  obferved  that  no  virtue  was 
able  to  refill:  his  arts  and  afliduity,  and  that 
fcarce  a  farmer's  daughter  within  ten  miles 
round  but  what  had  found  him  fuccefsful  and 
faithlefs.  Though  this  account  gave  me  fome 
pain,  it  had  a  very  different  effed:  upon  my 
daughters,  whofe  features  feemed  to  brighten 
with  the  expectation  of  an  approaching  tri¬ 
umph,  nor  was  my  wife  lefs  pleafed  and  confi¬ 
dent,  of  their  allurements  and  virtue.  While 
our  thoughts  were  thus  employed,  the  hoftefs 
entered  the  room  to  inform  her  hufband,  that 
theftrange  gentleman,  who  had  been  two  days 
inthehoufe,  wanted  money,  and  could  not  fa - 
tisfy  them  for  his  reckoning.  ‘  Want  money  !* 
replied  the  lioft,  *  thatmuft  be  impoftible  ;  for 
r  it  was  no  later  than  yefterday  he  paid  three 
4  guineas  to  our  beadle  to  fpai  e  an  old  broken 
<  fbldier  that  was  to  be  whipped  through 
4  the  town  for  dog-flealing.'  The  hoftefs, 
however,  (bill  perfifting  in  her  firft  affertion 
he  was  preparing  to  leave  the  room,  i wearing 
that  he  would  be  fatisfied  one  way  or  another, 
when  I  begged  the  landlord  would  introduce 
me  to  a  ft  ranger  of  fo  much  charity  as  he  de¬ 
ferred.  With  this  he  complied,  (hewing  in 
a  gentleman  who  feemed  to  be  about  thiitv, 
dreffed  hi  cloatlis  that  once  were  laced.  His 
p  erf  bn  w'aswell  formed,  and  his  face  max  Ltd 
with  the  lines  of  thinking.  He  had  fbmethirg 
fhort  and  dry  in  his  addrefs,  and  feemed  not  to 
tmderftand  ceremony ,  or  to  defpife  it.  Upon 
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the  landlord's  leaving  the  room,  I  could  not 
avoid  expre (Ting  my  concern  to  the  ftranger 
at  feeing  a  gentleman  in  inch  circumtiances, 
and  offered  him  my  purfe  to  fatisfy  the  pre- 
feat  demand.  1  I  take  it  with  all  my  heart,  Sir/ 
replied  lie,  (  and  am  glad  that  a  late  ovei  fight 
6  in  oiving  what  money  I/had  aoout  me,  has 

<  fhewn  me,  that  there  are  (till  iomc  men  like 

<  you.,  I  mull,  however,  previoufly  entreat 
(  be  in  o*  informed  of  the  name  and  lelidence 
*  of  my  benefactor,  in  order:  to  repay  him  as 

<  icon  as  pofliblef  In  this  I  fatistied  him  fully, 
not  only  mentioning'  my  name  and  late  mil- 
fortunes,  but  the  placejto  which  1  was  going  to 
remove.  <  This/  cried  lit,  *  happens  fill more 

<  lucidly  than  I  hoped  for,  as  I  am  going  the 

<  fame  way  myfelf,  having  been  detained  here 

<  two  days  by  the  foods,  which,  I  hope,  by  to- 

<  morrow  will  be  found  pa  Table. 5 1  teilified  the 
pleafure  I  ihould  have  in  his  company,  and 
my  wife  and  daughters  joining  in  entreaty, 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  itay  {upper.  The 
ftranger's  converfation,  which  was  at  once 
pleating  and  inftruCtive,  induced  me  to  wifh 
for  a  continuance  of  it  ;  but  it  was  now  high 
time  to  retire  and  take  refreihment  againft  the 
fatigues  of  the  following  day. 

The  next  morning  we  all  let  forward  toge¬ 
ther  :  my  family  on  horfeback,  while  Mr. 
Burchell,  our  new  companion,  walked  along 
the  foot-path  by  the  road-tide,  obfervi ng,  with 
a  fmile,  that  as  we  were  ill  mounted,  he  would 
be  too  generous  to  attempt  leaving  us  behind. 
As  the  floods  were  not  yet  f  ubtided,  we  were 
obliged  to  hire  a  guide,  who  trotted  on  be¬ 
fore,  Mr.  Burchell  and  I  bringing  up  the  rear. 
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We  lightened  the  fatigues  of  the  road  with 
philolophical  difputes,  which  he  feemed  to 
underftand  perfectly.  But  what  furprifed  me 
moll  was,  that  tho’  he  was  a  money-borrower 
he  defended  his  opinions  with  as  much  obfii- 
Jiacy  as  if  he  had  been  my  patron.  He  now 
and  then  alio  informed  me  to  whom  the  dif¬ 
ferent  feats  belonged  that  lay  in  our  view  as 
we  travelled  the  road.  ‘That/  cried  lie,  point¬ 
ing  to  a  very  magnificent  houfe  which  flood  at 
ibme  di  fiance,  6  belongs  to  Mr  Thornhill,  a 
4  young  gentleman  who  enjoys  a  large  for- 

*  tune,  though  entirely  dependant  on  the  will 

*  of  his  uncle.  Sir  William  Thornhill,  a  gen- 
4  tleman,  who  content  with  a  little  himfelf, 
4  permits  his  nephew  to  enjoy  the  reft,  and 
4  chiefly  refides  in  town.’  {  What  !*  cried  I, 
4  is  my  young  landlord  then  the  nephew  of  a 
4  man  whole  virtues,  generofity,  and  lingula* 
4  rities  are  fo  univerfally  known  ?  I  have  heard 
4  Sir  William  Thornhill  reprefented  as  one  of 

*  the  molt  generous,  yet  whimfical,men  in  the 

*  kingdom  ;  a  man  of  confummate  benevo- 

4  fence. * - ‘  Something,  perhaps,  too  much 

‘  fo/  replied  Mr.  Burchell,  ‘  at  leaft  he  car- 
4  ried  benevolence  to  an  excefs  when  young  ; 

‘  for  his  paflions  were  then  ftrong,  and  as 
4  they  all  were  upon  the  fide  of  virtue,  they 
4  led  it  up  to  a  romantic  extreme.  He  early 
‘  began  to  aim  at  the  qualifications  of  the  fol- 
4  dier  and  the  fcholar  ;  was  foon  diftinguifh- 
4  ed  in  the  army,  and  had  fome  reputation  a* 
4  mong  men  of  learning.  Adulation  ever  fol- 
4  lows  the  ambitious;  for  fuch  alone  receive 
4  moil  pleafure  from  flattery.  He  was  fur* 

4  rounded  with  crowds,  who  fhewed  him  only 
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*  one  fide  of  their  character ;  fo  that  he  began 

*  to  lofe  a  regard  for  private  intereft  in  uni* 

<  verfal  fympathy.  He  loved  all  mankind  » 
i  £qi*  fortune  prevented  him.  from  knowing 
4  that  there  were  rafcals.  Phylicians  tell  ns  of 
4  a  diforder  in  which  the  whole  body  is  f® 
f  exquifitely  fenfible,  that  the  High  tell  touch 
4  gives  pain:  what  fome  have  thus  fullered  in 
4  their  perfons,  this  gentleman  felt  in  his  mind* 

4  The  flighted  dillrefs,  whether  real  or  fi&iti- 
4  ous,  touched  him  to  the  quick,  and  his  foul 

*  laboured  under  a  fickly  lenlibility  of  tbe  mi> 

4  feries  of  others.  Thus  difpofed  to  relieve,  it 

<  will  be  eafily  conjectured,  he  found  num- 

<  bers  difpofed*  to  iolicit  :  his  profufions  be* 

4  gan  to  impair  his  fortune,  but  not  his  good 
4  nature  ;  that,  indeed,  was  Icen  to  encreafe 
4  as  the  other  feemed  to  decay  :  he  grew  im* 

<■  provident  as  he  grew  poor  ;  and  though  he 

<  talked  like  a  man  offenfe,  his  actions  were 

<  thole  of  a  fool.  Still,  however,  being  fur- 

<  rounded  with  importunity,  and  no  longer 
4  able  to  fatisfy  every  requell  that  was  made 
4  him,  inflead  of  money  he  gave  promifss.  They 
i.  were  all  he  had  to  bellow,  arid  he  had  not 
4  refolution  enough  to  give  any  man  pain  by 
c  a  denial.  By  this  lie  drew  round  him  crowd? 

*  of  dependants  whom  he  was  fure  to  difap- 

*  point  ;  yet  wifhed  to  relieve.  Thcle  hung 
4  upon  him  for  a  time>  and  left  him  with  me» 
4  rited  reproaches  and  contempt.  But  in  pro* 
4  portion  a*he  became  contemptible  to  others, 
4  he  became  defpicable  to  himfelf.His  mind  had 

*  leaned  upon  their  adulation,  and  that  fupport 

*  taken  away,  he  could  find  no  pleafure  in  the 
4  applaufe  oi*  his  heart,  which  he  had.  u&Wt 
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s  learnt  to  reverence.  The  world  now  began  to 
4  wear  a  different  afpeiff  ;  the  flattery  of'  his 
4  friends  began  to  dwindle  into  Ample  approba- 
4  tion.  Approbation  foon  took  the  more  friend* 
4  ly  form  of  advice,  and  advice  when  rejected 
4  produced  their  reproaches.  He  now  therefore 
4  found  that  fuch  friends  as  benefits  had  gather- 
4  ed  round  him,  were  little  effimable  :  he  now 
4  found  that  a  man’s  own  heart  muff  be  ever 


4  given  to  gain  that  of’ another.  I  now  found, 

4  that— - that - 1  forget  what  I  was  going 

4  to  obferve  :  in  fhort,  Sir  he  refolved  to  ref- 
4  pe<ff  himfelf,  and  laid  down  a  plan  of  reffor- 
4  ing  his  falling  fortune.  F  or  this  purpofe,  in 
4  his  own  whimfical  manner,  he  travelled  thro* 

4  Europe  on  foot,  and  now,  tho'  he  hasfcarce 
4  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  his  circumff  ances 
4  are  more  affluent  than  ever.  At  prefent,  his 
4  bounties  are  more  rational  and  moderate 
4  than  before  ;  but  liill  he  preferves  the  cha- 
4  ratffer  of  an  humourift,  and  finds  moff  plea- 
4  fure  in  eccentric  virtues.’ 

My  attention  was  fo  much  taken  up  by  Mr. 
BurcheH’s  account,  that  I  fcarce  looked  for¬ 
ward  as  he  went  along,  till  we  were  alarmed 
by  the  cries  of  my  family,  when  turning,  I 
perceived  my  youngeff  daughter  in  the  midff 
of  a  rapid  ffream,  thrown  from  her  horfe,  and 
ftruggling  with  the  torrent.  She  had  funk 
twice,  nor  was  it  in  my  power  to  difengage 
xnyfelf  in  time  to  bring  her  relief.  My  lenfa- 
tions  were  even  too  violent  to  permit  my  at¬ 
tempting  her  ref  cue  :  fhe  muff  have  certainly 
perifhed  had  not  my  companion,  perceiving 
her  danger,  inftantly  plunged  in  to  her  relief 
smd,  with  fame  difficulty,  brought  her  in 
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fafety  to  the  oppofite  fhore.  By  taking  the 
current  a  little  farther  up,  the  reft  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  got  fafely  over  ;  where  we  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  joining  our  acknowledgments  toher’s. 
Her  gratitude  may  be  more  readily  imagined 
than  defcribed  :  *  {he  thanked  her  deliverer 
more  with  looks  than  words,  and  continued 
to  lean  upon  his  arm,  as  if  Hill  willing  to  re¬ 
ceive  affiftance.  My  wife  alfo  hoped  one  day 
to  have  the  pleafure  of  returning  his  kind- 
nefs  at  her  own  houfe.  Thus,  after  we  were 
refrefhed  at  the  next  inn,  and  had  dined  to¬ 
gether,  as  Mr.  Burcliell  was  going  to  a  diffe¬ 
rent  part  of  the  country,  he  took  leave  ;  and 
we  purfued  our  journey.  My  wife  obferving 
as  we  went,  that  fhe  liked  him  extremely  and 
protefting,  that  if  he  had  birth  and  fortune  to 
entitle  him  to  match  into  fuch  a  family  as 
our’s,  flie  knew  no  man  fhe  would  fooner  fix 
upon.  I  could  not  but  fmile  to  hear  her 
talk  in  this  lofty  (train  ;  but  I  was  never 
much  difpleafed  with  thofe  harmlefs  delu- 
fions  that  tend  to  make  us  more  happy, 
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proof  that  even  the  humble  ft  fortune  may  grant 
happinefsy  whieh  depends  not  on  clrcu?nfta?ic€y 
but  conjUtution , 

*Hjr^H  E  place  of  our  retreat  was  in  a  little 
|  neighbourhood,  confining  of  farmery 
who  tilled  their  own  grounds,  and  were  equal 
ftrangers  to  opulence  and  poverty.  As  they 
had  almofl  all  the  conveniences  of  life  within 
themlelves,  theyfekiom  vifited  towns  or  cities 
in  fearcli  of  fuperfluity.  Remote  from  the 
polite,  they  flill  retained  the  primaeval  fan- 
plicity  of  manners  ;  and  frugal  by  habit,  they 
fcarce  know  that  temperance  was  a  virtue. 
They  wrought  with  cbearfulnefs  on  days  ofila- 
hour  :  but  obferfed  fedivals  as  intervals  of  i- 
dlenefs  and  pleafure.  They  kept  up  the  Chrift- 
mas  carol,  lent  true-love-knots  on  Valentine 
morning,  eat  pancakes  on  Shrove-tide,  (hew¬ 
ed  their  wit  on  the  firfl  of  April,  and  religi- 
oufly  cracked  nuts  on  Michaelmas  eve.  Being 
apprized  of  our  approach,  the  whole  neigh¬ 
bourhood  came  out  to  meet  their  miniifer, 
drell  in  their  fined  cloaths,  and  preceded  by 
a  pipe  and  tabor :  A  feafl  alfb  was  provided 
for  our  reception,  at  which  we  fit  chearfully 
down  ;  and  what  the  converfation  wanted  in 
witj  was  made  up  in  laughter. 
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Our  little  habitation  was  dtuated  at  the 
foot  of  a  hoping  hill,  ilieltered  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  underwood  behind,  and  a  prattling  river 
before  ;  on  one  fide  a  meadow,  on  the  othei 
a  green.  My  farm  confided  of  about  twenty 
acres  of  excellent  land,  having  given  an  hiin- 
dred  pound  for  my  predeceifor’s  good-will. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  neatnefs  of  my  lit¬ 
tle  enclofures  :  the  elms  and  hedge-row  s  ap¬ 
pearing  with  inexpreflible  beauty.  My  houle 
confided  of  but  one  dory,  and  was  covered 
with  thatch,  which  gave  it  an  air  of  great 
fnugnefs  ;  the  walls  on  the  infide  were  nicely 
white -wafhed,  and  my  daughters  undertook 
to  adorn  them  with  pictures  of  their  own  de- 
fighing.  Though  the  fame  room  ferved  us 
for  parlour  and  kitchen,  that  only  made  it  the 
warmer.  Befides,  as  it  was  kept  with  the 
utmod  neatnefs,  the  difhes,  plates  and  coppers, 
being  well  fcoured,  and  all  difpofed  in  bright 
rows  on  the  fhelves,  the  eye  was  agreeably  re- 
lieved,  and  did  not  want  richer  furniture. 
There  were  three  other  apartments,  one  for 
my  wife  and  me,  another  for  our  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  within  our  own,  and  the  third,  with 
two  beds,  for  the  red  of  the  children. 

The  little  republic  to  which  I  gave  laws, 
was  regulated  in  the  following  manner  ;  by 
fun-rife  we  all  affembled  in  our  common  a- 
partment  j  the  di  e  being  previoudy  kindled 
by  the  fcrvant.  After  we  had  fainted  each 
other  with  proper  ceremony,  for  I  always 
thought  fit  to  keep  up  fome  mechanical  forms 
of  good  breeding,  without  which  freedom  e~ 
ver  dedroys  friendfhipy  we  all  bent  in  grati¬ 
tude  to  that  Being  who  gave  us  another  day* 
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This  duty  being  performed,  my  fon  and  I 
went  to  purfue  our  ufual  induflry  abroad, 
while  my  wife  and  daughters  employed  them* 
felves  in  providing  breakfall,  which  was  al¬ 
ways  ready  at  a  certain  time.  I  allowed  half 
an  hour  tor  this  meal,  and  an  hour  for  din¬ 
ner  ;  which  time  was  taken  up  in  innocent 
mirth  between  my  wife  and  daughters,  and 
in  philofophical  arguments  between  my  l'on 
and  me. 

As  we  rofe  with  the  fun  to  we  never  pur- 
fued  our  labours  after  it  was  gone  down,  but 
returned  home  to  the  expecting  family  ;  where 
felling  looks,  a  neat  hearth,  and  pleafant 

iire,  were  prepared  for  our  reception.  jsTor 
were  we  without  guells ;  fbmetimes  farther 
Flamborough,  our  talkative  neighbour,  and 
often  the  blind  piper,  would  pay  us  a  vifit,  4 
and  tafte  our  gooleberry  wine  ;  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  which  we  had  loll  neither  the  receipt 
nor  the  reputation.  Thefe  harmlefs  people 
had  feveral  ways  of  being  good  company  ; 
while  one  played,  the  other  would  ling  fome 
loothing  ballad,  Johnny  Armllrong’s  laft 
good  night,  or  the  cruelty  of  Barbara  Allen. 
The  night  was  concluded  in  the  manner  we 
began  the  ipoming,  my  youngeft  boys  being 
appointed  to  read  the  lelfons  of  the  day,  and 
he  that  read  loudeft,  diltin&ell,  and  bell,  wra$ 
to  have  an  half  penny  on  Sunday  to  put  in 
the  poor’s  box. 

When  Sunday  came,  it  was  indeed  a  day  of 
finery,  which  all  my  fiimptuary  edicts  could 
not  reflrain.  How  well  lb  ever  I  fancied  my 
lectures  againfl  pride  had  conquered  the  va¬ 
nity  of  my  daughters  j  yet  1  ilih  found  them 
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fecretly  attached  to  all  their  former  finery  * 
they  itill  loved  laces,  ribbands,  bugles  and 
catgut ;  my  wife  herfelf  retained  a  pafiion 
for  her  crimfon  paduafoy,  becauie  I  ioimer- 
ly  happened  to  lay  it  became  hei . 

The  firft  Sunday  in  particular  their  behavi- 
viour  ferved  to  mortify  me  :  I  had  defired  in} 
girls  the  preceding  night  to  be  drell  early  the 
next  day  ;  for  I  always  loved  to  be  at  chuich 
a  good  while  before  the  rell  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  They  pumdually  obeyed  my  directions  ; 
but  when  we  were  to  affe  ruble  in  the  morning 
at  breakfad,  down  came  my  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  died  out  in  all  their  former  fplendoui  ; 
their  hair  plaidered  up  with  pomatum,  their 
faces  patched  to  tade,  their  trains  bundled 
up  into  an  heap  behind,  and  ru filing  a t  e "ve¬ 
ry  motion.  I  could  not  help  finding  at  tiieir 
vanity,  particularly  that  of  my  wiie,  from 
whom  I  expected  more  difcretion.  In  this  ex¬ 
igence,  therefore,  my  only  refource  was  to 
order  my  fon,  with  an  important  air,  to  call 
our  coach.  The  girls  were  amazed  at  the  com¬ 
mand  }  but  I  repeated  it  with  more  folemni- 

ty  than  before. - ‘Surely,  my  dear,  you 

€  jeft/  cried  my  wife,  *  we  can  walk  it  per- 

*  fedfly  well ;  we  want  no  coach  to  carry  its 

*  now/  *  You  midake,  child/  returned  I, 

*  we  do  want  a  coach  ;  for  if  we  walk  to 

(  church  in  this  trim,  the  very  children  in  the 
(  parifli  will  hoot  after  us/ - *  indeed,'  re¬ 

plied  my  wife,  €  I  always  imagined  that  my 

<  Charles  was  fopd  of  feeing  his  children  neat 

<  and  handfome  about  him/ - (  You  may  be 

r  as  neat  as  you  pleafe/  interrupted  I,  ‘and  I, 

*  fhall  love  you  the  better  for  it,  but  all 
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4  this  is  not  neatncfs,  but  frippery.  Thefe 
€  rnfflings,  and  pinkings,  and  patchings, 
€  will  only  make  ns  hated  by  all  the  wires, 
€  of  all  our  neighbours.  No,  my  children/ 
continued  I,  more  gravely,  ‘  thofe  gowns 
4  may  be  altered  into  fomething  of  a  plainer 
4  cut  ;  for  finery  is  very  unbecoming  in  us 
4  who  want  the  means  of  decency.  I  do  not 
4  know  whether  fuch  flouncing  and  (hredding 
4  is  becoming  even  in  the  rich,  if  we  confider 
4  upon  a  moderate  calculation,  that  the  na- 
4  kednefs  of  the  indigent  world  may  be  cloa- 
4  thed  from  the  trimmings  of  die  ¥301.' 

This  remonftrance  had  the  proper  effect  ; 
they  went  with  great  compofure,  that  very 
in  ft  ant,  to  change  their  drefs  ;  and  the  next 
day  I  had  the  fatisf  action  of  finding  my  daugh¬ 
ters,  at  their  own  requeft  employed  in  cutting 
up  their  trains  into  Sunday  waiflcoats  for 
Dick  and  Bill,  the  two  little  ones, and  what  was 
Hill  more  fatisfad:ory,  the  gowns  feemed  im¬ 
proved  by  this  curtailing. 


A  new  and  great  acquaintance  introduced .  What 
we  place  moil  hopes  upon  generally  proves 
moil  fatal. 

VT  a  fmali  diftance  from  the  lioufe  my 
predeceifor  had  made  a  feat,  overloaded 
by  an  hedge  of  hawthorn  and  honey fucle! e-* 
Here,  when  the  weather  was  fine  and  ovtr  la¬ 
bour  foon  fin i filed,  we  ufually  fat  together, 
•to  en^oy  an  extenfive  landicape,  in  the  calm 
of  the  evening.  Here  too  we  drank  tea, 
which  now  was  become  an  occafional  banquet; 
and  as  we  had  it  but  feldom,  it  difFuied  a 
new  joy,  the  preparations  for  it  being  made 
with  no  fm all  (hare  of  buftle  and  ceremony* 
On  thefe  occafions,  our  two  little  ones  always 
read  for  us,  and  they  were  regularly  ferved 
after  we  had  done.  Sometimes,  to  give  a  va¬ 
riety  to  our  amufements,  the  girls  long  to 
the  guitar  ;  and  while  they  thus  formed  a  kit¬ 
tle  concert,  my  wife  and  1  would  flrole  down 
the  hoping  field,  that  was  embellifhed  with 
blue-bells  and  centaury,  talk  of  our  children 
with  rapture,  and  enjoy  the  breeze  that  wait¬ 
ed  both  health  and  harmony. 

In  this  manner  we  began  to  find  that  every 
fituation  of  life  might  bring  its  own  peculiar 
plea  fares  ;  every  morning  waked  us  to  a  repe- 
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tition  of  toil ;  but  the  evening  repaid  it  with 
vacant  hilarity. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  autumn,  on 
a  holiday,  for  I  kept  fuch  as  intervals  of  re¬ 
laxation  from  labour,  that  I  had  drawn  out 
my  family  to  our  ufual  place  of  amufement, 
and  our  young  muficians  began  their  ufual 
concert.  As  we  were  thus  engaged,  we  law 
a  Hag  bound  nimbly  by,  within  about  twenty 
paces  of  where  We  were  fitting,  and  by  its 
panting,  it  feemed  prell  by  the  hunters.  We 
had  not  much  time  to  reflet  upon  the  poor 
animaFs  diftrels,  when  we  perceived  the  dogs 
and  horlemen  come  fweeping  along  at  feme 
defiance  behind,  and  making  the  very  path  it 
had  taken.  I  was  inilantly  for  returning  in 
with  my  family  ;  but  either  curiof  ty  or  fur- 
prize,  or  fome  more  hidden  motive,  held  my 
wife  and  daughters  to  their  feats.  The  hunt!  - 
man,  who  rode  foremoll,  pall  us  with  great 
fvviftnefs,  followed  by  four  or  live  peribns 
more,  who  feemed  in  equal  halle.  At  lall  a 
young  gentleman  of  a  more  genteel  appear¬ 
ance  than  the  rell,  came  forward,  and  for  a 
while  regarding  us,  inftead  of  purfuing  the 
ehace,  llopt  fliort,  and  giving  his  horfe  to  a 
iervant  who  attended,  approached  us  with  a 
carelels  fuperior  air.  He  feemed  to  want  no 
introdudnon,  but  was  going  to  falute  my 
daughters  as  one  certain  of  a  kind  reception ; 
but  they  had  early  learnt  the  lelFon  of  looking 
prelumption  out  of  countenance.  Upon  which 
he  let  us  know  that  his  name  was  Thornhill, 
and  that  lie  was  owner  of  the  ellate  that  lay 
for  fome  extent  round  us.  He  again,  there¬ 
fore,  offered  to  falute  the  female  part  of  the 
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family  ;  and  fuch  was  the  power  of  fortune 
and  fine  cloaths,  that  he  found  no  fecond  re- 
pulfe.  As  his  addrels,  though  confident,  was 
eafy,  we  foon  became  more  familiar  ;  and 
perceiving  mu  ileal  iiiilruments  lying  near, 
he  begged  to  be  favoured  with  a  fon  g.  As  I 
did  not  approve  of  fuch  difproportioned  ac¬ 
quaintances,  1  winked  upon  my  daughters, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  compliance  ;  but  my 
hint  was  counteracted  by  one  from  their  mo¬ 
ther  ;  fo  that  with  a  chearful  air  they  gave 
us  a  favourite  fong  of  Dryden’s.  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
hill  Teemed  highly  delighted  with  their  per¬ 
formance  and  choice,  and  then  took.  up  the 
guitar  himfelf.  He  played  but  very  in¬ 
differently  ;  however,  my  eldell  daughter  re¬ 
paid  his  former  appiaufe  with  interefl,  and 
allured  him  that  his  tones  were  louder  than 
even  thole  of  her  mailer.  At  this  compliment 
he  bowed,  which  flie  returned  with  a  curtetV. 
He  praifed  her  tafle,  and  fhe  commended  Iiis 
un d er ftan ding  ;  an  age  could  not  have  made 
them  better  acquainted.  While  the  fond  mo¬ 
ther  too,  equally  happy,  infilled  upon  her 
landlord's  flepping  in,  and  tallinga  glafsof 
her  goofeberry.  The  whole  family  feemed 
eameil  to  pleafe  him  ;  my  girls  attempted  to 
entertain  him  with  topics  they  thought  moll 
modern,  while  Moles,  on  the  contrary,  gave 
him  a  quellion  or  two  from  fhe  ancients,  for 
which  he  had  the  fatisfaClion  of  being  laugh¬ 
ed  at  :  my  little  ones  were  no  lefs  bufy,  and 
fondly  fluck  clofe  to  the  ltranger.  All  my  en¬ 
deavours  could  fcarce  keep  their  dirty  finoers 
from  handling  and  tarnilhing  the  lace  on  his 
cloaths,  and  lifting  up  the  flaps  pf  his  pec- 
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ket  holes,  to  fee  what  was  there.  At  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  evening  he  took  leave  ;  but  not 
till  he  had  re  quelled  permiflion  to  renew  his 
vilit,  which,  as  he  was  our  landlord,  we  moll 
readily  agreed  to. 

As  foon  as  he  was  gone,  my  wife  called 
a  council  on  the  conduct  of  the  day.  She  was 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  a  moll  fortunate  hit  : 
for  that  fte  had  known  even  ltranger 
things  than  that  brought  to  bear.  She  hoped 
again  to  fee  the  day  in  which  we  might  hold 
up  our  head  with  the  bell  of  them  ;  and  con¬ 
cluded,  Ihe  protelled  Ihe  could  fee  no  reafon 
why  the  two  Mifs  Wrinklers  Ihould  marry 
great  fortunes,  and  her  children  get  non c. 
As  this  lall  argument  was  directed  to  me,  I 
protelled  I  could  fee  nO  reafon  for  it  neither, 
nor  why  Mr.  Simpkins  got  the  ten  thoufand 
pound  prize  in  the  lottery,  and  we  fate  down 
with  a  blank.  *  I  prolell,  Charles/  cried  my 
wife/  this  is  the  way  yon  alwavs  damp  my 

<  girls  and  me  when  we  are  in  fpirits.  Tell 

<  me,  Sophy,  my  dear,  what  do  you  think  of 

our  new  vifitor  ?  Don't  you  think  he  feemed 
to  be  good-natured  !’ - luimenfely  fo,  in¬ 

deed,  mamma/  replied  Ihe,  €  1  think  he  has  a 

<  great  deal  t0  fay  upon  every  thing,  and 
t  is  never  at  a  lofs  ;  and  the  more  trifling 

<  the  fubjed^  the  more  he  has  to  fay.' - 

<  Yes/  cried  Olivia,  ‘  he  is  well  enough 
i  for  a  man  ;  but  for  my  part  I  don  t  much 
*  like  him,  he  is  lo  extremely  impudent  and 

<  familiar  ;  but  on  the  guitar  he  is  Ihocking. 
Thefe  two  laft  fpeeches  I  interpreted  by 
contraries.  I  found  by  this  that  Sophia  in¬ 
ternally  defpifed,  as  much  as  Olivia  fecretiy 
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admired  him.—'  Whatever  may  be  your  op- 

<  inions  of  him,  my  childern/  cried  I,  '  to.  con- 

<  fefs  a  truth,  he  has  not  prepoffeft  me  in  his 

<  favour.  Difproportioned  friendfhips  ever 

<  terminate  in  difguft  ;  and  I  thought,  not 
i  withftanding*  all  his  eafe,  that  he  feemed 
4  perfectly  fenfible  of  the  diftance  between  us, 
4  Let  us  keep  to  companions  of  our  own  rank. 
4  There  is  no  chara&er  more  contemptible 
4  than  a  man  that  is  a  fortune-hunter  ;  and 
4  1  can  fee  no  reafon  why  fortune-hunting  wo- 
4  men  Ihould  not  be  contemptible  too.  .  Thus, 
4  at  beft,  we  fhall  be  contemptible  if  his  views 

<  be  honorable  ;  but  it  they  oe  otherwife  \  .1 
-  fhould  lliudder  but  to  think  ot  that  !  It  if 

<  true,  I  have  no  apprehenlions  from  the  com 
i  dut5i  of  my  children,  but  I  think  there  are 

i  fome  from  his  character. ’ - 1  would  have 

proceeded,  but  for  the  interruption  of  a  fer- 
vant  from  the  ’Squire,  who,  with  his  compli¬ 
ments  ,  fent  us  a  lide  ofvenifon,  and  a  pro* 
mile  to  dine  with  us  fome  days  after.  This 
well-timed  prefent  pleaded  more  powerfully 
in  his  favour,  than  any  thing  I  had  to  fay 
could  obviate.  I  therefore  continued  filent, 
fatisfied  with  juft  having  pointed  out  danger, 
and  leaving  it  to  their  own  diicretionto  avoid 
it.  That  virtue  which  requires  to  be  eves 
guarded,  is  fcar^e  worth  the  pentineU 
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The  kappinefs  of  a  country  fire -fide. 

,  m 

S  we  carried  on  the  former  difpute  with 


Jr\  fome  degree  of  warmth,  in  order  to  acco¬ 
modate  matters,  it  was  univerfally  agreed, 
that  we  ftiould  have  a  part  of  the  venifon  for 
flipper,  and  the  girls  undertook  the  talk  with 
alacrity.  ‘I  am  lorry/  cried  I,  1  that  we  have 

*  no  neighbour  or  ltranger  to  take  a  part  in 
4  this  good  cheer  ;  feafis  of  this  kind  acquire 

€  a  double  relifh  from  hofpitality/ - 

i  Blefs  me,'  cried  my  wife,  ‘here  comes  our 
€  good  friend  Mr.  Burchell,  that  faved  our 
4  Sophia,  and  that  run  you  down  fairly  in  the 

4  argument/ - Confute  me  in  argument, 

4  child!’  cried  I.  *  You  miftake  there,  my  dear. 

*  I  believe  there  are  but  few  that  can  do  that ; 
4  I  never  difpute  your  abilities  at  making  a 
4  goofe-pye,  and  I  beg  you’ll  leave  argument 
4  to  me.’ — As  I  fpoke  poor  Mr.  Burchell  enter¬ 
ed  the  houfe,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  fami¬ 
ly.  who  Ihook  him  heartily  by  the  hand, 
while  little  Dick  officioully  reached  him  a 
chair. 

I  was  pleafed  with  the  poor  man’s  friend/hip 
for  two  reafons ;  becauic  I  knew  that  he 
wanted  mine,  and  I  knew  him  to  be  friendly 
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as  far  as  he  was  able.  He  was  known  in  our 
neighbourhood  by  the  character  of  the  poor 
Gentleman  that  would  do  no  good  when  he 
was  young*,  though  he  was  not  yet  thirty.  He 
would  at  intervals  talk  with  great  good  fen fe  ; 
but  in  general  he  was  fondeft  of  the  company 
of  children,  whom  he  ufed  to  call  harmless 
little  men.  He  was  famous,  I  found,  for  fing- 
ing  them  ballads,  and  telling  them  dories  ; 
and  feldom  went  out  without  fomething  in  his 
pockets  for  them,  a  piece  of  ginger-bread,  or 
an  halfpenny  whiffle.  He  generally  came 
for  a  few  days  into  our  neighbourhood  once  a 
year,  and  lived  upon  the  neighbours  hofpita- 
lity.  He  fat  down  to  fupper  among  us,  and 
my  wife  was  not  (paring  of  her  goofeberry 
wine.  The  tale  went  round  ;  he  fung  us  old 
fongs,  and  gave  the  children  the  dory  of  the 
Buck  of  Beverland,  with  the  hill  or  y  of  Pati¬ 
ent  Griffel,  the  adventures  of  Catfkin,and  then 
Fair  Rofamond’s  bower.  Our  cock,  which 
always  crew  at  eleven,  now  told  us  it  was  time 
for  repofe  ;  but  an  unforefeen  difficulty  dart¬ 
ed  about  lodging  the  dranger  :  all  our  beds 
were  already  taken  up,  and  it  was  too  late  to 
fend  him  to  the  next  ale-houfe.  In  this  dilem¬ 
ma,  little  Dick  offered  him  his  part  of  the  bed, 
if  his  brother  Mo fes  would  let  him  lie  with 
him ;  i  And  1/  cried  Bill,  9  will  give  Mr  Bur- 
4  chell  my  part  if  my  fibers  will  take  me  to 
€  theirs. * — 4  Well  done,  my  good  children,* 
cried  I,  4  hofpitality  is  one  of  the  fird  chri- 
4  Ilian  duties.  The  bead  retires  to  its  fhelter, 
4  and  the  bird  flies  to  its  nell ;  but  helplefs 
4  man  can  only  find  refuge  from  his  fellow 
4  creature.  The  greateft  dranger  in  this  world? 
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*  was  *,e  that  came  to  fave  it.  He  never  had! 

*  an  lioufp,  as  if  willing  to  lee  what  hofpita- 

*  lity  was  left  remaining  among!!  ns.  De- 

*  hcrah,  my  dear,*  cried  I  to  my  wife,  give 

*  thole  boys  a  lump  of  liigar  each,  and  let 
<  Dick’s  be  the  large!!,  becaufehe  fpoke  fir!!.* 

Iii  the  morning  early  I  called  out  my  whole 
family  to  help  at  laving  an  aftergrowth  of  hay, 
and  our  guel!  offering  his  afliltance,  he  was 
accepted  among  the  number.  Our  labours 
Went  on  lightly,  we  turned  the  fwath  to  the 
wind,  I  w  ent  oremoll,  and  the  ref!  follow  ed 
in  due  fiicceiiion.  I  could  not  avoid,  however s 
ohferving  the  affiduity  of  Mr.  Borchell  in  af 
fitting  my  daughter  Sophia  in  her  part  of  the 
taik.  When  he  had  finifhed  his  own,  he 
would  join  inher’s  and  enter  into  a  clofe  con- 
veriation  :  but  I  had  too  good  an  opinion 
oi  Sophia’s  under!! an  ding,  and  was  too  welt 
convinced  of  her  ambition,  to  be  under  any 
uneaflnefs  from  a  man  of  broken  fortune. 
When  we  were  finifhed  for  the  day*  Mr.  Bur- 
chell  was  invited  as  on  the  night  before  ;  but 
he  refuted,  as  he  was  to  live  that  night  at  a 
neighbour’s,  to  whole  child  he  was  carrying 
a  whiffle.  When  gone,  our  converfation  at 
fupper  turned  upon  our  late  unfortunate 
gueff.  ‘What  a  ftrong  inffance’  laid,  I,  4  is 
4  that  poor  man  of  the  miferies  attending  a 
4  youth  of  levity  and  extravagance.  He  I  y  no 
4  means  wants  fenfe,  which  only  ferves  to 

*  aggravate  his  former  folly.  Poor  forlorn 
4  creature,  where  are  now  the  revellers,  the 
<  flatterers,  that  he  could  once  infpire  and 
4  command  !  Gone  perhaps  to  attend  the  bag- 

♦  nio  pander,  grown  rich  by  his  extravagance* 
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<  They  once  praifed 

.  the  pander  :  their  former  raptures  at  ms  wit, 

•'  are  now  converted  into  iarcalms  at  his  tolly  : 

-  he  is  poor,  and  perhaps  deferves  poverty; 
i  for  he  has  neither  the  ambition  to  be  mde- 
i  pendent,  nor  the  Mil  to  beuleful.  Prompt¬ 
ed  perhaps  by  fome  fecret  reatons,  I  deliveied 
this  obl’ei  vation  with  too  much  acrimony, 
which  my  Sophia  gently  reproved.  What- 
<■  foeverhis  former  condud  may  be.pappa,  his 
4  circumllances  lhould  exempt  him  tiom 

-  lure  now.  His  prefent  indigence  is  a  iul- 

#  ficient  puniihment  for  former  folly  ;  and  1 

*  have  lieard  my  pappa  himfelf  lay,  that  v/e 
i  fhould  never  ftrike  our  unneceifary  blow  at 

<  a  victim  over  whom  providence  holds  the 

<  fcourge  of  its  refeiitment.’ - <  You  are 

i  right,  Sophy/  cried  my  foil  Mofes,  and  one 
4  of  the  antients  finely  reprefents  fo  malicious 

<  a  condutf ,  by  the  attempts  of  a  ruflic  to  flay 
4  Marly  as,  whole  lkin,  the  fable  tells  us,  had 
i  been  wholly  llript  off  by  another.  Befides 

*  X  don’t  know  if  this  poor  man’s  lituation  he 
4  fo  bad  as  my  father  would  reprefent  it.  We 
4  are  not  to  judge  of  the  feelings  of  others  by 
4  what  we  might  feel  if  in  their  place.  How- 

#  ever  dark  the  habitation  of  the  mole  to  our 
4  eyes,  yet  the  animal  itfelf  finds  the  apart- 
4  ment  fiifficiently  liglitibnie.  And  to  confels 
4  a  truth,  this  man’s  mind  feems  fitted  to  liis 
4  if  at  ion ;  for  I  never  heard  any  one  more 
<  fp rightly  than  he  was  to-day,  when  he  con- 

4  verfed  with  yon.’ - This  was  laid  without 

the  lead  defign,  however  it  excited  a  blufli, 
which  fhe  drove  to  cover  by  an  attested  laugh 
aifuring  him  that  Hie  fcarcc  took  any  notice  o 
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he  faid  to  her;  but  that  Ihe  believed  he 
2f’Sht  once  have  been  a  very  fine  gentleman 
Tne  ieamnefs  with  which  (he  undertook  *o 
vindicate  herielf,  and  her  blnflurig,  werefy™ 

0»* 

* 1  CIi  ray  lulpicions. 

mvlYf  eXpeAed  our  landl°rd  the  next  day 
fes  lhrc  "C,nt  to  make  the  venilon  pally  ;  Mo’- 

my  dano  W111!-’  whil,e  1  ta«^t  the  little  ones; 
relt  a"8d  / ;rs  Reined  equaUy  bufy  with  the 

coal  r  1  ob,r?rved  them  for  a  good  while 
cooking  fomethmg  over  the  fire.  °  I  at  fi.-rt 

fce0S  ,theVVere  affilt*nS  their  mother  ;  bnt 

lime  Dick  informed  me  in  a  whifper,  that 

of  ^lUndrit1”/  3  W^trthe  face‘  Walhes 

ot  all  kinds  I  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  •  for 
knew  that  inilead  of  mending  thecomplexi 

n,  and  it  was  too  late  to  begin  another* 


CHAP.  rVII. 

t  *  t 

A  town  wit  defcribed.  The  dullefl  fellows  7/iay 
learn  to  be  comical  for  a  night  or  two . 

WHEN  the  morning  arrived  on  which  we 
were  to  entertain  our  young  landlord, 
it  may  be  ealily  fuppofed  what  provifions  were 
exhaulled  to  make  an  appearance.  It  may  al- 
fo  be  conje&ured  that  my  wife  and  daughters 
expanded  their  gayeft  plumage  upon  this  oc- 
cafidii.  Mr.  Thornhill  came  with  a  couple  of 
friends,  his  chaplain  and  feeder.  The  fer- 
vants,  who  were  numerous,  he  politely  order- 
ed  to  the  next  ale-houle  :  but  my  wife,  in  the 
triumph  of  her  heart,  infilled  on  entertaining 
them  all;  for  which,  by  the  bye,  our  family 
was  pinched  for  three  weeks  after.  As  Mr. 
Burchell  had  hinted  to  us  the  day  before, that 
*/r/^VaS  .making  fome  propofals  of  marriage  to 
.  Wilmot,  my  fon  George’s  former  millrels, 
this  a  good  deal  damped  the  heartinefs  of  his 
reception:  but  accident  in  l'ome  meafure,  re¬ 
lieved  our  embarrafment ;  for  one  of  the 

h*PPcning  to  mention  her  name, 
Mr.  Thornhill  obferved  with  an  oath,  that  he 
never  knew  any  thing  more  abfurd  than  cal¬ 
ling  luch  a  fright  a  beauty  :  <  For  flrike  me  ug- 
continued  he^  *  if  I  lhould  not  find  as  much 
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4  pleafurc  in  chufingmy  miftrefs  by  the  infor- 
4  mat  ion  of  a  lamp  under  the  clock  at  St. 

4  Dunllan’s.’  At  this  lie  laughed  and  fo  did 
we:— the  jells  of  the  rich  are  ever  fuccefsful. 
Olivia  too  could  not  avoid  whifpering*  loud 

eiioiodi  to  be  heard,  that  he  had  an  infinite 

& 

fund  of  humour. 

After  dinner,  1  began  with  my  ufual  toall, 
the  Church  ;  for  this  I  was  thanked  by  the 
chaplain,  as  he  faid  the  church  was  the  only 

millre^s  of  his  affections. - 4  Come  tell  us 

r»  honeltly,  Frank/  faid  the  ’Squire,  with  his 
ufual  archnefs,  *  fuppofe  the  church  your  pre- 

<  {but  miflrefs,  drefl  in  lawn  fleer  es,  on 

<  one  hand,  and  Mils  Sophia,  with  no  lawn 

<  about  her,  on  the  other,  which  would  you  be 

<  for  V  4  For  both,  to  be  lure/  cried  the  chap¬ 
lain.^  Right  Frank/  cried  the  ’Squire  ;  ‘  for 
4  may  this  glafs  fuffocate  me  but  a  fine  girl  is 

<  worth  all  the  priellcraft  in  the  creation. 

4  por  what  are  tythes  and  tricks  but  an  impo- 

<  fit  ion,  all  a  confounded  impollure,  and  I  can 

4  prove  it.’ _ -4  I  wilh  you  would/  cried  my 

fan  Mofes,  <  and  I  think/  continued  he,  ‘  that 

*  I  fliould  be  able  to  anlwer  you.’ - ^  Very 

*  well,  Sir/  cried  the  ’Squire,  who  immediate¬ 
ly  fmoaked  him,  and  winking  on  the  reit  o 
the  company  to  prepare  us  for  the  Iport,  *  I 

€  you  are  for  a  cool  argument  upon  that  lu  qcct, 

<  I  am  ready  to  accept  the  challenge.  And 

<  fir ft  whether  are  you  for  managing  it  ana- 

<  looically,  or  dialogically  V4  famformanag- 

<  ins  it  rationally/  cried  Mofes,  quite  hap- 

DV  at  being  permitted  to  dilpute.  Good  a- 

oain/  cried  the  ’Squire,  ‘  and  hrhly  o t  t he 
?  lirli.  I  hope  you’ll  not  deny  that  what- 
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«  ever  is,  is.  If  you  don’t  grant  me  that,  I  can 

4  go  no  further/ - ‘  Why/  returned  Moles, 

4  1  think  I  may  grant  that  and  make  the  belt 

4  of  it/ - -4  I  hope  too,’  returned  the  other, 

4  you’ll  grant  that  a  part  is  lels  than  the  whole/ 
4  I  grant  that  too/  cried  Moles,  4  it  is  but  juib 
4  and  reafonable/ — I  hope, ’cried  the ’Squire, 
4  you  will  not  deny,  that  the  two  angles  of  a 
4  triangle  are  equal  to  tsvo  right  ones/ — €  No- 
4  tiling  can  be  plainer,’  returned  t’other,  and 

looked  round  with  his  ufual  importance. - - 

4  Very  well/  cried  the  ’Squire,  fpeaking  very 
quick,  4  the  premifes  being  thus  fettled,  I  pro- 
4  ceed  to  obferve,  that  the  concatenation  of 
4  felf  exillences,  proceeding  in  a  reciprocal 
4  duplicate  ratio,  naturally  produce  a  proble- 
4  matical  dialogifm,  which  in  fome  mealure 
4  proves  that  the  elfence  of  fpirituality  may 
4  be  referred  to  the  fecond  predicable/ — 4  Hold, 
4  hold/  cried  the  other,  4  I  deny  that  :  Do  you 

*  think  I  can  thus  tamely  fubmit  to  fuch  hete- 

4  rodox  doctrines?’ - <  What/  replied  the 

’Squire,  as  if  in  a  paffion,  4  not  fubmit !  An- 

*  fwer  me  one  plain  quellion  :  Do  you  think 

*  Arillotle  right  when  he  fays,  that  relatives 
4  are  related  ?’  4  Undoubtedly/  replied  the  o- 
ther.  Ir  io  then,  ciicd  the  Squire,  4  anlwer 
4  me  dirertly  to  what  I  propole  :  Whether  do 

*  you  judge  the  analytical  invefligation  of  the 
4  Part  of  my  enthymem  deficient  fecund- 
‘  um  quoad,  or  quoad  minus,  and  give  me  your 
'  teafons:  give  me  your  realons:  1  lay, -directly/ 

-  —I  pro  tell,’  cried  Mofes,  I  don’t  rightly  com- 
4  prehend  the  force  of  your  re afoniiig  ;  but  if 
4  it  be  reduced  to  one  fimple  proportion,  I 
4  fancy  it  may  then  have  an  anfwer.’ _ 4  O, 

E 
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f  Sir/  cried  the  ’Squire,  *  I  am  your  moll  hum- 

<  ble  fbrvant,  I  find  you  want  me  to  furnifh 

<  you  with  argument  and  intellects  too.  No, 

(  Sir,  there  I  proted  you  are  too  hard  for  raef 
This  effectually  raifed  the  laugh  againfl  poor 
Mofes,  who  fate  the  only  diiinal  figure  in  z. 
groupe  of  merry  faces  :  nor  did  he  ofter  a 
(ingle  fyllable  more  during  the  whole  enter¬ 
tainment. 

But  though  all  this  gave  me  no  pleafure,  it 
had  a  very  different  eiieCl  upon  Olivia,  who 
miflook  it  for  humour,  though  but  a  mere  aCl 
of  the  memory.  She  thought  himtherefoie  a 
very  fine  gentleman  ;  and  fuch  as  confioci 
•what  powerful  ingredients  a  good  %nre,  fine 
cl  oaths,  and  fortune,  are  in  that  character, 
will  eafily  forgive  her.  Mr.  Thornhill,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  real  ignorance,  talked  with 
cafe,  and  could  expatiate  upon  the  common 
topics  of  converfation  with  fluency.  It  is  not 
furprifmg  then  that  fuch  talents  fhould  win 
the  affections  of  a  girl,  who  by  education  was 
taught  to  value  an  appearance  in  hcrfelf, 

and  confequently  to  fet  a  value  upon  it  in 

* 

another.  .  . 

Upon  his  departure,  we  again  entered  into 

a  debate  upon  the  merits  of  our  young-  land¬ 
lord.  As  he  directed  his  looks  and  converla- 
tion  to  Olivia,  it  was  no  longer  doubted  but 
that  (he  was  the  object  that  induced  him  to  be 
our  vifitor.  Nor  did  (he  (eem  to  be  much  dif- 
pleafed  at  the  innocent  raillery  of  her  brother 
and  filler  upon  this  occaiion.  Even  Deboiah 
lierfelf  feemed  to  (hare  the  glory  ot  toe  day, 
and  exulted  in  her  daughter’s  victory  as  it  i* 
-were  her  own.  *  And  now  my  dear,  ciyt  d  flw 
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to  me,  r  Til  fairly  own,  that  it  was  I  that  in- 

<  ft rucled  my  girls  to  encourage  our  landlord’s 

'  4  add  relies .  I  had  always  fame  ambition,  and 

# 

4  you  now  lee  that.  1  was  right ;  for  who  knows 
‘  how  this  may  end  V  Ay,  who  knows  that  in- 
i  deed/  anfwered  I,  with  a  groan  :  4  for  my 
i  part  I  don’t  much  like  it ;  and  1  could  have 
4  been  better  pleated  with  one  that  was  poor 
(  and  hone  it,  than  this  tine  gentleman  with 
4  his  fortune  and  infidelity  ;  for  depend  on’i, 

‘  if  he  be  what  1  iufpecft  him,  no  free-thinker 
i  lhall  ever  have  a  child  of  mined 

€  Sure,  father,’  cried  Moles,  4  you  are  too 
1  fevere  in  this  ;  for  heaven  will  never  arraign 

*  him  for  what  he  thinks,  but  for  what  he 

4  does.  Every  man  has  a  thoufand  vicious' 
4  thoughts,  which,  arife  without  his  power  to 
4  fupprefs.  Thinking  freely  of  religion,  may 
4  be  involuntary  with  tills  gentleman  :  fo  that 
4  allowing  his  fentiments  to  be  wrong,  yet  as 
4  he  is  purely  paftive  in  his  ailent,  he  is  no 
4  more  to  be  blamed  for  his  errors  than  the  go- 
4  vernor  of  a  city  without  walls  for  the  fhelter 
4  he  is  obliged  to  afford  an  invading  enemy.’ 

4  True,  my  foil,’  cried  I  5  4  but  if  the  go- 
4  vernor  invites  the  enemy  there,  be  is  juftly 

*  culpable.  And  fuch  is  always  the  cafe  with 
4  thole  who  embrace  error..  The  vice  does 
4  not  lie  in  affenting  to  the  proofs  they  fee  ; 
i  hut  in  being  blind  to  many  of  the  proofs  that 

*  offer.  So  that,  though  our  erroneous  opi* 

4  nions  be  involuntary  when  formed,  yet  as 
4  we  have  been  wilfully  corrupt,  or  very  ne- 
4  gligent  in  forming  them,  we  deferve  pu- 

4  nffhment  for  our  vice,  or  contempt  foy  our 
4-  folly. 

£  a 
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My  wife  now  kept  up  the  converfation,  tho* 
not  the  argument :  fhe  obferved,  that  feveral 
very  prudent  men  of  our  acquaintance  were 
free-thinkers  and  made  very  good  hufbands  ; 
and  (he  knew  fome  fenfible  girls  that  had  /kill 
enough  to  make  converts  of  their  fpoufes : 

<  And  who  knows,  my  dear/  continued  fhe, 

*  what  Olivia  may  be  able  to  do.  The  girl 

*  has  a  great  deal  to  fay  upon  every  fubjeft, 

<  and  to  my  knowledge  is  very  well  ikilled  in 
4  co ntr overly.' 

<  Why,  my  dear,  what  controverfy  can  fne 

<  have  read  ?’  cried  I,  ‘  It  does  not  occur  to  me 
4  that  I  ever  put  fuch  books  into  her  hands  : 
4  you  certainly  over-rate  her  merit.  Indeed, 
i  pappa/  replied  Olivia,  4  Ihe  does  not:  I  have 
4  read  a  great  deal  of  controverfy.  1  have 
4  read  the  difputes  between  Thwackuna  and 
4  Square  the  controverfy  between  Rofcinfon 

<  Crufoe  and  Friday  the  lavage,  and  I  am  now' 

*  employed  in  reading  the  conti  ove^y  in 

4  lioious  c'ourtfhip/ - 4  Very  well,  cried  b 

4  that’s  a  good  girl,  I  find  you  are  perfectly 
,  qualified  for  making  converts,  and  fo  go 
4  help  your  mother  to  make  the  gooiebciry 

*  pye/ 


CHAP.  VIII. 


An  amour ,  which  promifes  little  good  fortune,  yet 
may  be  productive  of  much. 

r  |  >  H  E  next  morning  we  were  again  vifited 
X  by  Mr.  Burchell,  though  I  began  for 
certain  reafbns,  to  be  difpleafed  with  the  fre* 
quency  of  his  return  ;  but  I  could  not  refufe 
him  my  company  and  fire-fide.  It  is  true  his 
labour  more  than  requited  his  entertainment ; 
for  he  wrought  among  us  with  vigour,  and 
either  in  the  meadow  or  at  the  hay- rick  put 
himfelf  foreinoll.  Befides,  he  had  always 
fomething  amuling  to  fay  that  leffened  our 
toil,  and  was  at  once  fo  out  of  the  way,  and 
yetfo  leniible,  that  I  loved,  laughed  at,  and 
pitied  him.  My  only  diflike  arofe  from  an 
attachment  he  di (covered  to  my  daughter  : 
he  would,  in  a  jelling  manner,  call  her  his 
little  mi  It  refs,  and  when  he  bought  each  of 
the  girls  a  let  of  ribbands,  hers  was  the  fined  . 
I  knew*  not  how,  but  he  every  day  feemed  fo 
become  more  amiable,  his  wit  to  improve  ,  and 
his  fimplicty  to  allume  the  fuperior  airs  of 
wifdora. 

Our  family  dined  in  the  field,  and  we  fate, 
or  rather  reclined,  round  a  temperate  ref>al|, 
our  cloth  fpread  upon  the  hay,  while  Mr,. 
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Burcliell  gave  chearfulnefs  to  the  feafl.  T© 
heighten  our  fatisfa&ion  two  blackbirds  an¬ 
swered  each  other  from  oppofite  hedges,  the 
familiar  red-breall  came  and  picked  the  crumbs 
from  our  hands,  and  every  found  feemed  but 
the  echo  of  tranquility.  4  I  never  fit  thus/ 
fays  Sophia,  4  but  1  think  ©f  the  two  lovers,  fo 
4  fweetly  defcribed  by  Mr.  Gay,  who  were 
4  ftruck  dead  in  each  other's  arms.  There  is 
4  lomething  fo  pathetic  in  the  defcription, 

4  that  I  have  read  it  an  hundred  times  with 

4  new  rapture  ’ - ’  In  my  opinion,  *  cried 

*  my  fon,  ’  the  fineft  ftrokes  in  that  defcription 
4  are  much  below  thofe  in  the  Ac#  and  Gale« 

4  tia  of  Ovid.  The  Roman  poet  underilands  the 
4  ufe  of  contra  ft  better,  and  upon  that  figure 
4  artf  ully  managed  all  fli  ength  in  the  pathetic 
4  depends.’ — 4  It  is  remarkable,’  cried  Mr.  Bur- 
chell,  4  that  both  the  poets  you  mention  have 
4  equally  contributed  to  introduce  a  falfe 
4  taite  into  their  refpeclive  countries,  by  load. 

4  ing  all  their  lines  with  epithet.  Men  of  lit- 
4  tie  oenius  found  them  moll  eafily  imitated 
4  in  their  defects,  and  Engliih  poetry,  like 
4  that  in  theJatter  empire  of  Rome,  is  nothing 
4  at  prefeni  \>ut  a  combination  of  luxuriant 
4  images,  without  plot  or  connexion;  a  filing 
4  of  epithets  that  improve  the  found,  without 
4  carrying  on  the  fenfe.  But  perhaps,  Ma- 
4  dam,  while  I  thus  reprehend  others,  you’ll 
4  think  it  juft  that  I  fliould  give  them  an  op. 
4  portunity  to  retaliate,  and  indeed  I  have 
4  made  this  remark  only  to  have  an  opportu- 
4  nity  of  introducing  to  the  company  a  bal- 
4  lad,  which,  whate'  er  be  Us  other  dd*uS>  is 
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1  1  think  at  lead  free  from  thofe  I  have 
9  mentioned/ 


A  '  B  A  L  L  A  D. 

<  r^pURN,  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale, 
X  i  And  guide  my  lonely  way, 

*  To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale, 

4  With  hofpitable  ray. 

4  For  here,  forlorn  and  loll  I  tread, 

*  With  fainting  Heps  and  How  ; 

4  Where  wilds  immeasurably  fpread, 

4  Seem  lengthening  as  I  go/ 

4  Forbear,  my  foil/  the  hermit  cries. 

4  To  tempt  the  dangerous  gloom  ; 

*  For  yonder  faithlefs  phantom  dies 
4  To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

4  Here  to  the  houfelefs  child  of  want, 

4  My  door  is  open  Hill  ; 

*  And  tho*  my  portion  is  but  fcant, 

4  I  give  it  with  good  will. 

9  Then  turn  to  night,  and  freely  {hare 
4  Whate’er  my  cell  bellows  ; 

9  My  rufhy  couch,  and  frugal  fare, 

4  My  blelfing  and  repofe. 

*  No  flocks  that  range  the  valley  free/ 

4  To  {laughter  1  condemn  : 

9  Taught  by  that  power  that  pities  me, 

4  1  learn  to  pity  them. 

9  But  from  the  mountain's  grafly  fide, 

4  A  guiltlefs  feail  I  bring  j 

4  A  fcrip  with  herbs  and  fruits  fupply'd^ 

5  Amd  water  from  the  ip  ring  > 
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Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cares  forgo  ; 
4  All  earth-born  cares  are  wrong  : 

*  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

4  Nor  wants  that  little  long.* 

Soft  as  the  clew  from  heav’n  delcends, 

His  gentle  accents  fell  ; 

The  in  o  deft  ft  ranger  lowly  bends. 

And  follows  to  the  cell. 

Far  in  a  wilderneis  oblcure 
The  lonely  manfton  lay, 

A  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  poor 
And  it  rangers  led  aitray. 

No  (tores  beneath  its  humble  thatch 
Requir’d  a  m  after’s  care  ; 

The  wicket  opening  with  a  latch, 
Received  the  harmlefs  pair. 

And  now  when  bufy  crowds  retire 
To  take  their  evening  reft. 

The  hermit  trimm’d  his  little  lire. 

And  cheer’d  his  penfive  gueft  ; 

And  fpread  his  vegitable  (tore. 

And  g;ayly  preft,  and  ftnird. 

And  (kill’d  in  legendary  lore. 

The  lingring  hours  beguiled  . 

Around  in  lympathetic  mirth 
Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries, 

Jfhe  cricl  et  chimps  in  the  hearth  ; 

The  crackling  faggot  (lies. 

But  nothing  could  a  charm  impart 
To  both  the  ftranger’s  woe  ; 

For  gr  ef  was  heavy  at  his  hearty 
And" tears  began  to  (low. 
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His  riling  cares  the  hermit  fpy  d. 

With  anfwering  care  oppreft  : 

*  And  whence,  unhappy  youth,’  lie  cry’d, 
'  The  forrows  of  thy  breail  ? 

*  From  better  habitations  fpum’d, 

'  Relu&ant  doit  thou  rove  ; 

*  Or  grieve  for  friendship  unretum’d, 

€  Or  unregarded  lo^ *  £ 

*  Alas  !  the  joys  that  fortune  brings, 

4  Are  trifling  and  decay ; 

4  And  thofe  who  prize  the  paltry  things, 

4  More  trifling  Hill  than  they. 

• 

4  And  what  is  friendfhip  but  a  name, 

4  A  charm  that  lulls  to  ileep  ; 

4  A  (hade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame, 
c  But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ? 

4  And  love  is  Hill  an  emptier  found, 

4  The  modern  fair  one’s  jefl, 

4  On  earth  unfeen,  or  only  found 
4  To  warm  the  turtle’s  neil. 


* 


4  For  Shame,  fond  youth,  thy  Sorrows  hulh, 
4  And  Spurn  the  lex,’  he  laid  : 

But  while  he  fpoke,  a  riling  biufh 
His  love-lorn  gueft  betray’d.  c 

Surpriz’d  he  lees  new  beauties  rife 
Swift  mantling  to  the  view. 

Like  colours  o’er  the  morning  Ikies, 

As  bright,  as  tranfient  too. 

The  balhful  look,  the  riling  breail, 

Alternate  fpread  alarms. 

The  lovely  llranger  Hands  confeli 
A  maid  in  all  her  charms. 
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And,  ah,  forgive  a  ftranger  rude, 

A  wretch  forlorn,’  Ihe  crv’d, 

*  Whole  feet  unhallowed  thus  intrude 
Where  heav’n  and  you  relide. 

But  let  a  maid  thy  pity  {hare, 

Whom  love  has  taught  to  ilray  ; 
Who  leeks  for  rell,  but  finds  delpair 
4  Companion  of  her  way. 

My  father  liv’d  befide  the  Tyne* 

*  A  wealthy  lord  was  he  a 

y  ^ 

4  And  all  his  wealth  was  mark’d  as  mine. 
He  had  but  only  me . 

4  To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms, 

4  Unnumbei ’d  fuitors  came  ; 

4  Who  prais’d  me  for  imputed  charms. 
And  felt  or  feign’d  a  flame. 

4  Each  hour  a  mercenary  crowd 


4  With  richefl  proffers  flrove  ; 

4  Among  the  rell  young  Edwin  bow’d. 
But  never  talk’d  of  love* 

4  In  humble  fimplell  habit  clad, 

4  No  wealth  nor  power  had  he  ; 

4  Wifdom  and  worth  were  all  he  had, 

4  But  thefe  were  all  to  me. 

4  The  blolfom  opening  to  the  day 
The  dews  of  heav’n  refin’d, 

4  Could  nought  of  purity  dilplay, 

4  To  emulate  his  mind. 

4  The  dew,  the  blolfom  on  the  tree, 

4  With  charn\s  inconllant  Ihine  ; 

4  Their  charms  were  his,  but  woe  to  me, 
4  Their  conllancy  was  mine* 
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4  For  dill  I  try'd  each  tickle  art, 

(  Importunate  and  vain  ; 

4  And  while  his  paiiion  touch'd  m y  hearty 
4  I  triumph'd  in  his  pain. 

<  Till  quite  deje&ed  with  my  {corn, 

<  He  left  me  to  my  pride  ; 

4  And  fought  a  iolitude  forlorn, 

4  In  fecret  where  he  died. 

f  But  mine  the  fbrrow,  mine  the  fault, 

€  And  well  my  life  lhall  pay, 

{  I'll  feek  the  folitude  he  fought, 

€  And  ilretch  me  where  he  lay.— _ 

4  And  there  forlorn  defpairing  hid, 

4  I'll  lay  me  down  and  die  : 

i  'Twasfo  for  me  that  Edwin  did, 

4  And  lb  for  him  will  1/ 

*  Forbid  it,  heav'n  !'  the  hermit  cry'd. 

And  clalp’d  her  to  his  breaft  : 

The  wondering  fair  one  turn'd  to  chide, 

'Twas  Edwin's  felf  that  prell. 

4  Turn,  Angelina,  ever  dear, 

4  My  charmer,  turn  to  lee, 

4  Thy  own,  thy  long  loft  Edwin  here,  > 

4  Reftor'd  to  love  and  thee. 

€  Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart, 

4  And  ev'ry  care  relign  : 

#  And  lhall  we  never,  never  part, 

4  My  life, — my  all  that’s  mine. 

4  No,  never,  from  this  hour  to  part, 

4  We'll  live  and  love  lb  true  ; 

4  The  ligh  that  rends  thy  conftant  heart, 

*  Shall  break  thy  Edwin's  too/ 
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While  this  ballad  was  reading,  Sophia  Teem¬ 
ed  to  mix  an  air  of  tendernefs  with  her  ap¬ 
probation.  But  our  tranquillity  was  Toon  di- 
lturbed  by  the  report  of  a  gun  juft  by  us,  and 
immediately  after  a  man  was  feen  burftirg 
through  the  hedge,  to  take  up  the  game  he 
had  killed.  This  fportfman  was  the  ’Squire’s 
chaplain,  who  had  fliot  one  of  the  blackbirds 
that  fo  agreeably  entertained  us.  So  loud  a 
report,  and  fo  near,  ftartled  my  daughters  ; 
and  I  could  perceive  that  Sophia  in  the  fright 
had  thrown  herfelf  into  Mr.  Burehell’s  arms 
for  protection.  The  gentleman  came  up,  and 
a  Iked  pardon  for  having  disturbed  us,  affirm¬ 
ing  that  he  was  ignorant  of  our  being  fo 
pear.  He  therefore  fate  down  by  my  youngeft 
daughter,  and  fportfman  like,  offered  her 
what  he  had  killed  that  morning.  She  was 
ooino  to  refufe,  but  a  private  look  trom  her 
motiier  foon  induced  her  to  correct  the  mif- 
take,  and  accept  his  prefent,  though  with 
feme  reluctance.  My  wife,  as  ufual,  uifcovei- 
ed  her  pride  in  a  whifper,  oblervmg,  that  So¬ 
phy  had  made  a  conqueft  of  the  chaplain,  as 
well  as  her  filler  had  of  the  ’Squire.  I  fufpect- 
ed,  however,  with  more  probability,  that  her 
affections  were  placed  upon  a  different  object. 
The  chaplain’s  errand  was  to  inform  us,  t  la.. 
Air  Thornhill  had  provided  mufic  and  refrefh- 
inents,  and  intended  that  night  giving  the 
young  ladies  a  ball  by  moon  light,  on  Te 

grafs-plot  before  our  door.  ‘  Nor  can  I  oeny, 

continued  he,  <  but  I  have  an  mterell  in  be- 
<  ing  firlt  to  deliver  this  mefiage,  as  expect 
«  fo?  my  reward  to  be  honoured  w.th  Mif 

4  Sophy’s  hand  as  a  partner.  To  tin.  my 
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8irl  replied,  that  (he  Should  have  no  obje&ion, 
if  (lie  could  do  it  with  honour  :  €  But  here/ 
continued  Ihe,  c  is  a  gentleman,*  looking  at 
Mr.  Burchell,  c  who  has  been  my  companion. 
€  in  the  talk  for  the  day,  and  it  is  fit  he  Should 
€  (hare  in  its  amusements.’  Mr.  Burchell  re¬ 
turned  her  a  compliment  for  her  intentions  ; 
but  refigned  her  up  to  the  chaplain,  adding* 
that  he  was  to  go  that  night  five  miles,  being 
invited  to  an  harveft  fupper.  His  refufal  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  a  little  extraordinary,  nor  could 
I  conceive  how  fo  fenfible  a  girl  as  my  young- 
ell,  could  thus  prefer  a  man  of  broken  for¬ 
tunes  to  one  whofe  expeditions  were  much 
greater.  But  as  men  are  moll  capable  of  di- 
flinguilhing  merit  in  women,  fo  the  ladies 
often  form  the  truell  judgments  of  us.  The 
two  fexes  feem  placed  as  Spies  upon  each  o- 
ther,  and  are  furnilhed  with  different  abili¬ 
ties,  adapted  for  mutual  infpe  dion. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Two  ladies  of  great  diftinflion  introduced.  Supe¬ 
rior  finery  ever  fieems  to  confer  fuperior  breed¬ 
ing. 

R.  Burchell  had  fcarce  taken  leave,  and 
yj[  Sophia  confented  to  dance  with  the 
chaplain,  when  my  little  ones  came  running- 
out  to  tell  us,  that  the  ’Squire  was  come,  with 
a  crowd  of  company.  Upon  our  return,  we 
found  our  landlord,  with  a  couple  of  under 
gentlemen  and  two  young  ladies  richly  dreit, 
whom  he  introduced  as  women  of  vei  y  grea 
diftimltion  and  falhion  from  town.  We  hap¬ 
pened  not  to  have  chairs  enough  for  the  whole  v 

company;  but  Mr.  Thornhill  immediately 
propofed  that  every  gentleman  fhould  fit  in  a 
lady’s  lap.  This  1  pofitively  objected  to,  not- 
with  (landing  a  look  of  difapprobation  trom 
my  wife.  Mofes  was  therefore  diipatched  to 
borrow  a  couple  of  chairs  ;  and  as  we  were  in 
want  of  ladies  to  make  up  a  let  at  country 
dances,  the  two  gentlemen  went  with  him  in 
puelt  of  a  couple  of  partners.  Chairs  and 
partners  were  foon  provided.  The  gent  emen 

returned  with  my  neighbour  Flamboroughs 

rofy  daughters,  flaunting  with  red  top-knots, 
bur  an  unlucky  circumitance  was  not  advci  cd 
to;  though  the  Mil's  Flamboroughs  weie  lec- 
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honed  the  very  bell  dancers  in  the  parish,  and 
underflood  the  jig,  and  the  round-about  to 
perfection  ;  yet  they  were  totally  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  country  dances.  This  at  firft  difcom- 
poled  us  :  however  after  a  little  (Loving  and 
dragging,  they  at  lad  went  merrily  on.  Our 
m idle  confided  of  two  fiddles,  with  a  pipe  and 
tabor.  The  moon  fhone  bright,  Mr.  Thornhill 
and  my  elded  daughter  led  up  the  ball,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  fpeeftators  ;  for  the  neigh¬ 
bours  hearing*  what  was  going  forward,  came 
flocking  about  us.  My  girl  moved  with  fb 
much  grace  and  vivacity,  that  my  wife  could 
not  avoid  difeovering  the  pride  of  her  heart, 
by  a  during  me,  that  though  the  little  chit 
did  it  fb  cleverly,  all  the  fteps  were  dolen 
from  herlelf.  The  ladies  of  the  town  drove 
hard  to  be  equally  eafy  but  without  fuccefs.. 
They  fwam,  fprawled,  Ianguifhed,  and  frifk- 
ed  ;  but  all  would  not  do  :  the  gazers  indeed 
owned  that  it  was  fine  ;  but  neighbour  Fiam- 
borough  obferved,  that  Mifs  Livy’s  feet  teemed 
as  pat  to  the  mu  Tick  as  its  echo.  After  the 
dance  had  continued  about  an  hem,  the 
two  ladies,  who  were  apprehenfive  of  catcin 
ing  cold,  moved  to  break  up  the  ball.  One  of 
them,  1  thought,  expreffed  her  fentiments  upon  , 
this  occafion  in  a  very  coarfe  manner,  when 
fhe  obferved,  that  by  the  living  jingo ,  Jhe  was 
all  oj  a  muck  of  fweat .  Upon  our  return  to  the 
lioufe,  we  found  a  very  elegant  cold  flipper  * 
which  Mr.  Thornhill  had  ordered  to  be  brought 
with  him.  The  converfation  at  this  time 
was  more  referved  than  before.  The  two  la¬ 
dies  threw  my  girls  quite  into  the  fhade ; 
tor  they  would  talk  of  nothing  but  high  life, 
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and  high  lived  company  j  with  other  fafhion- 
able  topics,  fuch  as  pictures,  tafte,  Shake- 
Ipeare,  and  the  mufical  glafles.  ’Tis  true  they 
once  or  twice  mortified  us  fenfibly  by  flipping 
out  an  oath  but  that  appeared  to  me  as  the 
furell  fymptom  of  their  diftindtion,  (though  I 
am  fince  informed  that  {wearing  is  perfectly 
unfaftiionable.)'  Their  finery,  however,  threw 
a  veil  over  any  groflnefs  in  their  converfation. 
My  daughters  feemed  to  regard  their  fuperior 
accomplifhments  with  envy  ;  and  what  appear¬ 
ed  amifs  was  afcribed  to  tip-top  quality  breed¬ 
ing.  But  the  ccndefcenfion  of  the  ladies  was 
Hill  fuperior  to  their  other  accomplifhments. 
One  of  them  obferved,  that  had  Mils  Olivia 
feen  a  little  more  of  the  world,  it  would  great¬ 
ly  improve  her.  To  which  the  othei  added, 
that  a  fingle  winter  in  town  would  make  her 
•little  Sophia  quite  another  thing.  My  wife 
warmly  aflented  to  both  ;  adding,  that  there 
were  nothing  (he  more  ardently  wifhed  than 
to  oive  her  girls  a  fingle  winter's  pohfhing. 
To  this  I  could  not  help  replying,  that  their 
breeding  was  already  fuperior  to  their  fortune, 
and  that  greater  refinement  w  ould  only  ferve 
to  make  their  poverty  ridiculous,  and  give 
them  a  tafte  for  pleafures  they  had^  no 
xioht  topoflefs. - ‘And  what  pleafuies,  cu¬ 

ed  Ur.  Thornhill,  '  do  they  not  deferve  to 

-  poffefs,  who  have  fo  much  in  their  power  to 

-  bellow  ?  As  for  my  part/  continued  he, 

*  rny  fortune  is  pretty  large  ;  love,  liberty, 

<  and  pleafure  are  my  maxims  ;  but  curie  me 
‘  if  a  fettlement  of  half  my  eft  ate  could  &lve 

*  my  charming  Olivia  pleafure,  it  c  e 

<  hers  i  and  the  only  favour  I  would  afk  in  re- 
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4  turn  would  be  to  add  myfelf  to  the  benefit, 
Iwas  not  fuch  a  Hr  anger  to  the  world  as  to  be 
ignorant  that  this  was  the  fafhionable  cant  to 
difguife  the  infolence  of  the  bafeft  propofal ; 
but  I  made  an  effort  to  fupprefs  my  refent- 
ment.  *  Sir,’  cried  I,  €  the  family  which  you 
f  now  con de (lend  to  favour  with  your  compa- 
€  n y,  has  been  bred  with  as  nice  a  fenfe  of 
r  honour  as  you.  Any  attempts  to  injure 
4  that,  may  be  attended  with  very  dangerous 
‘  confequences.  Honour,  Sir,  is  our  only 
4  poileilion  at  prefent,  and  of  that  lalt  trea- 

4  iure  we  mu  ft  be  particularly  careful.’ - 1 

was  foon  forry  for  the  warmth  with  which  I 
had  fpoken  this,  when  the  young  gentleman, 
grafpiug  my  hand,  fwore  he  commended  my 
ipirit,  though  he  dilapproved  my  fufpicions. 

*  As  to  your  prefent  hint,’  continued  he, 

4  I  protefc  nothing  ^rth^v  fmm  nnr 
4'  than  fuch  a  thou p  ] 
c  mg,  the  virtue  t 
4  fiege  was  never  tc 
4  morns  are  carried 
The  two  ladies,  w 
of  the  reft,  l’eemei 
this  fall;  ffroke  of  ft 
difcreet  and  ferious 
tins  my  wife,  the  cl 
ed  ;  and  the  ’Squire 
to  coni  els  a  fenfe  of 
defies.  We  talked  c 
ranee,  and  of  the  fu 
luted  with  guilt.  I 
my  little  ones  were 
time  to  be  edified  by 
tion.  Mr.  Thornhil 
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and  demanded  if  I  had  any  objection  to  giv¬ 
ing  prayers.  I  joyfully  embraced  thepiopo- 
fal,  and  in  this  manner  the  night  was  palled 
in  a  molt  comfortable  way>  till  at  lalt  the 
company  began  to  think  of  returning.  The 
ladies  leemed  very  unwilling  to  part  with  my 
daughters ;  for  whom  they  had  conceived  a 
particular  afFe&ion,  and  joined  in  a  requelt 
to  have  the  pleafure  of  their  company  home. 
The  ’Squire  feconded  the  propofal,  and  my 
wife  added  her  entreaties  :  the  girls  too  look- 
ed  upon  me  as  if  they  wilhed  to  go.  In  this 
perplexity  I  made  two  or  three  excufes,  which 
jny  daughters  as  readily  removed ;  lb  that  at 
lalt  I  was  obliged  to  give  a  peremptory  refu- 
fal :  for  which  we  had  nothing  but  fullen 
looks  and  fliort  anfwers  the  whole  day  enfuing. 


The  family  endeavours  to  cope  with  their  betters. 
The  ?niferies  of  the  poor  when  they  attempt  to  ap¬ 
pear  above  their  eireumflanees, 

I  Now  began  to  find  that  all  my  long  and 
painful  lectures  upon  temperance,  fimplicity 
and  contentment,  were  entirely  difregarded. 
The  dillin&ions  lately  paid  us  by  our  betters 
awaked  that  pride  which  I  had  laid  afieep,  but 
not  removed.  Our  windows  again,  as  for-, 
merly,  were  filled  with  wafhes  for  the  neck 
and  face.  The  fim  was  dreaded  as  an  enemy 
to  the  fkin  without  doors,  and  the  fire  as  a 
fpoiler  of  the  complexion  within.  My  wife 
obferved,  that  riling  too  early  would  hurt  her 
daughter’s  eyes,  that  working  after  dinner 
would  redden  their  nofes,  and  Ihe  convinced  me 
that  the  hands  never  looked  fo  white  as  when 
they  did  nothing.  Inflead  therefore  of  finifli- 
ing  George’s  (hirts,  we  now  had  them  new 
modelling  their  old  gauzes,  or  flourifliing  upon 
catgut.  The  poor  Mifs  Flamboroughs,  their 
former  gay  companions,  were  call  off  as  mean 
acquaintance,  and  the  whole  converfation  ran 
upon  high  life  and  high  lived  company,  with 
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pictures,  tafle,  Sliakefpeare,  and  the  mufical 
glaffes. 

But  wetcould  have  borne  all  this,  had  not  a 
fortune-telling  gypiey  came  to  raife  us  into 
perfect  fnblimity.  The  tawny  fybil  no  fooner 
appeared,  then  my  girls  came  running  to  me 
for  a  (hilling  a  piece  to  crofs  her  hand  with 
fiver.  To  lay  the  truth,  I  was  tired  of  being 
always  wife,  and  could  not  help  gratifying, 
their  requefl,  becaufe  I  loved  to  fee  them  hap¬ 
py.  I  gave  each  of  them  a  (hilling  ;  though, 
for  the  honour  of  the  family,  it  mult  be  o-b- 
ferved,  that  they  never  went  without  money 
tliemfelves,  as  my  wife  always  generoufly  let 
them  have  a  guinea  each,  to  keep  in  their- 
pockets  ;  but  with  ftrift  injunctions  never  to 
change  it.  After  they  had  been  deleted  up 
with  the  fortune-teller  for  fome  time,  I  knew 
by  their  looks,  upon  their  returning,  that  they 
had  been  promifed  fomething  great. — Well, 
4  my  girls,  how  have  you  Iped  ?  Tell  me,  Livy, 
€  has  the  fortune-teller  given  thee  a  peimy- 

*  worth  ?’ — *  I  protelt,  pappa,’  fays  the  girl, 

*  I  believe  (he  deals  with  fome  body  that’s  not 
f  right  ;  for  (he  pofitively  declared,  that  I  am 

*  to  be  married  to  a  ’’Squire  in  lefs  than  a 
twelvemonth  ?*. — — 4  Well,  now  Sophy,  ray 

4  child,’  (aid  I,  4  and  what  fort  of  a  hofhand 
4  are  you  toliave  *  (  Sir,’  replied  (he,  ‘  T  am  to 
c  have  a  Lord  foon  after  my  filler  has  married 

4  the  ’Squire.’ - 4  How,’  cried  I,  ‘  is  that  all 

4  you  are  to  have  for  your  two  (killings  1  On- 
(  ty  a  Lord  and  a  ’Squire  for  two  fhilfrngs  ! 
4  You  fools.  I  could  have  .  promifed  you  a 
4  prince  and  a  Nabob  for  half  the  money.’ 

This  curiofity  of  theirs,  however  was  at« 
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tended  with  very  ferious  effe&s  :  we  now  began 
to  think  ourlclves  defigned  by  the  liars  to 
fomething  exalted,  and  already  anticipated  our 
future  grandeur. 

It  has  been  a  thoufand  tijaes  obferved,  and 
I  mull  oblerve  it  once  more,  that  the  hours  we 
pafs  with  happy  profpe&s  in  view,  are  more 
plealing  than  thofe  crowned  with  fruition  * 
In  the  firlt  cafe  we  cook  the  dilh  to  our  own 
appetite  ;  i«i  the  latter  nature  cooks  it  for  us. 
It  is  impoffible  to  repeat;  the  train  of  agreeable 
reveries  we  called  up  for  our  entertainments 
We  looked  upon  our  fortunes  as  once  more 
filing  ;  and  as  the  whole  parilh  alferted  that 
the  'Squire  wrasin  love  with  my  daughter,  Ihe 
was  actually  lo  with  him  ;  for  they  perfuaded 
her  into  the  paffion.  In  this  agreeable  interval, 
my  wife  had  the  moll  lucky  dreams  in  the 
world,  which  Ihe  took  care  to  tell  us  every 
morning,  with  great  lolemnity  and  exaftnels. 
It  was  one  night  a  coffin  and  crofs  bones,  the 
fign  of  an  approaching  wedding  :  at  another 
time  Ihe  imagined  her  daughter's  pockets  fill¬ 
ed  with  farthings,  a  certain  fign  of  their  being 
Ihortly  Huffed  with  gold.  The  girls  tliem- 
felves  had  their  omens.  They  felt  llrange  kif- 
fes  on  their  lips  ;  they  law  rings  in  the  candle, 
purles  bounced  from  the  fire,  and  true  love- 
knots  lurked  in  the  bottom  of  every  tea-cup. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  week  we  received  a 
card  from  the  town  ladies  ;  in  which,  with 
their  compliments,  they  hoped  to  fee  all  onr 
family  at  church  the  Sunday  following.  All 
Saturday  morning  I  could  perceive,  in  conle- 
quence  of  this,  my  wife  and  daughters  in  clofc 
conference  together,  and  now  and  then  glano- 
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sng  at  me  with  looks  that  betrayed  a  latent 
plot.  To  be  lincere,  I  had  itrong  fufpicions 
that  fome  abfurd  propofal  was  preparing  for 
appearing  with  fplendor  the  next  day.  In  the 
evening  they  began  their  operation*;  in  a  ve¬ 
ry  regular  manner,  and  my  wife  undertook 
to  conduct  the  liege.  After  tea  when  I  Teem¬ 
ed  in  lpirits,  Die  began  thus.— - ‘  I  fancy, 

4  Charles,  my  dear,  we  lhall  have  a  great 
4  deal  of  good  company  at  our  church  to-mor- 

*  row.* — 4  Perhap  we  may,  my  dear/  return¬ 
ed  I ;  4  though  you  need  be  under  no  uneali- 
4  nefs  about  that,  you  lhall  have  a  fermon 

4  whether  there  be  or  not/ - 4  That  is  what 

4  I  exped/  returned  (lie  ;  4  but  I  think,  my 
4  dear,  we  ought  to  appear  there  as  decently 
4  as  pollible,  for  who  knows  what  may  hap- 

*  pen  P  4  Your  precautions/  replied  l,4  are 
4  highly  commendable.  A  decent  behaviour 
4  and  appearance  in  church  is  what  charms 
4  me.  We  Ihould  be  devout,  and  humble, 
4  cbearful  and  ferenef— ‘  Yes/  cried  fhe,  4  I 
4  know  that ;  but  I  mean  we  Ihould  go  there 
4  in  as  proper  a  manner  as  pollible  ;  not  alto- 
4  gether  like  the  fcrubs  about  usd  *  You  are 
4  quite  right,  my  dear/  returned  I,  4  and  I 
4  was  going  to  make  the  very  lame  propofal. 
4  The  proper  manner  of  going  is,  to  go  there 
4  as  early  as  pollible,  to  have  time  for  medita- 

4  tion  before  the  lervice  begins/ - cPhoo, 

4  Charles/  interrupted  Ihe,  ‘  all  that  is  very 
4  true;  but  not  what  I  would  be  at.  I  mean, 
4  we  Ihould  go  there  genteelly.  You  know 
4  the  church  is  two  miles  off,  and  I  protelf  I 
4  don’t  like  to  fee  my  daughters  trudging  up 
4  .to  their  pew  all  blowzed  and  red  iyith  walk- 
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*  ing^  and  looking'  for  all  the  world  as  if  they 
€  had  been  winners  at  a  imock  race.  Now, 
€  my  dear,  my  propotal  is  this  ;  there  are  our 
4  two  plow  hories,  the  Colt  that  has  been  in 
4  our  family  theie  nine  years,  and  his  com- 
4  panion  blackberry  that  has  ica-rce  done  an 
4  earthly  thing  for  this  mouth  pail.  They 
4  are  both  grown  fat  anil  lazy.  Why  fhou.ld 
4  not  they  do  fbmething  as  well  as  we  ?  And 
4  let  me  tell  you,  when  Moles  has  trimmed 
4  them  a  little,  they  will  cut  a  very  tolerable 
4  figure/ 

To  this  propofal  T  obje&ed,  that  walking 
would  be  twenty  times  more  genteel  than 
fuch  a  paultry  conveyance,  as  Blackberry  was 
wall-eyed,  and  the  Colt  wanted  a  tail  :  that 
they  had  never  been  broke  to  the  rein  ;  but 

had  an  hundred  vicious  tricks  ;  and  that  we 

\ 

had  but  one  laddie  and  pillion  in  the  whole 
houfe.  All  thefe  obje&ions,  however,  were 
over-ruled  ;  fo  that  I  was  obliged  to  comply. 
The  next  morning  I  perceived  them  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  bufy  in  colleding  fuch  materials  as  might 
be  necelfary  for  the  expedition  ;  but  as  l  found 
it  would  be  a  bufinefs  of  time,  I  walked  on  to 
the  church  before,  and  they  promifed  fpeedi- 
ly  to  follow.  I  waited  near  an  hour  in  the 
reading  defk  for  their  arrival ;  but  not  finding 
them  come  as  expected,  I  was  obliged  to  be¬ 
gin,  and  went  through  the  fervice,  not  with¬ 
out  fome  uneafinefs  at  finding  them  abient. 
This  was  encreafed  when  all  was  finiftied,  and 
110  appearance  of  the  family.  I  therefore  walk¬ 
ed  back  by  the  horfe-way,  which  was  five 
miles  round,  though  the  foot-wav  was  but 
two,  and  when  got  about  half  way  home,  per* 
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ceived  the  proceflion  marching  11  owly  forward 
towards  the  church  ;  my  fon,  my  wife,  and 
the  two  little  ones  exalted  upon  one  liorfe, 
and  my  two  daughters  upon  the  other.  I  de¬ 
manded  the  caufe  of  their  delay  ;  but  I  foon 
found  by  their  looks  they  had  met  with  a 
thoufand  misfortunes  on  the  road.  The  horf- 
es  had  at  ErH  refufed  to  move  from  the  door, 
till  Mr.  Burchel!  was  kind  enough  to  beat  them 
forward  for  about  two  hundred  yards  with  his 
cudgel.  Next  the  (traps  of  my  wife’s  pillion 
broke  down,  and  they  were  obliged  to  Hop  to 
repair  them  before  they  could  proceed.  Af¬ 
ter  that  one  of  their  horfes  took  it  into  his 
head  to  Hand  Hill,  and  neither  blows  nor  en¬ 
treaties  could  prevail  with  him  to  proceed. 
It  was  juil  recovering  from  this  difmal  Htua- 
tion  that  I  found  them  ;  but  perceiving  every 
thing  fafe,  I  own  their  prefent  mortification 
did  not  much  difpleafe  me,  as  it  would  give 
me  many  opportunities  of  future  triumph, 
and  teach  my  daughters  more  humility. 

*  O 
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‘"The  family  fiill  refolve  to  hold  up  their  heads, 

Michaelmas  eve  happening  on  the  next 
day,  we  were  invited  to  burn  nuts  and 
play  tricks  at  neighbour  Flamborough's. 
Our  late  mortifications  had  humbled  us  a  little* 
or  it  is  probable  we  might  have  reje&ed  iuch 
an  invitation  with  contempt  :  However,  we 
fullered  ourfelves  to  be  happy.  Our  honeft 
neighbour's  goofe  and  dumplings  were  fine 
and  the  lamb's- wool,  even  in  the  opinion  of 
my  wife,  who  was  a  connoifleur,  was  excellent 
It  is  true,  his  manner  of  telling  Aories 
not  quite  fo  well.  They  were  very  long,  and 
very  dull,  and  all  about  liimfelf,  and  we  had 
laughed  at  them  ten  times  before  :  however 
we  were  kind  enough  to  laugh  at  them  once 
more. 

Mr.  Burch  ell,  who  was  of  the  party,  was 
always  fond  of  feeing  fome  innocent  amufe- 
ment  going  forward,  and  fet  the  bovs  and 
girls  to  blind  man's  buff.  My  wife  To  was 
perfuaded  to  join  in  the  diverfion,  and  it  gave 
me  pleafure  to  think  fhe  was  not  yet  too  olcL 
In  the  mean  time,  my  neighbour  and  I  looked 
on,  laughed  at  every  feat,  and  praifed  our 
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own  dexterity  when  we  were  young.  Hot 
cockles  fucceeded  next,  quefiions  and  com¬ 
mands  followed  -that,  and  lait  of  all,  they  - 
fate  down  to  hunt  the  flipper.  As  severy  pre- 
fun  may  not  be  acquainted  with  this  primaeval 
pattime,  it  may  be  necelfary  to  obfierve,  that 
the  company  at  this  play  plant  tliemfelves  in 
a  lino  upon  the  ground,  all,  except  one  who 
Hand's  in  the  middle,  whole  bufinefs  it  is  to 
catch  a  flioe,  which  the  company  (hove  about 
under  their  hams  from  one  to  another  fome- 
thine  like  a  weaver’s  Ihuttle.  As  it  is  im- 
poflible,  in  this  cafe,  for  the  lady  who  is  up  to 
face  all  the  company  at  once,  the  great  beauty 
of  the  play  lies  in  hitting  her  a  thump  with 
the  heel  of  the  (hoe  on  that  fide  lead  capab  e 
of  making  a  defence.  It  was  in  this  manner 
that  my  eldeft  daughter  was  hemmed  in,  and 
thumped  about,  all  blowxed,  m  fpmts,  and 
bawling  for  fair  play,  fair  play,  with  a  voice 
that  might  deafen  a  ballad  finger,  when  con- 
fufion  on  confufion,  who  (hould  enter  the  room 
but  our  two  great  acquaintances  from  town, 
Lady  Blarney  and  Mifs  Carolina  Wilehnma 
Amelia  Skeggs  1  Defcnption  would  but  beg- 
sar,  therefore  it  is  unneceffary  to  detcube  1 1 

few  mortification.  Death  1  To  be  (een  by 
ladies  of  Inch  high  breeding  in  fuch  vulgar 
attitudes  !  Nothing  better  could  eniue  nom 
Kch  a  vulgar  play  of  Mr.  Flamborough  s 
propofing.  We  feemed  (tuck  to  the  ground 
for  foine”  time,  as  If  actually  petrified  with 

alThentwo  ladies  had  been  at  our  lioufe  to  fee 
Us,  and  finding  us  from  home,  came  after  us 
hither,  as  they  were  uneafy  to  know  what  ac- 
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cident  could  have  kept  us  from  church  the  day- 
before.  Olivia  undertook  to  be  our  prolocutor, 
and  delivered  the  whole  in  a  luminary  way, 
only  faying, ( we  were  thrown  from  our  liorles/ 
At  which  account  the  ladies  were  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  $  but  being  told  the  family  received 
no  hurt,  they  were  extremely  glad  :  but  being 
informed  that  we  were  almoli  killed  by  the 
fright,  they  were  vailly  forry  ;  but  hearing 
that  we  had  a  very  good  night,  they  were  ex¬ 
tremely  glad  again.  Nothing  could  exceed 
their  complaifance  to  my  daughters  ;  their 
profeflions  the  laft  evening  were  warm,  but 
now  they  were  ardent.  They  protelied  x 
delire  of  having  a  more  lading  acquaintance* 
Lady  Blarney  was  particularly  attached  to 
Olivia  ;  Mils  Carolina  Wilelmina  Amelia 
Skeggs  (I  love  to  give  the  whole  name)  took  a 
greater  fancy  to  her  filer.  They  fupported 
the  converfation  between  themfelves,  while 
my  daughters  late  flent,  admiring  their  ex¬ 
alted  breeding.  But  as  every  reader,  however 
beggarly  himfelf,  is  fond  of  high-lived 
dialogues,  with  anecdotes  of  Lords  Ladies  and 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  I  mud  beg  leave  to  give 
him  the  concluding  part  of  the  prelent  conver¬ 
fation  . 

6  All  that  I  know  of  the  matter/  cried  Mils' 
Skeggs,  *  is  this,  that  it  may  be  true,  or  it  may 
4  not  be  true  :  but  this  I  can  allure  your  Lady- 
f  lhip,  that  the  whole  rout  was  in  amaze  ;  his 
t  Lordlhip  turned  all'  manner  of  colours,  my 
<  Lady  fell  into  a  found  ;  but  Sir  Tomkyn, 
t  drawing  his  fword,  fwore  he  was  hers  to  the 
c  laft  drop  of  his" blood.* 

4  Well/  replied  our  pcerefs,  Cthis  I  can  fay 
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*  that  the  Duchefs  never  told  me  a  fy  11  able 

*  of  the  matter,  and  I  believe  her  Grace  would 

*  keep  nothing  a  fecret  from  me.  This  you 

*  may  depend  upon  as  fadt,  that  the  next 
4  morning  my  Lord  Duke  cried  out  three  times 
4  to  his  valet  de  chambre,  Jernigan,  Jernigan, 

4  Jernigan,  bring  me  my  garters.’ 

But  previoufly  I  fliould  have  mentioned  the 
Very  impolite  behaviour  of  Mr.  Burckell,  who 
during  this  difcourfe,  fate  with  his  face  turned 
to  the  fire,  and  at  the  conclufion  of  evs  ry 
fontence  would  cry  out  fudge ,  an  expreflion 
which  difpleafed  us  all,  and  in  fome  meafure 
damped  the  riling  fpirit  of  the  converfation. 

4  Befides^my  dear  Skeggs,’  continued  our 
Peerefs,  1  there  is  nothing  of  this  in  the  copy 
4  of  verfes  that  Dr.  Burdock  made  upon  the 
4  occafion/  Fudge! 

4  l  am  furprifed  at  that,*  cried  Mifs  Skeggs  ; 

4  for  he  feldom  leaves  any  thing  out,  as  he 
4  writes  only  for  his  own  amufement.  But 
4  can  your  Ladyfhip  favour  me  with  a  fight  of 
4  them  V  Fudge  ! 

4  My  dear  creature/  replied  our  Peerefs, 
4  do  you  think  I  carry  fuch  things  about  me  ? 
€  Though  they  are  very  fine  to  be  fure,  and  I 
4  think  myfelf  fomething  of  a  Judge  :  at  leafl 
4  1  know  wliat  pleafes  myfelf.  Indeed  I  was  ever 

*  an  admirer  of  all  Dr.  Burdock’s  little  pieces  s 
4  for  except  what  he  does,,  and  our  dear 
4  Countefs  at  Hanover- Square,  there’s  nothing 
4  Comes  out  but  the  molt  lowed  lluff  in  11a- 

*  ture  ;  not  a  bit  of  high  life  among  them/ 
Fugde  ! 

4  YourLadyfhip  fhould  except,*  fays  t.  other, 

4  y*ur  own  things  in  the  Lady  s  Magazine.  I 
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*  hope  you’ll  fay  there’s  nothing  low-lived 

<  there  ?  But  I  fuppofe  we  are  to  have  no  more 

*  from  that  quarter  ?  *  Fudg e  ! 

<  Why,  my  dear,’  fays  the  Lady,  *  you  know 

<  my  reader  and  companion  has  left  me  to  be 

<  married  to  Captain  Roach,  and  as  my  poor 

<  eyes  won’t  fuller  me  to  write  myfelf,  I  have 
*■  been  for  fome  time  looking  out  for  another. 

<  A  proper  perfon  is  no  eafy  matter  to  find, 

1  and  to  be  fure  thirty  pounds  a  year  is  a  finall 

<  llipend  for  a  well  bred  girl  of  chara&er*. 
c  that  can  read,  write,  and  behave  in  company  j : 

<  as  for  the  chits  about  town,  there  is  no  bear- 

<  ing  them  about  one.’  Fudge  ! 

6  That  I  know,’ cried  Mifs  Skeggs,  9  by  expe- 
€  rience.  For  of  the  three  companions  I  had  this 

*  laft  half  year,,  one  of  them  refufed  to  do* 
€  plain- work  an  hour  in  the  day,  another 
€  thought  twentyrfive  guineas  a  year  too 

*  a  fmall  falary,and  I  was  obliged  to  lend  away 
9  the  third  becaule  I  fulpe&ed  an  intrigue 
9  with  the  chaplain.  Virtue,  my  dear  Lady 
9  Blarney,  -  virtue  is  worth  any  price;  but 
9 "  where  is  that  to  be  found  ? ’  Fudge  / 

My  wife  had  been  for  a  long  time  all  at¬ 
tention  to  this  dilcourle  ;  but  was  particularly 
ftruck  with  the  latter  part  of  it.  Thirty 
pounds  and  twenty  five  guineas  a  year  made 
fifty-fix  pounds  five  IhiUings  Englilh  money, 
all  which  was  in  a  manner  going  a  begging*, 
and  might  eafily  be  fecured  in  the  family. 
She  for  a  moment  ftudied  ray  looks  for  ap¬ 
probation  ;  and,  to  own  a  truth,  I  was  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  two  fuch  places  would  'fit  our  two 
daughters  exadly.  Befides,  if  the  ’Squire  had 
any  real  affection  for  my  eldelt  daughter;  this 
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Would  he  the  way  to  make  her  every  way  qua¬ 
lified  for  her  fortune.  My  wife  therefore  was 
refblved  that  we  (hould  not  be  deprived  of  fuch 
advantages  for  want  of  aifurance,  and  under  • 
took  to  harangue  for  the  family.  4 I  hope/  cried 
fhe,  4  your  Ladyfhips  will  pardon  my  prefent 
4  preemption.  It  is  true,  wi  have  no  right  to 
4  pretend  to  fuch  favours  ;  but  yet  it  is  natural 

*  for  me  to  wifh  putting  my  children  forward 
4  in  the  world.  And  1  will  be  bold  to  fay,  my 

*  two  girls  have  had  a  pretty  good  education, 
4  and  capacity,  at  lead  the  country  can't  fhew 
4  better.  They  can  read,  write,  and  catt  ae- 
4  compts;  they  underdand  their  needle,  bread- 
4  flitch,  crofs  and  change,  and  all  manner 
4  of  plain- work ;  they  can  pink,  point,  and 
4  frill  ;  and  know  fomething  of  mufic  ;  they 
4  can  do  up  fmall  cloaths,  work  upon  catgut  ; 
4  my  eldeil  can  cut  paper,  and  my  younged 
4  has  a  very  pretty  manner  of  telling  fortunes 
4  upon  the  cards.'  Fudge  ! 

When  (he  had  delivered  this  pretty  piece  of 
eloquence,  the  two  ladies  looked  at  each  o- 
ther  a  few  minutes  in  filence,  with  an  air  of 
doubt  and  importance.  At  lad,  Mifs  Carolina 
Wilelmina  Amelia  Skeggs  condefcended  to 
©bferve,  that  the  young  ladies,  from  the  opi- 
nion  (he  could  form  of  them  from  fo  flight  an 
acquaintance,  feemed  very  fit  for  fuch  employ¬ 
ments  S  *  But  a  thing  of  this  kind,  Madam/ 
cried  fhe,  addreflmg  my  fpoufe,  4  requires  a 
4  thorough  examination  into  characters,  and 
t  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  each  other. 
€  Not,  Madam/  continued  fhe,  ‘  that  I  in  the 
i  lead  fufpeft  the  young  U4ie§  nytuc;prudcjice 
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1  and  difcretion  ;  but  there  is  a  form  in  thefe  - 
€  things.  Madam,  there  is  a  form.’ 

My  wife  approved  her  iufpiciohi  very  mich, 
©bferving  that  /he  was  very  apt  to  be  fufpicious  > 
herfelf :  but  referred  her  to  all  the  neighbours 
for  a  chara&er:  but  this  our  Peerefs  declined 
as  unnecelfary,.  alledging  that  our  couliu 
Thornhill’s  recommendation  would  be  iutii* 
and  upon  this  we,  retted  our  petition* 

i  f  . 

S  ^  '  ’  v  i'  £  i-  J 

•"■TV  *  —  «,  ■  .  '  U  *.■>  m  » 

'  *  *  .v  ij 


CHAP.  XII. 

Fortune  feems  refolved  to  humble  the  family  of 
Wakefield.  Mortifications  are  often  more  pain¬ 
ful  than  real  calamities .. 

*  r- 

WHEN  we  were  returned  home,  the  night 
was  dedicated  to  fchemes  of  future  con- 
quell.  Deborah  exerted  much  fagacity  In  con- 
featuring  which  of  the  two  girls  was  likely  to 
have  the  bell  place,  and  moll  opportunities  of 
feeing  good  company.  The  only  obllacle  to 
our  preferment  was  in  obtaining  the  ’Squire  s 
recommendation  ;  but  he  had  already  Ihewn 
us  too  many  inilanees  of  his  friendship  to 
doubt  of  it  now.  Even  in  bed  my  wife  kept 
up  the  ufual  theme  :  1  Well,  faith,  my  dear 

*  Charles,  between  ourfelves,  I  think  \ye  have 

•  made  an  excellent  day’s  work  of  it.’- - 

*  P.etty  well,’  cried  I,  not  knowing  what  to 

/•av _ <  What !  only  pretty  well !’  return-  - 

ed  (he.  ‘  I  think  it  is  very  well.  Suppofe  the 
•  oirls  (liould  come  to  make  acquaintances  of 
<  tafte  in  town  ?  This  I  am  allured  of,  that 
f  London  is  the  only  place  m  the  world  for 
«  all  manner  of  hufbands.  Befides,  my  dear,  . 
•  ttranger  things  happen  every  day :  and  as  la- 
*  dies  of  quality  are  fo  taken  w«h  my  daugh- 
«  ters,  what  will  not  men  ol  quahty  be .  En- 
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{  trenous,  I  proteft  I  like  my  Lady  Blarney 

*  valtly,  fo  very  obliging.  However,  Mifs 
1  Carolina  Wilelmina  Skeggs  has  my  warm 
4  heart.  But  yet,  when  they  came  to  talk  of 
4  places  in  town,  you  faw  at  once  how  I  nail- 

*  ed  them.  Tell  me,  my  dear,  don’t  you 

(  think  I  did  for  my  children  there  ?’ — — - - - 

1  Ay,’  returned  I,  not  knowing  well  what  to 
think  of  the  matter  ;  *  heaven  grant  they 
4  may  be  both  the  better  for  it  this  day  three 

*  months  !’  This  was  one  of  thole  oblervati- 
ens  I  ufually  made  to  imprefs  my  wife  with 
an  opinion  of  my  fagacity  ;  for  if  the  girls 
fucceed,.  then  it  was  a  pious  wilh  fulfilled 
but  if  any  thing  unfortunate  enfued,  then  it 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  prophecy.  All  this 
converfation,  however,  was  only  preparatory 
tO'  another  fcheme,  and  indeed  I  dreaded  as 
much.  This  was  nothing  lefs  than,  that  as 
we  were  now  to  hold  up  our  heads  a  little 
higher  in  the  world,  it  would  be  proper  to 
fell  the  Colt,  which  was  grown  old,  at  a 
neighbouring  fair,  and  buy  us  an  horle  that 
would  carry  lingle  or  double  upon  an  occafi- 
on,  and  make  a- pretty  appearance  at  church 
of  upon  a  vifiti  This  at  firlt  I  oppofed  ilout- 
ly ;  but  it  was  as  ftoutly  defendbd.  How¬ 
ever,  as  I  weakened,  my  antagonilt  gained 
ftrength,  till  at  lall  it  was  relblved  to  part 
with  him. 

As  the  fair  happened  on  the  following  day, 
I.  had  intentions  of  going  myfelf ;  but  my 
wife  perfuaded  me  that  I  had  got  aeold,  and 
nothing  could  prevail  upon  her  to  permit  me 
from  home.  ‘  No,  my  dear,*  laid  Ihe,  4  our 
€  fou  Moles  is  a  dilcreet  boy,  and  can  buy  and 
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<  fell  to  very  good  advantage  ;  you  know  all 
4  our  great  bargains  are  of  his  purcliafing. 

€  He  always  Hands  out  and  higgles,  and  ao 
*  tually  tires  them  till  he  gets  a  bargain.* 

As  I  had  fome  opinion  of  my  ion’s  pru¬ 
dence,  I  was  willing  enough  to  entruft  him 
with  this  commiilion  ;  and  the  next  morning 
I  perceived  his  fillers  mighty  bufy  in  fitting- 
out  Mofcs  for  the  fair  ;  trimming  his  hair, 
brufhing  his  buckles,  and  cocking  his  hat  with 
pins.  The  bufinefs  of  the  toilet  being  over, 
we  had  at  lafl  the  fatisfa&ion  of  feeing  him 
mounted  upon  the  Colt,  with  a  deal  box  be¬ 
fore  him  to  bring  home  groceries  in.  He  bad 
on  a  coat  made  of  that  cloth  they  call  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning,  which,  though  grown  too 
fhort,  was  much  too  good  to  be  thrown  away. 
His  waillcoat  was  of  gofling  green,  and  his 
fillers  had  tied  his  hair  with  a  broad  black 
ribband.  We  all  followed  him  feveral  paces 
from  the  door,  bawling  after  him  good  luck, 
.good  luck,  till  we  could  fee  him  no  longer. 

He  was  fcarce  gone,  when  Mr.  Thornhill’s 
butler  came  to  congratulate  us  upon  our  good 
fortune,  faying,  that  he  overheard  his  young 
mailer  mention  our  names  with  great  com¬ 
mendation. 

Good  fortune  feemed  refolved  not  to  come 
alone.  Another  footman  from  the  fame  fa¬ 
mily  followed,  with  a  card  for  my  daughters, 
importing,  that  the  two  ladies  had  received, 
fuch  pleafing  accounts  from  Mr.  Thornhill  of 
ms  all,  that  after  a  few  previous  enquiries, 
«they  hoped  to  be  perfedly  latisfied.  4  Ay, 
cried  my  wife,  4  I  now  fee  it  is  no  ealy  mat- 
4  5  ter  to  get  into  the  families  of  the .  great  j 
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*  but  when  one  once  gets  in,  then,  as  Moles 
(  fays,  one  may  go  deep/  To  this  piece  of' 
humour,  for  die  intended  it  for  wit,  my 
daughters  aflented  with  a  loud  laugh  of  plea- 
fure.  In  fliort,  (uch  was  her  latisfa&ion  at 
this  meffage,  that  (he  actually  put  her  hand 
in  her  pocket,  and  gave  the  melienger  feven 
pence  halfpeny. 

This  was  to  be  our  vi(iting-day.  The  next 
that  came  was  Mr.  Burchell,  who  had  been  at 
the  fair.  He  brought  my  little  ones  a  peny- 
worth  of  gingerbread  each,  which  my  wife 
undertook  to  keep  for  them,  and  give  them 
by  letters  at  a  time.  He  brought  my  daugh¬ 
ters  alio  a  couple  of  boxes,  in  which  they 
might  keep  wafers,  fnuff,  patches,  or  even 
money,  when  they  got  it.  My  wile  was  ufu~ 
ally  fond  of  a  weafel  (kin  purfe,  as  being  the 
mod  lucky  ;  but  this  by  the  bye.  We  bad 
dill  a  regard  for  Mr.  Burchell,  tho*  his  late 
rude  behaviour  was  in  foine  meafure  dilplea- 
fing;  nor  could  we  now  avoid  communicating 
our  happinefs  to  him,  and  a(king  his  advice  : 
although  we  feldom  followed  advice,  we  were 
all  ready  enough  to  a(k  it.  When  he  read 
the  note  from  the  two  ladies,  he  (hook  his 
head,  and  obferved,  that  an  affair  of  this  fort 
demanded  the  utmod  circuinfpe&ion.— _ 
This  air  of  diffidence  highly  difpleafed  my 
wife.  c  I  never  doubted,  Sir/  cried  (he,  *  your 

readinefs  to  be  againlt  my  daughters  and 
€  me.  You  have  more  circumfpe&ion  than  is 

*  wanted.  However,  I  fancy  when  we  come 

1  to  alk  advice,  we  (hall  apply  to  perfons  who 
€  feem  to  have  made  ufe  of  it  themfelves  * _ _ 

*  Whatever  my  own  conduft  may  have  been. 
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4  Madam,*  replied  he,  4  is  not  the  prefen# 

4  quellion  ;  though  as  I  have  made  no  ufe  of 
4  advice  myfelf,  I  fhould  in  confidence  give  it 

4  to  thole 'that  will.* - —As  I  was  apprehen* 

five  this  anlwer  might  draw  on  a  repartee, 
making  up  by  abule  what  it  wanted  in  wit,  I 
changed  the  fubje&,  by  Teeming  to  wonder 
what  could  keep  our  fon  lo  long  at  the  fair, 

as  it  was  now  almolt  night-fall, - 4  Never 

4  mind  our  fon,*  cried  my  wife,  4  depend  up- 
4  on  it  he  knows  what  he  is  about.  1*11  war- 
<  rant  we’ll  ne’er  fee  him  fell  his  hen  of  a 
4  rainy  day.  I  have  feen  him  buy  fuch  bar- 
4  gains  as  would  amaze  one.  1 11  tell  you  a 
4  good  llory  about  that,  that  will  make  you 

4  fplit  your  Tides  with  laughing - But  as  I 

4  live,  yonder  comes  Moles,  without  an  hoilc, 

4  and  the  box  at  his  back.’ 

As  Ihe  fpoke,  Mofes  came  1 lowly  on  foot, 
and  fweating  under  the  deal  box,  which  he 
had  llrapt  round  his  Ihoulders  like  a  pedlan, 
Welcome,  welcome,  Mofes  ;  well,  my 
t  boy,  what  have  you  brought  us  from  the 

<  fai,  >> _ ‘  I  have  brought  you  my  felt,  cried 

Mofes'  with  a  fly  look,  and  retting  the  box  on 

the  dreffer. - ‘  Ay,  Mofes,’  cried  my  wife, 

<?  that  we  know,  but  where  is  the  horle  .  - 

c  i  have  fold  him/  cried  Mofes,  4  for  three 

<  pounds  five  Ihillings  and  twopence.  - - - 

t  Well  done,  my  good  boy/  returned  Ihe, 

<  knew  you  would  touch  them  off.  Between 

<  ourfelves,  three  pounds  five  flullings  and 

<  twopence  is  no  bad  day’s  work.  Come,  let 

<  as  have  it  then.’—'  1  have  brought  back  no 
t  money,’  cried  Mofes  again.  ‘1  ha^c  laid  it 
.  Si  out  in  a  bargain,  and  here  «  is,’  pulling 
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"out  a  bundle  from  his  bread  :  i  here?  they  are  • 

*  a  groce  of -green  fpectacles,  with  filver  rims 

4  and  ihagreen  cafes.’ - -<  A  groce  of  green 

4  fpectacles  !’  repeated  my  wife  in  a  faint 
voice.  <  And  you  have  parted  with  the  Colt, 

and  brought  us  back  nothing  but  a  groce  of 

green  paltry  fpectacles  !’- - <  Dear  mother/ 

cried  the  boy,  4  why  won’t  you  liften  to  re  a- 
(  ion  ?  I  had  them  a  dead  bargain,  or  I  fhoultl 
4  not  have  bought  them.  The  filver  rims  a- 

lone  will  fell  for  double  the  money.’ _ (  A 

fig  for  the  filver  rims,’  cried  my  wife,  in  a 
paflion  :  ‘  I  dare  fwear  they  won’t  fell  for  a- 

*  above  half  the  money  at  the  rate  of  broken 

*  fiber,  five  -{hillings  an  ounce.’— <  You  need 

*  be  under  no  uneafinefs/  cried  I,  <  about  fell- 
<  ing.  the  rims  ;  for  they  are  not  worth  fix- 

pence,  for  I  perceive  they  are  only  copper 
‘  varnifhed  over.’ — <  What/  cried  my  wife, 
not  filver,  the  rims  not  filver  !’  <  No/  cried 

I,  <  no  more  filver  th an  your  fauce-pan.’ _ - 

4  AnA  b>/  returned  fhe,  <  we  have  parted  with 
4  the  Colt,  and  have  only  got  a  groce  of  oreen 
4  fpeftarcles,  with  copper  rims  and  filagree  u 
cafes  !  A  murrain  take  fuch  tiumperw 
Tlie  blockhead  has  been  impofed  upon,  and 

fliould  have  known  his  company  better.’- _ . 

Tlicic-,  dear-,  cried  I,  <  you  are  wrong*., 

4  be  fliould  not  have  known  them  at  all.’ _ ll 

4  Marry,  hang  the  ideot/  returned  fhe  4  to 

*  brin£  me  ibch  fluff,  if  I  had  them,  I  would 

throw  them  in  the  fire/ - <  Tlicre  aoain 

you  are  wrong,  my  dear/  cried  I  ;  ?  for 
though  they  be  copper,  we  will  keep  them 
bv  us,  as  copper  fpefUcles,  you  know,  axe 
better  tuau  nothin  ’ 
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By  this  time  the  unfortunate  Mofes  was  un- 
deceived.  He  now  fa w  that  lie  had  indeed 
been  impofed  upon  by  a  prowling  fharper, 
who,  obferving  his  figure,  had  marked  him 
for  an  ealy  prey.  I  therefore  afked  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  his  deception.  He  fold  the 
horfe,  it  feems,  and  walked  the  fair  in  fearch 
of  another.  A  reverend  looking  man  brought 
him  to  a  tent,  under  pretence  of  having  one 
to  fell  c  Here/  continued  Mofes,  ‘  we  met 
‘  another  man,  very  well  dreft,  who  de fired 

<  to  borrow  twenty  pounds  upon  thefe,  lay- 

<  ino  that  he  wanted  money  and  would  dif- 

<  pofe  of  them  for  a  third  of  the  value.  The 

<  Bril  gentleman,  who  pretended  to  be  my 

<  fViend,  whifpered  me  to  buy  them,  and  cau- 

<  tinned  me  not  to  let  fo  good  an  offer  pafs. 
i  i  fent  for  Mr.  Flamborough,  and  they  talk- 
€  ed  him  up  as  finely  as  they  did  me,  and  fo 
i  at  ia{f  We  were  perfuaded  to  buy  tbe  two 

*  groce  between  usf 
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Mr.  Burchell  is  found  to  be  cm  enemy  ;  for  he  has 
the  confidence  to  give  difagreeable  advice . 

U  R  family  liad  now  made  feveral  at- 
\  )  tempts  to  be  line  ;  but  fome  unforefeen 
diiafter  demolilhed  each  as  loon  as  projected, 
I  endeavoured  to  take  the  advantage  of  every 
disappointment,  to  improve  their  good  fenle 
in  proportion  as  they  were  fiull rated  in  ambi¬ 
tion.  1  You  fee,  my  children,*  cried  I  4  ho\y 
4  little  is  to  be  got  by  attempts  to  impoie  upon 
4  the  world,  in  coping  with  our  betters.  Such 
4  as  are  poor  and  will  ailbciate  with  none  but 
4  the  rich,  are  bated  by  thole  they  avoid,  and 
4  del  pH  fed  by  thefe  they  follow.  Unequal  com- 
4  binations  are  always  disadvantageous  to  the 
4  weaker  iide:  the  rich  having  the  pleafure, 
4  and  the  poor  the  inconveniences  that  reiult 
4  from  them.  But  come,  Dick,  my  boy >  ai  d 
4  repeat  the  fable  that  you  were  reading  to- 
4  day,  for  the  good  of  the  company.* 

4  Once  upon  a  time,’  cried  the  child,  4  a 
i  Giant  and  a  Dwarf  were  li  iends,  and  kept 
4  together.  They  made  a  bargain  that  they 
4  would  never  forfake  each  other,  but  go  leek 
'  adventures.  The  full  battle  they  fought 
4  was  with  t>vo  Saracens,  and  the  Dwarf,  wiio 
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i  was  very  courageous,  dealt  one  of  the  cham- 
4  pions  a  moft  angry  blow.  It  did  the  Sara- 
4  ceu  but  very  little  injury,  who  lifting  up 
4  his  Sword,  fairly  (truck  oft  the  poor  Dwarf's 
4  arm.  He  was  now  in  a  woeful  plight  ;  but 
4  the  Giant  coming  to  his  abidance,  in  a  (hort 
<  time  left  the  two  Saracens  dead  on  the  plain, 

4  and  the  Dwarf  cut  off  the  dead  man's  head 
4  out  offpite.  They  then  traveled  on  to  ano* 

*  ther  adventure.  This  was  again  ft  three 
4  bloody-minded  Satyrs,  whc^v^ere  carrying 
4  away  a  damfel  in  di  It  refs.  The  Dwarf  was 

*  not  quite  fo  fierce  now  as  before  ;  but  for 
4  all  that,  (truck  the  fir  ft  blow,  which  was  re- 
4  turned  by  another,  that  knocked  out  his  eye  : 
4  but  the  Giant  was  (con  up  with  them,  and 
4  had  they  not  fled,  would  certainly  have 
4  killed  them  every  one.  They  were  all  very 

j  0y  fnl  for  this  viet  or}’ ,  an  d  the  d  a  in  ( e  1  w  h  o 
4  was  relieved  fell  in  love  with  the  Giant,  and 
married  him.  They  now  travelled  far,  and 
4  father  than  i  can  tell,  till  they  met  with  a 
c  company  of  robbers.  1  he  Giant  for  .thefiiit 
4  time,  was  feremoft  now  ;  but  the  Dwaif  was 
4  not  far  behind.  The  battle  was  (lout  and 
4*  Ion  o'.  Wherever  the  Giant  came  all  fellb  e- 
4  fore  him  ;  but  the  Dwarf  had  like  to  have 
4'  been  killed  more  than  once.  At  la  ft  the  >ic- 

*  tory  declared  for  the  two  adventuiers  ;  but 
4  the  Dwarf  loft  his  leg.  The  Dwarf  lvad  new 

*  loft  an  arm,  a  leg,  and  an  eye,  while  the 

<  Giant  was  without  a  (ingle  wound.  Upon 

<  which  he  cried  out  to  his  little  companion, 

<  my  little  hero,  this  is  glorious  fport ;  let  us 
i  o  et  one  victory  more,  and  then  w  e  (hall  have 
i  honour  for  ever.  No,  cries  the  Dwaif,.  who 
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*  was  by  this  time  grown  wifer,  no,  I  declare 
1  off ;  I'll  fight  no  more  ;  for  I  find  in  every 
(  battle  that  you  get  all  the  honour  and  re- 
1  wards,  but  all  the  blows  fail  upon  me/ 

I  was  going*  to  moralize  this  fable,  when 
our  attention  was  called  off  to  a  warm  difpute 
between  my  wife  and  Mr,.  Burchell,  upon  my 
daughters  intended  expedition  to  town.  My 
wife  very  ltrenuoully  indited  upon  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  wouldrefult  from  it.  Mr.  Burchell, 
on  the  contrary,  diffuaded  her  with  great  ar¬ 
dor,  and  I  it c^od*  neuter.,  His  prelent  diflua- 
fions  feemed  but  the  fecond  part  of  thole 
which  were  received  with  fo  ill  a  o-rac  e  in  the 
morning.  The  difpute  grew  high,  while  poor 
Deborah,  infleadof  reafoning  itronger,  talked 
louder,  and  at  lad  was  obliged  to  take  (he Iter 
from  a  defeat  in  clamour.  The  conclufion  of 
iier  harangue,  however,  was  highly  difpleaf. 
ing  to  us  all  :  fhe  knew,  Ihe  faid,  of  fome  who  - 
had  their  own  fecret  real  bus  for  what  they 
advifed,  but,  for  her  part,  (he  wilhed  fuch 
to  (lay  away  from  her  houfe  for  the  future.’ 

*  - 4  Madam,’  cried  Burchell,  with  looks  of 

great  compofure,  which  tended  to  enfame 
her  the  more,  4  as  for  fecret  rea foils,  you  are 
c  right  :  I  have  fecret  reafons,  which  I  for- 
‘  bear  to  mention,  becaufe  you  are  not  able 

*  to  anfwer  thofe  of  which  I  make  no  fecret  : 
i  but  I  find  my  vilits  here  are  become  trou- 
4  blefome  ;  I’U  take  my  leave  therefore  now, 

4  and  perhaps  come  once  more  to  take  a  final 
4  farewel  when  I  am  quitting  the  country.* 
Thus  faying,  he  took  up  his  hat  ;  nor  could 
the  attempts  of  Sophia,  whole  looks  feemed  to 
upbraid  his  precipitancy,  prevent  his  going.* 
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Wliew  gone,  we  all  regarded  each  other  for 
feme  minutes  with  confufion.  My  wife,  who 
knew  herfelf  to  be  the  caufe,  ftrove  to  hide 
her  concern  with  a  forced  fimle,  and  an  air 
of  affurance,  which  I  was  willing  to  reprove : 

‘  How,  woman,’  cried  I  to  her,  ‘  is  it  thus  we 

*  treat  ftrangers  ?  Is  it  thus  we  return  their 

<  kindhefs  ?  Be  allured,  my  dear,  that  thefe 
4  were  the  liarlheft  words,  and  to  me  the  molt 
*■  unpleaflng  that  ever  efcaped  your  lips  !’— — 

*  Why  would  he  provoke  me  then  ?’  replied 
llie  ;  ‘  but  I  know  the  motives  of  his  advice 
«  perfectly  well.  He  would  prevent  my  girls 
■.  from. going  to  town,  that  he  may  have  the 

<  pleafure  of  my  youngell  daughter’s  compa- 
'  ny  here  at  home.  But  whatever  happens> 
«  fhe  {hall  cliufe  better  company  than  fuch 

«  low-lived  fellows  as  lie.’ - ‘  Low-lived,  my 

(  dear,  do  you  call  him  ?’  cried  I  ;  ‘  it  is  ve- 

*  ry  pollible  we  may  miltake  this  man’s  clia- 
t  rafter  :  for  he  feenis,  upon  fome  occafions, 

<  tj,e  raolt  finiflied  gentleman  I  ever  knew — 
«  Tell  me,  Sophia,  my  girl,  has  he  ever  given 
‘  vou  any  lecret'inftances  of  his  attachment : 

_ _ ffis  con  ver  fiction  with  me,  Sii,  replied 

my  daughter,  ‘has  ever  been ■  fenfible,  mo- 
‘  deft,  aud  pleafing.  As  to  aught  elfe^no, 
t  never.  Once  indeed,  I  remember  to  have 
-  heard  him  lay  he  never  knew  a  woman  who 

*  could  find  merit  in  a  man  that  leemed  poor. 
_ <  Such,  my  dear,’  cried  I,  ‘  is  the  com. 

<  mon  cant  of  all  the  unfortunate  or  idle. 

<  But  I  hope  you  have  been  taught  to  judge 
«  properly  of  fuch  men,  and  that  it  would  be 

<  even  madnefs  to  expeft  happmefs  from  one 

<  «7bo  has  been  fo  very  bad  an  cecononuft  of  hr 
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t  own.  Your  mother  and  I  have  now  better 

<  profpe&s  for  you.  The  next  winter,  which 

*  you  will  probably  fpend  in  town,  will  give 

<  you  opportunities  of  making  a  more  pru- 

*  dent  choice.* 

What  Sophia's  reflexions  were  upon  this 
occalion,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine  ;  but 
I  was  not  difpleafed  at  the  bottom  that  we 
were  rid  of  a  gueft  from  whom  I  had  much  to 
fear.  Our  breach  of  hofpitality  went  to  my 
confcience  a  little  :  but  I  quickly  filenced 
that  monitor,  by  two  or  three  fpecious  rea- 
fons,  which  ferved  to  fatisfy  and  reconcile 
me  to  myfelf.  The  pain  which  confcience 
gives  the  man  who  has  already  done  wrong, 
is  foon  got  over.  Confcience  is  a  coward, 
and  thole  faults  it  has  not  llrength  enough 
to  prevent,  it  feldom  has  juftice  enough  to 
accufe. 
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CHAP,  XIV.. 

Frejb  mortifications ,  or  a  demon fl ration  that  fee??!* 
ing  calamities  may  be  real  biejjings . 

P~pn^HE  journey  of  my  daughters  to  town 
was  now  refolded  upon  ;  IMr.,  Thornhill 
having  kindly  promifed4  to  infpett  their  con¬ 
duit  himfelf,  and  inform  ns  by  letter  of  their 
behaviour,  hut  it  was  thought  indifpenfabiy 
neceffary  that  their  appearance  thould  equal 
the  greatnefs  of”  their  expectations,  which 
could  not  be  done  without  expence.  We  de¬ 
bated  therefore  in  full  council  what  were  the 
eafiell  methods  of  railing  money,  or,  more 
properly  {peaking,  what  we  could  mod  con¬ 
veniently  fell.  The  deliberation  w7as  foon  fi- 
nifhed  ;  it  was  found  that  our  remaining  horfe 
was  utterly  ufelels  for  the  plow,  without  his 
companion,  and  equally  unfit  for  the  road,  as 
wanting  an  eye  :  it  was  therefore  determined 
that  we  (hould  difpofe  of  him  for  the  purposes 
above  mentioned,  at  the  neighbouring  fair; 
and,  to  prevent  impofition,  that  I  f hould  go 
with  him  myfelf,  Tho’  this  was  one  of  the 
firft  mercantile  tran factions  of  my  life,  yet  I 
had  no  doubt  about  acquitting  myfelf  with 
reputation.  The  opinion  a  man  forms  oi  his 
own  prudence  is  meafured  by  that  of  the  com- 
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pany  lie  keeps  ;  and  as  mine  was  moilly  in  tlie 
family  way,  I  had  conceived  no  unfavourable 
fentiments  of  my  worldy  wifdom.  My  wife, 
however,  next  morning,  at  parting,  after  I 
had  got  fome  paces  from  the  door,  called  me 
back,  to  advife  me,  in  a  whifper,  to  have  all 
my  eyes  about  me, 

I  had,  in  the  ufual  forms,  when  I  came  to 
the  fair,  put  my  horfe  through  all  his  paces ; 
but  for  fome  time  had  no  bidders.  At  lafl  a 
chapman  approached,  and,  after  he  had  tor 
a  good  while  examined  the  horfe  round,  find¬ 
ing  him  blind  of  one  eye,  he  would  have  no¬ 
thing  to  fay  to  him  :  a  fecond  came  up  ;  but 
obferving  he  had  a  fpavin,  declared  he  would 
not  take  him  for  the  driving  home  :  a  third 
perceived  he  had  a  wind  gall,  and  would  bid 
no  money  :  a  fourth  knew  by  his  eye  that  he 
had  the  botts:  a  fifth  wondered  what  a  plague 
I  could  do  at  the  fair  with  the  blind,  lpavin- 
cd,  galled  hack,  that  was  only  fit  to  be  cut 
up  for  a  dog  kennel.  By  this  time  I  began  to 
have  a  mofl  hearty  contempt  for  the  poor  a- 
nimal  myfelf,  and  was  alrnoft  afhamed  at  the 
approach  of  every  cuflomer  ;  for  though  I  did 
not  entirely  believe  all  the  fellows  told  me  % 
yet  I  reflected  that  the  number  of  witneffes 
was  a  ftrong  prefumption  they  were  right,  and 
St.  Gregory,  upon  good  works,  profefies  him- 
felf  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion. 

I  was  in  this  mortifying  fituation,  when  a 
brother  clergyman,  an  old  acquaintance,  who 
had  alfo  bufinefs  to  the  fair,  came  up,  and 
fhaking  me  by  the  hand,  propofed  adjourn-* 
ing  to  a  public-houfe  and  taking  a  glafs  of 
whatever  v/e  could  get.  I  readily  clofed  with 
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the  oiler,  and  entering  an  ale-houfe,  we  were 
file wn  into  a  little  back  room,  where  there 
was  only  a  venerable  old  mat,  who  fit  wild¬ 
ly  intent  over  a  large  book,  which  he  was  read¬ 
ing.  I  never  in  my  life  faw  a  figure  that 
prepoheffed  me  more  favourably.  His  locks  of 
Silver  grey  venerably  (haded  ills  temples, and  pis 
green  old  age  teemed  to  be  the  refult  oi  health 
and  benevolence.  However,liis  preience  did  not 
interrupt  oar  coAverfation  ;  my  friend  and  I 
difeourfed  on  the  various  t  arns  of  fortune  we 
had  met:  the  Whiiloniau  conti  overly,  my 
lali  pamphlet,  the  archdeacon’s  reply,  and 
the  hard  mealure  that  was  dealt  me.  But 
our  attention  was  in  a  ihort  time  taken  oil  by 
the  appearance  of  a  youth,  who  entering  the 
room,  re  ip  ect  fully  laid  fbmething*  foftly  to  the 
old  Itranger.  <  Make  no  apologies,  my  child,’ 
laid  the  old  man,  ‘  to  do  good  is  a  duty  we 
♦  owe  to  all  our  fellow  creatures  :  take  this  I 
4  wilh  it  were  more  ;  but  five  pounds  will  re* 
4  lieve  your  dill  refs,  and  you  are  welcome.* 
The  modeil  youth  (hed  tears  of  gratitude,  and 

ret  his  gratitude  was  fcarce  equal  to  mine, 
could  have  hugged  the  good  old  man  in  my 
arms,  his  benevolence  pleafed  me  lo.  He 
continued  to  read,  and  we  refumed  our  con» 
yerlation,  until  my  companion,  alter  lo  >e 
time,  recollething  that  he  had  h-  iinefs  lo 
trail  fadt  in  the  fair,  prornifed  to  be  loon  oack  ; 
adding,  that  he  always  defired  to  have  as 
much  of  Dr.  Primrofe’s  company  as  poilible. 
The  old  gentleman  hearing  my  name  menti¬ 
oned,  ieemed  to  look  at  me  with  attention* 
for  fome  time,  and  when  my  friend  was  gone, 
molt  refpe&fully  demanded  if  1  was  any  way 
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related  to  the  great  Primrofe,  that  courage¬ 
ous  monogamid,  who  had  been  the  bulwark 
of  the  church.  Never  did  my  heart  feel  (in- 
cerer  rapture  than  at  that  moment.  *  Sir,* 
cried  I,  (  the  applaufe  of  fo  good  a  man,  as 

*  I  am  fure  you  are,  acids  to  that  happinels  in 

*  my  bread  which  your  benevolence  has  al- 
(  ready  excited.  You  behold  before  you, 
€  Sir,  that  Doctor  Primrofe,  the  monogamid, 
1  whom  you  have  been  pleated  to  call  great. 

<  You  here  fee  that  unfortunate  Divine,  who 
€  has  to  long,  and  it  would  ill  become  me  to 
c  fay,  fuccelsfully,  fought  againll  the  deute- 

c  rogamy  of  the  age  ’ - *  Sir,*  cried  the 

dranger,  (truck  with  awe,  ‘  1  fear  I  have  been 
c  too  familiar  ;  but  you’ll  forgive  my  curiofi- 

1  ty,  Sir  :  I  beg  pardon/ - ‘*Sir/  cried  1, 

grafping  his  hand,  <  you  are  fo  far  from  dif- 
5  pleating  me  by  your  familiarity,  that  I  mull 

*  beg  you’ll  accept  my  friendfhip,  as  you  ai- 

<  ready  have  my  efteem/- - ‘  Then  with  gra- 

<  titude  I  accept  the  offer/  cried  he,  fqueez- 
ing  me  by  the  hand,’  ‘  thou  glorious  pillar  of 

*  unfhaken  orthodoxy;  and  do  I  behold/ _ 

I  here  interrupted  what  he  was  going  to  (ay  ; 
for  though,  as  an  author,  I  could  digeft  no 
fmall  (hare  of  flattery,  yet  now  my  modefty 
would  permit  no  more.  However,  no  lovers 
in  romance  ever  cemented  a  more  inllantane- 
ous  friendlhip.  We  talked  upon  feveral  fub- 
je&s  :  at  firil  I  thought  he  feeined  rather  de¬ 
vout  than  learned,  and  began  to  think  he  de- 
fpifed  all  human  do<drines  as  drols.  Yet  this 
no  way  leifened  him  in  my  edeem ;  for  I  had 
for  fome  time  begun  privately  to  harbour  fuch 
an  opinion  inyfelf.  I  therefore  took  oecadon 
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to  obferve,  that  the  world  in  general  began 
to  be  blaineably  hi  different  as  to  dochinal 
matters,  and  followed  human  (peculations 

too  much - c  Ay,  Sir,’  replied  he,  as  if  lie 

had  referred  all  his  learning  to  that  moment, 

<  Ay,  Sir,  the  world  is  in  its  dotage,  and  yet 
r  the  cofmogony  or  creation  of  the  world  has 
c  puzzled  philoio pliers  of  all  ages.  What  a 

*  medley  of  opinions  have  they  not  broached 

*  upon  the  creation  of  the  world  ?  Sanconia- 

*  tli on,  Manetho,  Berohis,  and  Ocellus  Lu- 

*  canus,  have  all  attempted  it  in  vain.  The 

*  latter  has  tliefe  words,  Anarchon  ara  .kai  ate- 
4  lutaion  to  pan ,  which  imply  that  all  things 

*  have  neither  beginning  nor  end.  Manetho 

*  alfo,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Nebucha- 
4  don- A  her,  After  being  a  Syriac  word  ufual- 
4  ly  applied  as  a  firname  to  the  kings  of  that 
4  country,  as  Teglat  Phael- After,  Nabon-Al- 
x  fer,  he,  1  fay,  formed  a  conjecture  equally, 

*  ab fill'd  ;  for  as  we  ufually  fay,  ek  -to  biblio?t 
€  kubemetes,  which  implies  that  books  will  ne- 

*  ver  teach  tiie  world  ;  lb  he  attempted  to  in- 

*  ve (ligate.- - But,  Sir,  I  afk  pardon,  I  am 

e  (l raying  from  the  quellionA - That  lie 

avtuaily  was ;  nor  could  I  for  my  life  fee  how 
the  creation  of  the  world  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  bufmefs  I  was  talking  of;  but  it 
was  iufhcient  to  (hew  me  that  he  was  a  man 
of  letters,  and  I  now  reverenced  him  the 
more.  I  was  refolved  therefore  to  bring  him 
to  the  touchilonc  ;  but  he  was  too  mild  and 
too  gentle  to  contend  for  victory,  V  hetie\  ex 
I  made  any  obiervation  that  looked  like  a 
challenge  to  controverfy,  he  would  fmile, 
fliake  Ills  head,  and  fay  nothing  ;  by  which  I 
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underflood  he  could  fay  much,  if  he  thought 
proper.  The  fubjed:,  therefore,  infenfibly 
-changed  from  the  bufmefs  of  antiquity  to 
that  which  brought  us  both  to  the  fair;  mine 
X  told  him  was  to  fell  an  liorfe,  and  very  lucki¬ 
ly,  indeed,  his  was  to  buy  one, for  one  of  his 
tenants.  My  horfe  was  foon  produced,  and 
in  fine  we  (truck  a  bargain.  Nothing  now 
remained  but  to  pay  me,  and  he  accordingly 
pulled  out  a  thirty  pound  note,  and  bid  me 
change  it.  Not  being  in  a  capacity  of  com¬ 
plying  with  his  demand,  he  ordered  his  foot¬ 
man  to  be  called  up,  who  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  very  genteel  livery.  *  Here,  Abra¬ 
ham,  cried  he,  (  go  and  get  gold  for  this  • 

*  you’ll  do  it  at  neighbour  Jackfon’s,  or  any 
€  where.*  While  the  fellow  was  gone,  he  en¬ 
tertained  me  with  a  pathetic  hairangue  on 
the  great  fcarcity  of  filver,  which  I  Imder- 
took  to  improve,  by  deploring  alfo  the  great 
fcarcity  of  gold;  lb  that  by  the  time  Abra¬ 
ham  returned,  we  had  both  agreed  that  mo¬ 
ney  was  never  fo  hard  to  be  come  at  as  now. 
Abraham  returned  to  inform  us,  that  he  had 
been  over  the  whole  fair  and  could  not  cret 
change,  though  he  had  offered  half  a  crown 
for  doing  it.  This  was  a  verv  great  difhp- 
pomtment  to  us  all;  but  the  old  gentleman  • 
having  paufed  a  little,  allied  me  if  I  knew 

comftrv  m°U  Flambo™u£h  in  «ny  P«t  of  the 
country .  upon  replymg  tiiat  he  was  my  next 

door  neighbour,  <  If  that  be  the  cafe  then  * 
:T;^  he’  '  1  beliere  fliall  deal.  You 

(hall  have  draught  upon  him,  payable  at 

4*  t ,  and  let  me  tell  you  he  is  as  warm  a 
raau  as  any  within  live  miles  round  him. 
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<  Honeft  Solomon  and  I  have  been  acquaint- 

<  ed  for  many  years  together.  I  remember 
i  I  alwavs  beat  him  at  three  jumps  ;  but  he 

<  could  hop  upon  one  leg  farther  than  I.  A 
draught  upon  my  neighbour  was  to  me  the 
fame  as  money  ,  for  I  was  fufficiendy  convinc¬ 
ed  of  his  ability  :  the  draught  was  figned  and 
put  into  my  hands,  and  Mr.  Jenlunfon,  toe 
old  gentleman,  his  man  Abraham,  and  my 
horie  old  Blackberry,  trotted  off  very  well 

pleafed  with  each  other.  _ . 

After  a  fliort  interval  being  left  to  reflection, 

1  began  to  recollect  that  I  had  done  wrong  m 
takino-  a  draught  from  a  ffranger,  and  lo  pru¬ 
dently  refolved  upon  following  the  purchaier, 
and  having  back  my  horfe  But  this  was  now 
too  late :  1  therefore  made  directly  homewards, 
refolving  to  get  the  draught  changed  into  mo¬ 
ney  at  my  friend’s  as  fall  as  poffible.  I  found 
my  honell  neighbour  fmoking  his  pipe  at  his 
own  door,  and  informing  him  that  I  had  a 
fmall  bill  upon  him,  he  read  it  twice  oven. 

<  You  can  read  the  name,  I  fuppole,  cu¬ 
ed  I,  ‘  Ephraim  Jenkinfon.  Yes,  return- 
ed  he.  ‘  the  name  is  written  plain  enough, 

<  and  I  know  the  gentleman  too,  the  gceate 

‘  rafeal  nnder  the  canopy  of  heavem  T1  - 

<  is  the  very  fame  rogue  who  fold  us  the  lpec 

<  tacles.  Was  he  not  a  venerable  looking  man, 

<  with  grey  hair,  and  no  flaps  to  his  pocket- 

<  holes?  And  did  he  not  talk  a  long  ttrmg 
«  of  learning  about  Greek,  and  cofmogony 

<  and  the  world  !’  To  tWs  1  replied  with  a 
ov-oan  <  Aye,’  continued  he,  he  ias  out 
®  that  one  piece  of  learning  in  the  world, ,  an 

be  always  talks  it  away  whenever  he  finds, a 
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*  fcliolar  in  company  :  but  I  know  the  rogue, 
1  and  will  catch  him  yet.5 

Though  I  was  already  fufficiently  mortified, 
my  greatell  ftruggle  was  to  come,  in  facing 
my  wife  and  daughters.  No  truant  was  ever 
more  afraid  of  returning  to  ichool,  there  to 
behold  the  mailer’s  vifage,  than  I  was  of  go* 
ing  home.  I  was  determined,  however,  to 
anticipate  their  fury,  by  firll  falling  into  a 
p  alii  oil  myfelf. 

But,  alas  !  upon  entering,  I  found  the  fa¬ 
mily  no  way  difpofed  for  battle.  My  wife  and 
girls  were  all  in  tears,  Mr.  Thornhill  having 
been  there  that  day  to  inform  them,  that  their 
journey  to* town  was  entirely  over.  The  two 
ladies  having  heard  reports  of  us  from  lome 
malicious  perlon  about  us,  were  that  day  fet 
out  for  Loudon.  He  could  neither  difcover 
the  tendency,,  nor  the  author  of  thefe,  but 
whatever  they  might  be,,  or  whoever  might 
have  broached  them,  he  continued  to  allure 
our  family  of  his  friendlhip  and  protection. 
I  found,  therefore,  that  they  bore  my  dilap- 
pointinent  with  great  relignation,  as  it  was 
eclipfed?  in  the  greatnels  of  their  own.  But 
what  perplexed  us  moll  was  to  think  who 
could  be  fo  bafe  as  to  alperfe  the  character  of 
a  family  fo  harmlefs  as  ours,  too  humble  to 
excite  envy,  and  too  inoffenlive  to  create  dif» 
gull. 


CHAP/  XV. 

**'■•*.  /■  -*i> 

All  Mr.  Bure  hell’s  villainy  at  once  detefied.  Tils 
folly  of  being  over-wife. 

THAT  evening  and  part  of  the  following 
day  was  employed  in  fru kiefs  attempts 
to  difeover  our  enemies :  fcarce  a  family  in 
the  neighbourhood  but  incurred  our  fulpici- 
ims,  and  each  of  us  had  reafons  for  our  opini¬ 
on  belt  known  to  ourfelves.  As  we  were  in 
tills  perplexity,  one  ox  our  little  boys,  who* 
had  been  playing  abroad,  brought  in  a  letter 
cafe,  whicu  he  found  on  the  green.  It  wa* 
ouickly  known  to  belong  to  Mr.  Burchett, 
with  whom  it  had  been  feen,  and,  upon  exa¬ 
mination,  contained  fome  hints  npon  diiie* 
rent  fubjecrts  ;  but  what  particularly  engaged 
our  attention  was  a  fealed  note,  fxxperfcribed,. 
the  copy  of  a  letter  to  be  fe.nt  to  the  ladies  at 'Thom-, 
kitl-caftle.  It  iullantly  occurred  that  he  was 
the  bale  informer,  and*  we  deliberated  w  he* 
tlier  tlie  note  Ihould  not  be  broke  open.  I  was 
a<>ainlt  it ;  but  Sophia,  who  faid  flie  was  fure 
that  of  all  men  lie  would  be  tbe  lall  to  be 
guilty  of  fo  much  bafeuefs,  infilled  upon  its 
being  read.  In  this  (lie  was  fecoiided  by  the 
reft  of  the  family,  and,  at  their  joint iottci* 

tation,  l  read  as  follows ;  v  jff? 


The  Vicar  of  Ware  field. 
£  this.  Sir,  this  pocket-book  f- 
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..... _ ,  ,  ^  Yes 

*  Sir/  returned  he,  with  a  face  of  impene¬ 
trable  affurance,  <•  that  pocket-book  is  mine, 

*  and  1  am  glad  you  have  found  it.’- - <■  And 

do  you  know/  cried  Iy  <-  this  letter  ?  Nay, 
never  faiter,  man  ;  but  look  me  full  in  the 

4  ^ace  :  1  lay,,  do  you  know  this  letter  ?’ _ 

*  That  letter/ — returned  he,  ‘  yes,  it  was  I 
4  that  wrote  that  letter/—'  And  liow  could, 

*  y°u/  laid  I,  '  fo  balely,  fo  ungratefully 

*  Prefume  to  writ  thi*  letter  ?*— - <  And  how 

came  you,’  replied  he,  with  looks  of  unpa¬ 
ralleled  effrontery,  <  fb  bafely  to  prefume  to 
\  break  °Pen  this  letter  ?  Don’t  you  know, 

*  now>  I  could  hang  you  all  for  this  ;  All  that 
4  1  have  to  do  is  to  lwear  at  the  next  jiillice*s 
4  tbat  y°u  have  been  guilty  of  breaking  open 

the  lock  of  my  pocket  book,  and  fo  hang: 
you  all  up  at  his  door/  This  piece  of  un-- 
expe&ed  infolence  raifed  me  to  luch  a  pitch 
that  I  could  fcaroe  govern  my  patfion.  *  Uii* 
l  grat*ful  wretch,  begone,  and  no  longer 
pollute  my  dwelling  with  thy  bafenefs.  Be- 
gone,  and  never  let  me  fee  thee  again  :  go 
from  my  doors,  and  the  only  punilhment  I 
wilh  thee  is  an  alarmed  conference,  which 
will  be  a  fufficient  tormentor  P  fo  faying  I 
threw  him  his  pocket-book,  which  he  took  up 
with  a  finile,  and  /hutting  the  clafps  with  the 
ntmoll  compofure,  left  us,  quite  aftoniOied 
at  the  ^eremtv  of  his  alfurance.  My  wife  was 
particularly  enraged  that  nothing  could  make 
him  angry,  or  make  him  feem  alhamed  of  his, 
villames  :  <  My  dear’  cried  I,  willing  to  calm 
thoie  paflions  that  had  been  railed  too  high  a- 
2U°ng  us,  <  we  are  not  to  be  furpriled  that  bad 
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i  men  want  fhame  ;  they  only  blufh*  at  being 

*  detected  in  doing  good,  but  glory  in  t*ieu: 

(  vices.  „ 

<  Guilt  and  Shame,  fays  the  allegory,  were 

t  at  firil  companions,  and  in  the  beginning 

*  of  their  journey  infeparably  kept  together. 

i  But  their  union  was  foon  found  to  be  dila- 
<  trreeable  and  inconvenient  to  both  r  Guilt 
«  pave  Shame  frequent  uneafmefs,  and  Shame 
r  often  betrayed  the  fecret  confpiracies  ot 

i  Guilt..  After  long  difagreement,  therefore, 

i  t]iey  at  length  contented  to  part  tor  ever. 

4  Guilt  boldly  walked  forward  alone,  to  over- 
4  take  Fate,  that  went  before  in  the  fhape  ot 
r  an  executioner :  but  fhame  being  naturally 

<  timerous,  returned  back  to  keep  company 
4  with  Virtue  which,  in  the  beginning  of  their 

<  ioumey,  they  had  left  behind^  Thus,,  my 

4  children,  after  men  have  travelled  throng 

«  a  few  frages  in  vice,  fhame  forfakes  them, 

<  and  returns  back  to  wait  upon  the  few  vn> 
c  tues  they  have  frill  remaining** 


WHATEVER  might  have  been  Sophia's 
fenfations,  the  reft  of  the  family  was 
eafily  confbled  for  Mr  Burchell’s  ablence  by 
the  company  Mour  landlord,  whofe  vifits  now 
became  more  frequent  and  longer.  Ttiough 
he  had  been  disappointed  in  procuring  my 
^daughters  the  amuietnents  of  the  town,  as  he 
dellgned,  he  took  every  opportunity  of  lup- 
plying  them  with  thofe  little  recreations 
which  our  retirement  would  admit  of.  He  u- 
fually  came  in  the  morning,  and  while  my 
fon  and  I  followed  our  occupations  abroad,  lie 
fat  with  the  family  at  home,  and  amufed  them 
by  defcribing  the  town,  with  every  part  of 
which  he  was  particularly  acquainted.  He 
could  repeat  all  the  oblervations  that  were  re¬ 
tailed  in  the  atmofphere  of  the  play-houles, 
and  had  all  the  good  things  of  the  high  wits 
by  rote  long  before  they  made  way  into  the 
j  eft-books.  The  intervals  between  converfa- 
tion  were  employed  in  teaching  my  daugh¬ 
ters  piquet,  or  iometimes  in  letting  my  two 
little  ones  to  box  to  make  them  fharpy  as  he 
called  it  i  but  the  hopes  of  having  him  for  a 
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fon-iri-law,  in  fome  meafure  blinded  u»  to  all 
his  imperfections.  It  mull  be  owned  that  my 
wife  laid  a  thonfand  fchemes  to  entrap  him, 
or,  to  fpeak  it  more  tenderly,  ufed  every  art 
to  magnify  the  merit  of  her  daughter.  II  the 
cakes  *at  tea  eat  fhort  and  crifp,  they  were 
made  by  Olivia  ;  if  the  goofeberry  wme  was 
well  knit,  the  gofeberries  was  of  her  gather- 
ino  :  it  was  her  fingers  which  gave  the  pickles 
their  peculiar  green  ;  and  in  the  eompofition 
of  a  pudding,  it  was  her  judgement  that  mix- 
cd  the  ingredients.  Then  the  poor  woman 
would  fometimes  tell  the-  ’Squire,  that  (he 
thought  him  and  Olivia  extremely  of  ahz.e, 
and  would  bid  both  Hand  up  to  tee  winch  was 
tall  eft .  The  lb  inftaoces  of  cunning,  which 
fhe  thought-  impenetrable,  yet  which  every 
body  faw  through,  were  very  Fleafing  to  our 
benefactor,  who  gave  every  day  fome  new 
proofs  of  his  paffion,  which  though  they  baa 
Lt  arifen  to  propofols  of  marriage,  yet  we 
thought  fell  but  little  foovt  of  it;  and  Ins 
41ownefs  was  attributed  fometimes  to  native 
bafofulnefs,  and  fometimes  to  his  fear  ot  of¬ 
fending  his  uncle.  An  occurence,  however, 
which  happened  icon  after,  put  it  beyond  a 
doubt  that  he  defigned  to  become-one  of  our 

family  ;  my  wife  even  regarded  it  as  an  ab  o- 

U'mv  wifeand  daughters  happening  ho  return 
a  vi'fit  to  neighbour  flamborough  s,  found 
that  family  had  lately  got  their  Pi  An  res  drawn 
bv  a  limner,  who  travelled  the  country  and 
took  likeiiefles  for  fifteen  foldings  a  head-  As 
this  family  and  ours  had  long  a' lo* f £ 
in  point-of  tafte,  our  fpmt  took  the  a* 
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tills  ftolen  marcli  upon  us,  /md  liotwithfland* 
iiio*  all  I  could  lay,  and  I  laid  much,  it  was 
relolved  that  we  lhould  have  our  pictures  done 
too.  Having,  therefore,  engaged  the  limner, 
for  what  could  I  do  ?  our  next  deliberation 
was  to  (hew  the  fuperioiity  of  our  taite  in  the 
attitudes.  As  for  our  neighbour’s  family, 
there  were  (even  of  them,  and  they  were 
drawn  with  leven  oranges,  a  thing  quite  out 
cf  taite,  no  variety  in  life,  no  covnpolition  in 
the  world.  We  delired  to  liave  fbmething  in  a 
brighter  llyle,and  after  many  debates, at  length 
came  to  an  unanimous  refolutiou  of  being 
drawn  together,  in  one  large  hillorical  family 
piece.  This  would  be  cheaper,  flnce  one  frame 
would  lerve  for  all,  and  it  would  be  infinitely 
more  genteel ;  for  all  families  of  any  taite 
were  now  drawn  in  the  fame  manner.  As  we 
did  not  immediately  recoiled:  an  liilloricalfub- 
jed:  to  hit  us,  we  were  contented  each  with 
being  drawn  as  independent  hilt orical  figures. 
My  wife  delired  to  be  rep  referred  as  Venus, 
and  the  painter  was  delired  not  to  be  too  fru¬ 
gal  of  his  diamonds  in  her  ltomacher  and  hair. 
Her  two  little  ones  were  to  be  as  Cupids  by 
her  fide,  while  I,  in  my  gown  and  band,  was 
to  prelent  her  with  my  books  on  the  Whifto- 
nian  controverly.  Olivia  would  be  drawn  as 
an  Amazon,  fitting  upon  a  bank  of  flowers, 
drelt  in  a  green  Jofeph,  richly  laced  with  gold, 
and  a  whip  in  her  hand.  Sophia  was  to  be  a 
Inepherdefs,  with  as  many  Iheep  as  the  paint¬ 
er  could  put  in  for  nothing  ;  and  Moles  was 
to  be  drelt  out  in  an  hat  and  white  feather. 
Our  taite  fo  much  pleaied  the  ’Squire,  that  he 
infilled  on  being  put  in  as  one  of  the  family 
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in  the  character  of  Alexander  the  great,  at 
Olivia’s  feet.  This  was  confidered  by  us  all 
as  an  indication  of  his  delire  to  be  introduced 
into  the  family,  nor  could  we  refufe  his  re- 
queft.  The  painter  was  therefore  fet  to  work, 
and  as  he  wrought  with  affiduity  and  expedi¬ 
tion,  in  lefs  than  four  days  the  whole  was 
completed.  The  piece  was  large,  and  it  mull 
be  owned  he  did  not  fpare  his  colours  ;  tor 
which  my  wife  gave  him  great  encomiums. 
We  were  all  perfectly  fatisfied  with  his  per¬ 
formance  ;  but  an  unfortunate  circumftancc 
had  not  occurred  till  the  picture  was  finiflied, 
which  now  (truck  us  with  difmay.  It  was  io 
very  large  that  we  had  no  place  in  the  houie 
to  fix  it.  How  we  all  came  to  difregard  fo  ma¬ 
terial  a  point  is  inconceivable  ;  but  certain  it 
is  we  had  been  all  greatly  remifs.  The  pic¬ 
ture,  therefore,  inttead  of  gratifying  our  va¬ 
nity  as  we  hoped,  leaned,  in  a  molt  mortify¬ 
ing  manner,  againll  the  kitchiu  wall,  where 
the  canvas  was  ft  retched  and  painted,  much 
too  large  to  be  got  through  any  of  the  doors, 
and  the  jell  of  all  our  neighbours.  One  com¬ 
pared  it  to  Robinfon  Crufoe’s  long-boat,  too 
laroe  to  be  removed  ;  another  thought  it  more 
refembled  a  reel  in  a  bottle  ;  fome  wondered 
how  it  could  be  got  out,  but  ftill  more  were 

amazed  how  it  ever  got  in. 

But  though  it  excited  the  redicule  of  lome, 
it  effectually  railed  more  malicious  fuggeftions 
in  manv.  Tlie  ’Squire’s  portrait  being  found 
united  with  ours,  was  an  honour  too  great  to 
efcape  envy.  Scandalous  whifpers  began  to 
circulate  at  onr  expence,  and  our  tranquillity 
was  continually  Uifturbed  by  perfons  who  came 
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as  friends  to  tell  us  what  was  faid  of  us  by  e~ 
nemies.  Thefe  reports  we  always  refented 
with  becoming  fpirit ;  but  fcandal  ever  im¬ 
proves  by  opposition. 

We  once  again  therefore  entered  into  a 
confutation  upon  obviating  the  malice  of  our 
enemies,  and  at  lall  came  to  a  refolution  which 
had  too  much  cunning  to  give  me  entire  fatis- 
faction.  It  was  this:  as  our  principal  object 
was  to  difcover  the  honour  of  JMr. Thornhill's 
addreifes,  my  wife  undertook  to  found  him> 
by  pretending  to  aik  his  advice  in  tlie  choice 
of  an  hufband  for  her  eldelt  daughter.  If  this 
Was  not  found  fullicient  to  induce  him  to  a 
declaration,  it  was  then  refolved  to  teri  ify 
him  with  a  rival.  To  this  latt  Step,  however, 
I  would  by  110  means  give  my  content,  till  O- 
livia  gave  me  the  moil  folemn  ah'u ranees  that 
fhe  would  marry  the  per fo  11  provided  to  rival 
him  upon  this  occation,  if  he  did  not  prevent 
it,  by  taking  her  himielf.  Such  was  the  fclieme 
laid,  which  though  I  did  not  ilrenuoufly  cp- 
pofe,  I  did  not  entirely  approve.  * 

The  next  time,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
hill  came  to  fee  us,  my  girls  took  care  to  bd 
out  of  the  way,  in  order  to  give  their  mamma 
an  opportunity  of  putting  her  fcheme  in  ex¬ 
ecution  ;  but  they  only  retired  to  the  next 
room,  from  whence  they  could  over-heart  fhe 
whole  conversation  :  my  wife  artfully  intro¬ 
duced  it,  by  ob Serving,  that  one  of  the  -  Mils 
Flamboroughs  was  like  to  have  a  very  good 
match  of  it  in  Mr.  Spanker.  To  this  the  ’Squire 
alFenting,  Ihe  proceeded  to  remark,  that  they 
who  had  warm  fortunes  were  always  fure  of 
getting  good  hufbands ;  <  But  heaven  help* 
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continued  fhe,  ‘  the  girls  that  hare  none-. 

*  What  fignities  beauty,  Mr.  Thornhill !  or 
4  what  fignifies  ail  the  virtue,  and  all  the  qua- 
(  lifications  in  the  world,  in  this  age  of  felf- 
4  interefi  ?  It  is  not,  what  is  fhe  ?.  but  what 
€  lias  ihe  ?,  is,  all  die  cry./ 

<  Madam/  returned  he,  4  I  highly  approve. 

4  the  juliice,  as  well  as  the  novelty,,  of  your 
4  remarks,  and  if  I  were  a  king,  it  fhould  be 
4  otherwise.  It  Oiould  then  indeed  be  fine 

*  times  with  the  girls  without  fortunes  :  our 
4  twOiVoump  ladies  fhould  be  the  fu  ll  tor  wiion* 

.  o 

^  I  would  provided 

Ah,  Sir  !’  returned  my  wife,  c  you  are 
f  pleafed  to  be  facetious  :  but  I  wifh  I  were  a 
4  queen,  and  then  I  know  where  my  eldeft 

*  daughter  fhould  look  for  an  liuib and.  But 
1  now  that  you  have  put  it  into  my  head,  fe- 

*  rioufly,  Mr.  Thornhill,  can’t  you  recom- 
«  mend  me  a  proper  hulband  for  her?  fhe  is 
4  noiv  nineteen  years  old,  well  grown  and  well 
4  educated,  and  in  my  humble  opinion,  does 

*  not  w  ant  for  parts. 

<  Madam/  replied  he,  <  if  I  were  to  chufe, 
I  would  find  out  a  perfon  poilefled  of  e\eiy 

<  accomplishment  that  can  make  an  angel  hap- 

<  py.  One  with  prudence,  fortune,  taife,  and 

<  fincerity,  fuch,  madajn,  w  ould  be  in  my  o- 
4  pinion,  the  proper  hufband,.  ^Ay,  Six,  faid 
fhe,  ‘  but  do  you  know  of  any  fuch  perfon  ? — 
4  No,  madam/  ‘  returned  he  it  is  impofiible  to 
4  know  any  perfon  that  deferves  to  be  her 

*  hufband  :  (lie’s  too  great  a  treafure  for  one 
*■  man’s  polfeflion:  flic’s  a  goddels.  Upon  my 

*  foul  I  {peak  what  I  think,  file’s  an  angel.’—*. 

*  Ah*  Mf*.  Thornhill*  Jou  011^y  flatter  my 
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4  girl :  but  we  have  been,  thinking  of  marry- 
4  ing  her  to  one  of  your  tenants,  whole  mo>*- 
4  ther  is  lately  dead,  and  who  wants  a  matiu- 
‘  ger :  you  know  whom  I  mean,  farmer  Wii- 
‘  liams  ^  a  warm  man,  Mr.  Thornhill,  able  to 
<  give  her  good  bread  ;  and  who  has  fevei  al 
c  times  made  her  propofals  (which  was  actu¬ 
ally  the  cafe)  ‘but,  Sir/  concluded  fhe,  ‘  I 
4  fhould  be  glad  to  have  your  approbation  of 

4  our  choice. *' - ‘  How,  madam/  replied  lie,, 

4  my  approbation !  My  approbation  of  fuch  a 
‘  choice  !  Never..  What  !  Sacrifice  fo  much 
‘  beauty,  and  fenfe,  and  goodnels,  to  a  crea- 
‘  ture  infenfible  of  the  blefhng  !  Excufe  me, 
‘  I  can  never  approve  of  fuch  a  piece  of  in- 
‘  juflice  !  And  1  have  my  reaibns  1’ — ‘  Indeed 
4  Sir,*  cried  Deborah,  (  if  you  have  your  rea- 
‘  fops,  that’s  another  affair  ;  but  I  fhould  be 
‘  glad  to  know  thole  reafons. ’ — Excufe  me, 
4  madam,’  returned  he  e  they  lie  too  deep  for 
‘  difcovery  (laying  his  hand  upon  his  bolom) 
4  they  remain  buried,  rivetted  here.’ 

After  he  was  gone,  upon  general  confuta¬ 
tion,  we  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  thefe 
fine  fentiments.  Olivia  confidered  them  as 
inltances  of  the  moll  exalted  paflion  ;  but  I 
was  not  quite  fo  fanguine :  it  leemed  to  me 
pretty  plain,  that  they  had  more  of  love,  than 
matrimony  in  them  :  yet  whatever  they  might 
portend,  it  was  refolved  toprofecutethe  fcheme 
of  farmer  Williams,  who,  from  my  daughter’s 
firfl  appearance  in  the  country,  had  paid  her 
his  addreiEes, 

&  3 
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Scaice  any  virtue  found  to  ref  ft  the  power  of  long’ 
and  pleaftng  temptation.  % 

-  *  x 

AS  I  only:  ftndied  my  child’s  real  happinefs, 
tlie  affiduity  of  Mr.  Williams  plealed  me, 
as  he  was  in  eafy  circumflances,  prudent,  and 
fine  ere..  It  required  but  very  little  encourage¬ 
ment  to  revive  liis  former  paflion  ;  fo  that  in. 
an  evening  or  two  he  and  IVi'r.  fliornhiil  met 
at  our  ho ufe,.  and  in  ree  ved  each  other  for 
fome  time  with  looks  of  anger  :  but,  Williams, 
owed  his  landlord”  no  rent,"  and  little  regard¬ 
ed  his  indignation.  Olivia,  on  her  fide,  ailed 
the'  coquet  to  perfection,  if  that  might  he 
called’  airing  which  was  her  real  character, 
pretending  to  lavifh  all  her  tendeiueis  on  her 
new* lover;  Mr Thornhill  appealed  quite  oe- 
jeifed  at  this  preference,  and  with  a  penfiee 
air  took  leave,  though  I  own  it  puzzled  me  to 
find  him  fb  much  in  pain  as  tie  appeared  to 
be,  when  he  had  it  in  his  powei  io  eaiilv  to 
remove  the  caufe,  by  declaring  an  h  on  out  able 
paflion.  But  whatever  uneafmefs  he  feemed 
to  endure,  it  could  eafily  be  perceived  tout 
Olivia’s  anguifh  was  flilh greater.  Aftei  any 
of  thefe  interviews  between  her  lovers,  of 
which  there  were  feveral;  fixe  uiually  retired 
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to  folitude,  and  there  indulged  her  grief.  It 
•was  in  fuch  a  fituation  I  found  her  one  even¬ 
ing,  after  hie  had  been  for  fome  time  fupport- 

ing  a  fiiditious  gay ety - Yon  now  fee  my 

c  child,’  ftid  I,  <  that  your  confidence  in  Mr. 

*  Thornhill’s  paffion  was  all  a  dream  :  he  per-  ' 
4  mits  the  rivalry  of  another,  every  way  his 

*  inferior,  though  he  knows  it  lies  in  his  power 

*  to  fecure  you  to  himfelf  by  a  candid  decla- 
1  ration.* — <  Yes  pappa,’  returned  fhe,  4  but 
4  he  has  his  reafons  for  this  delay  :  I  know  he 
4  lias.  The  fincciity  of  his  looks  and  words 
4  convince  me  of  his  real  eiteem.  A  flicrt 
c  time,  1  lvope,.  will  difcover  the  generofity  of 

*  his  fentknents,  and.  convince  you  that  my 
4  opinion  of  him  lias  been  more  jull  than 

*  yours.’ — 4  Olivia,  my  darling,’  returned  I, 

4  every  fcheme  that  has  been  hitherto  puriu- 
4  cd  to  compel  him  to  a  declaration,  has  been 
4  propofed  and  planned  by  yourfelf,  nor  can 
4  you  in  the  leaf!  lay  that  I  have  conflrained 
4  you.  But  you  mull  not  fuppofe,  my  dear, 

4  that  I  will  ever  be  inllrumental  in  fu  fie  ling 
4  his  lionell  rival  to  be  the  dupe  of  your  ill- 
*•  placed  paflion.  Whatever  time  you  require 
4  to  bring  your  fancied  admirer  to  an  expla- 

*  nation  fliall  be  granted  j  but  at  the  expira- 
4  tion  of  that  term,  if  he  is  Hill  regardlefs, 

4  I  mull  abfolutely  infill  that  lionell  Mr.  Wil- 
4  liams  lhall  be  rewarded  for  his  fidelity.  Tlie 
4  char  aider  which  I  have  hitherto  fupported 
4  in  life  demands  this  from  me,  and  my  tea.- 
4  demefs,  as  a  parent,  fliall  never  influence 

*  my  integrity  as  a  man.  Name  tlien  your 

*  day,  let  it  be  as  diifant  as  you  think  proper, 

4  and  in. the  mean  time  take  care  to  let  Mr.. 
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<  Thornhill  know  the  exacct  time  on  which  I 

*  defign  delivering  you  up  to  another*.  If  he 

<  really  loves  you,  his  own  good  fenfe  will 
<■  readily  fuggeil  that  there  is  but  one  method 

*  alone  to  prevent  his  loling  you  for  ever.— 
This*  propofal,  which  fhe  could  not  avoid  con* 
fidering  as  perfectly  juh,  was  readily  agreed 
to.  She  again  renewed  her  molt  poiitive  pro- 
jnife  of  marrying  Mr.  Williams,  in  cafe  of  the 
other’s  infenlibility ;  and  at  the  next  oppor¬ 
tunity,  in  Mr.  Thornhiirs  prefence,  that  day 
month  was  fixed  upon  for  her  nuptials  with 
his  rival. 

Such  vigorous  proceedings  feemed  to  re¬ 
double  Mr.  Thornhiirs  anxiety  :  but  what  O- 
livia  really  felt  gave  me  fome  unealinefs.  In 
this  ft  niggle  between  prudence  and  pallion^ 
her  vivacity  quite  forfook  her,  and  evei  y  op¬ 
portunity  of  lolitude  was  fought,  and  Ipent 
in  tears.  One  week  palled  away  ;  but  Mi. 
Thornhill  made  no  efforts  to  reltrain  her  nup¬ 
tials.  The  fucceeding  week  he  was  Hill  alli- 
duous  ;  but  not  more  open.  On  the  third  he 
difcontinued  his  vifits  entirely,  and  in  Head  of 
my  daughter  teHifying  any  impatience,  as  I 
expe&ed,  fhe  feemed  to  retain  a  penfive  tran¬ 
quility,  which  I  looked  upon  as  refignation. 
For  my  own  part,  I  was  now  f  1  n  c  e  1^ 

■with  thinking  that  my  child  was  going  to  be 
fecured  in  a  continuance  of  competence  and 
peace,  and  frequently  applauded  her  refolu- 
tion,  in  preferring  happinelsto  oHentation. 

It  was  within  about  four  days  of  hei  intend¬ 
ed  nuptials,  that  my  little  family  at  nigh* 
were  gathered  round  a  charming  fire,  telling 
ftoiks  of  the  pail,  and  laying  fchemes  for  the 
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future.  Bud  eel  in  forming*  a  thou  laud  pro¬ 
jects,  and  laughing  at  whatever  folly  came 
uppermoll,  4  Well,  Moles/  cried  I,  4  we  Ihall 
4  fooiij  my  boy,  have  a  wedding  in  the  farni- 
4  ly  ;  what  is  your  opinion  of  mattei  s  and 

4  things  in  general  E  - 4  My  opinion, 

4  father,  is  that  all  things  go  on  very  well  ; 
4  and  I  was  juft  now  thinking,,  that  when  fif- 
4  ter  Livy  is  married  to  farmer  Williams,  we 
4  Ihall  then  have  the  loan  of  his  cyder-prefs 
4  and  brewing  tubs  for  nothing. * — 4  That  we 
4  Ihall,  Mofes,’ — cried  I,  4  and  he  will  ling  us 
4  Death  and  the  Lady,  to  raife  our  Ipirits  in* 

4  to  the  bargain. ’ - 4  He  has  taught  that 

4  fong  to  our  Dick/  cried  Mofes,  4  and  I  think 

4  die  goes  thro’  it  very  prettily.’ - 4  Does 

4  he  lo  V  cried  I,  then  let  us  have  it :  where’s 

4  little  Dick  ?  let  him  up  with  it  boldly.’ - 

4  My  brother  Dick,’  cried  Bill,  my  youngeft, 
4  is  juft  gone  out  with  filer  Livy  ;  but  Mi:. 
4  Williams  has  taught  me  two  fongs,  and  I’ll 
4  ling  them  for  you,  pappa.  Which  long  do 
4  you  chufe,  the  dying  Swa?iy  or  the  Elegy  on 
4  the  death  of  a  mad'  dog  V  4  The  elegy,  child, 
4  by  all  means,’  faid  I ;  4  I  never  heard  that 
4  yet;  and  Deborah,  my  life,  grief  you  know 
4  is  dry,  let  us  have  a  bottle  of  the  bell  goole- 
4  berry  wine,  to  keep  up  our  fpirits.  1  have 
4  wept  fo  much  at  all  forts  of  elegies  of  late, 
4  that  without  an  enlivening  glafs  I  am  line 
4  tliis  will  overcome  me ;  and  Sophy,  love, 
4  take  your  guitar,  and  thrum  in  with  the 
i  hoy  a*  little.’ 
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An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog 

OOD  people  all,  of  every  fort, 

Jt  Give  ear  unto  my  fong  ; 

And  if  you  find  it  wond’roi^s  fhort. 

It  cannot  hold  you  long.  • 

In  Ifling  town  there  was  a  man. 

Of  whom  the  world  mig  ht  fay. 

That  Hill  a  godly  race  he  ran, 

Whene’er  he  went  to  pray. 

A  kind  and  gentle  heart  lie  had. 

To  comfort  friends  and  foes ; 

The  naked  every  day  he  clad. 

When  he  put  on  iiis  cloaths. 

And  in  that  town  a  dog  was  found, 

As  many  dogs  there  be. 

Both  tnungrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound. 
And  curs  of  low  degree. 

This  dog  and  man  at  firll  were  friends  ; 

But  when  a  pique  began, 

The  dog,  to  gain  fome  private  ends,  . 

Went  mad  and  bit  the  man. 

Around  from  all  the  neighbouring  dreets, 
The  wondering  neighbours  ran, 

And  fwore  the  dog  had  loft  his  wits. 

To  bite  fo  good  a  man. 

The  wound  it  feem’d  both  fore  and  fad. 

To  every  chrillian  eye; 

And  while  they  fwore  the  dog  was  mad. 
They  fwore  the  man  would  die. 

But  foon  a  wonder  came  to  light. 

That  fhew’d  the  rogues  they  lied. 

The  man  recover’d  of  the  bite, 

The  dog  it  was  that  dy\d. 
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4  A  very  good  boy,  Bill,  upon  my  word, 
4  and  an  elegy  that  may  truly  be  called  tra- 

*  gical.  Come,  my  children,  here’s  Bill’s 
4  health  and  may  he  one  day  be  a  bilhop/ 

c  With  all  my  heart,’  cried  my  wife  ;  and 
4  if  he  but  preaches  as  well  as  he  lings,  I  make 
4  no  doubt  of  him.  The  moll  of  his  family,  by 
4  the  mother’s  fide,  could  ling  a  good  long  ;  it 
4  was  a  common  faying  in  our  country,  that  the 
4  family  of  the  Blenkinlops  could  never  look 

*  llraight  before  them,nor  the  Huginions  blow* 
4  out  a  candle  ;  that  there  were  none  of  the 
4  Programs  but  could  ftng  a  long,  or  of  the 

f  Marjorams  but  could  tell  a  llory.’ _ , 

<  However  that  be,’  cried  1,  <  the  moll  vulgar 
4  ballad  of  them  all  generally  pleafes  me  bet- 
4  ter  than  the  fine  modern  odes,  and  things 
4  that  petrify  us  in  a  lingle  Itanza  ;  product- 
4  ons  that  we  at  once  detell  and  praife.  Put 

*  the  glafs  to  your  brother,  Moles.  The  great 
4  fault  of  thefe  elegiatls  is,  that  they  are  in 
1  delpair  for  griefs  that  give  the  fenfibie  part 
4  of  mankind  very  little  pain.  A  lady  lofes 

*  ]ier  muff,  her  fan,  or  her  lap-dog,  and  fo  the 

*  6%  Poet  runs  home  to  verfify  the  difaiter/ 
€  Tjiat  ma7  be  the  mode,’  cried  Mofes,  <  in 

4  fublimer  compofitions  ;  but  the  Ranelagh 
4  longs  that  come  down  to  us  are  perfectly  fa- 
‘  miliar,  and  all  call  in  the  fame  mold  :  Collin 
meets  Dolly,  and  they  hold  a  dialogue  toge- 

*  th<;r;  he  gives  her  a  fairing  to  put  in  her 
4  hair,  and  Ihe  prefents  him  witli  a  liolegay  j 
4  and  then  they  go  together  to  church,  where 

*  tliey  &*ve  good  advice  to  young  nymphs  and 

*  {wains  to  get  married  as  fall  as  they  can/ 

4  And  very  good  advice  too,’  cried  I ;  f  and 
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.if  t 

€  I  am  told  there  is  not  a  place  in  the  world 

*  where  advice  can  be  given  with  fo  much  pro* 

<  priety  as  there ;  for,  as  it  perfuudes  us  to 

*  marry,  it  alfo  furnilhes  us  with  a  wife  ; 

<  and  furel  v  that  mu  it  be  an  excellent  market, 

*  my  boy,  where  we  are  told  what  we  want, 

<  and  fupplied  with  it  when  wanting. * 

6  Yes,  Sir,’  returned  Moles,  <  and  I  know 

*  but  of  two  fuch  markets  for  wives  in  Europe, 

*  'HLanelagh  in  England,  and  Fontarabia  in 

<  Spain.  ^  The  Spanilh  market  is  open  once  a 

<  year,  but  our  Englilb  wives  are  laleable  e« 

(  very  night.’ 

c  You  are  right  my  boy,’  cried  his  mother, 

«  Old  England  is  the  only  place  in  the  world 

<  f  or  hufbands  to  get  wives.’ — 4  And  for  wives 
f  to  manage  their  hufbands,  Interrupted  I. 

<  It  is  a  proverb  abroad,  that  it  a  bridge  were 
i  built  acrofs  the  lea,  all  the  ladies  -of  the  Con- 

tinent  would  come  over  to  take  pattern  f  i  om 

<  ours  ;*  far  there  are  no  fuch  wives  in  Europe 

*  as  our  own.  But  let  us  have  one  bottle  moie, 

<  Deborah,  my  life,  and  Mofes  give  us  a  good 
€  fong.  What  thanks  do  we  not  owe  to  heaven 

<  for  thus  bellowing  tranquillity,  health,  and 
c  competence.  I  think  myfelf  happier  now 
i  than  the  greatefl  monarch  upon  earth.  He 

*  has  no  fuch  fire-lide,  nor  fiich  plealant  faces 
€  about  it.  Yes,  Deborah  we  are  now  growing 
(  old  ;  but  the  evening  of  our  life  is  likely  to 
t  be  happy.  We  are  defcended  from  ancellors 
i  that  knew  no  ilain,  and  we  fhall  leave  a  good 
i  and  virtufous  race  of  children  behind  us. 
€  While  we  live  they  will  he  our  fupport  and 
€  our  pleafure  here,  and  when  v  e  die  they 

*  will  trail fmit  our  honour  untainted  to  poile- 
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*  rity.  Come,  my  foil,  we  wait  fo r <  a  forsg  : 

<  let  us  have  a  chorus.  But  where  is  my  dar- 

<  ling  Olivia  ?  .  That  little  Cherub’s  voice  is 

c  always  fweeteff  in  the  concert.’ - Juft  as  I 


fpoke,  Dick  came  running  in,  ‘  O  pappa, 
4  pappa,  flie  is  gone  from  us,  fhe  is  gone  from 
4  ns,  my  fifter  Livy  is  gone  from  us  for  ever.’ 
~c  Gone,  child  !’ - Yes,  fhe  is  gone  oft' 


e  with  two  gentlemen  in  a  poft  chaife,  and 
4  one  of  them  killed  her,  and  laid  he  would 


4  cHe  f°r  her  ;  and  fhe  cried  very  much,  and 
4  was  for  coming  back  ;  but  he  perfuaded  her 


<  again,  and  fhe  went  into  the  chaife,  and 

<  faid,  O  wiiat  will  my  poor  pappa  do  when 


he  knows  I  am  undone  !’- 


-*  Now  then/ 


cried  I,  ‘  my  children,  go  and  be  miferable  ; 
4  ^*or  we  fliall  never  enjoy  one  hour  more. 
4  O  may  heaven’s  everlafting  fury  light 
4  uPon  him  and  his  !  Thus  to  rob  me  of  my 
4  child  !  And  fire  it  will,  for  taking  back 
*  my  fweet  innocent  that  I  was  leading  up  to 
c  heaven.  Such  fincerity  as  my  child  was  pof- 
feft  oiF.  But  all  our  earthly  liappinels  is 
‘now  over!  Go,  my  children,  go,  and  b 


4  miserable  and  infamous  ;  for  my  heart  is 
€  brokfn  within  me  !’ - ‘  Father/  cried  m  y 


y 


fon,  is  this  your  fortitude  ?’ - ‘  Fortitude, 


child  !  ^  es,  he  fhall  lee  I  have  fortitude  ! 
'  Bring  me  my  pifols.  I’ll  purfue  the  tra  i- 
tor.  While  he’s  on  earth  I’ll  purfue  hi  . 
Old  as  I  am,  he  fhall  find  I  can  Pin#  him 
yet.  The  villain  !’  The  perfidious  villain.* 
*  ^  had  bY  tinie  reached  down  my  pif. 

tols,  when  my  poor  wife,  whofe  paffions  were 
not  fo  Prong  as  mine,  caught  me  in  her  arms. 
My  deareil,  deareii  hufband/  cried  fhe,  ‘the 


' 
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<  bih'c  is  the  only  weapon  that  is  fit  for  your 

<  old  hands  now.  Open  that,  my  love,  and 

<  read  our  anguilh  into  patience,  for  fiie  has 
c  vilely  deceived  us.’— ‘  Indeed,  Sir,’  refum¬ 
ed  my  foil,  after  a  paufe,  ‘  your  rage  is  too 

violent  and  too  unbecoming.  You  thould 
be  my  mother’s  comforter,  and  you  encreate 
her  pain.  It  ill  fuited  you  and  your  reve¬ 
rend  character  thus  to  curfe  your  greate  t 
enemy  :  you  fhould  not  have  curft  him,  vil¬ 
lain  as  lie  is.’ - ‘  I  did  not  curfe  him, 

child,  did  1  >’—<  Indeed,  Sir,  you  did  ;  you 
curll  him  twice.’ — ‘  Then  may  heaven  Inv¬ 
olve  me  and  him  if  I  did.  And  now,  my 
?bn  I  fee  it  was  more  than  human  benevo¬ 
lence  that  firll  taught  us  to  blefs  ouirae- 
mies  !  Bleft  be  his  holy  name  lor  all  t  lie 
good  he  hath  given,  and  for  all  tnat  he  hath 
taken  away.  But  it  is  not,  it  is  not  aim  all 
diftrefs  that  can  wring  tears  from  t.iele  o.d 
eyes,  that  have  not  wept  for  fo  many  years. 
My  child  '—To  undo  my  darling  .  May  ton- 
'  fufion  feize  '.-Heaven  forgive  me,  what  am 

■  I  about  to  fay  !  You  may  remember,  my 
1  love,  how  good  flie  was,  and  how  c  laiming  , 

'  till  this  vile  moment  all  her  care -was  to 
‘  make  us  happy.  Had  Ihe.but  thed!  But 
‘  ibc  is  soiie,  the  honour  oi  our  family 

■  t animated/ and  I  mult  lock  out  for 

<  nefs  in  other  worlds  than  here.  But  my 
«  child,  von  faw  them  go  oft  :  perhaps  be 
‘  forced  her  away  ?■  If  he  forced  her  he 

tl  3  ;  ‘  he  only  killed  her, 

<  ,i£  .inel,  and  (he  wept  very  much,  and 

<  'elnetfu/on  his  arm,  and  they  drove  off  ve- 


Ill 
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4  ry  fall.’ - c  She’s  an  ungrateful  creature/ 

cried  my  wife,  who  could  fcarce  Ipeak  for 
weeping,  <  to  ufe  us  thus.  She  never  had 
4  the  lead  conllraint  put  upon  her  affe&ions. 
4  The  vile  llrumpet  has  bafely  deferted  her 
4  parents  without  any  provocation,  thus  to 
4  bring  your  grey  hairs  to  the  grave,  and  I 
4  mull  fhortly  follow/ 

In  this  manner  that  night,  the  fir  ft  of  our 
real  misfortunes,  was  lpent  in  the  bitternefs 
of  complaint,  and  ill  fupported  fallies  of  en- 
thufiafm.  I  determined,  however,  to  find 
out  our  betrayer,  wherever  he  was,  and  re¬ 
proach  his  balenefs.  The  next  morning  we 
miffed  our  wretched  child  at  breakfall,  where 
fhe  ufed  to  give  life  and  cheerfulnefs  to  us 
all.  My  wife,  as  before,  attempted  to  eafe 
her  heart  by  reproaches.  4  Never,’  cried  fhe, 
1  fhall  that  vilell  llain  of  our  family  again 
4  darken  thole  harmlefs  doors.  No,  let  the 

*  llrumpet  live  with  li#r  vile  feducer  :  fhe  may 

*  bring  us  to  fhame,  but  fhe  fhall  never  more 

*  deceive  us/ 

4  Wife,’  faid  T,  4  do  not  talk  thus  hard¬ 
ly  :  my  deteflation  of  her  guilt  is  as  great 
4  as  yours  ;  but  ever  ihall  this  houfe  and  this 
4  heart  be  open  to  a  poor  returning  repent- 
4  ant  finner.  The  fooner  fhe  returns  from 
4  her  tranfgreflion,  the  more  welcome  fhall 
4  fhe  be  to  me.  For  the  firfl  time  the  very 
4  bell  may  err  ;  art  may  perfuade,  and  no- 
4  velty  fpread  out  its  charm.  The  firfl  fault 
4  is  the  child  of  fimplicity  but  every  other 
4  the  offspring  of  g  It/  Yes,  the  wretch- 
4  ed  creature  fhall  be  welcome  to  this  heart 
4  a*id  this  houfe,  though  flained  with  ten 
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thou  find  vices.  I  will  again  hearken  to 
4  the  raufic  of  her  voice  ;■  again  will  I  hang 

*  fondly  on  her  bofom,  if  I  find  but  repent- 

<  ance  there.  My  foil,  bring  hither  my  bi- 

<  ble  and  n^y  faff ;  I  will  purfu#  her,  where- 
(  ever  {he  is,  and  though  I  cannot  fave  her 

*  from  fhame,  I  may  prevent  the  continuance 

*  of  iniquity/ 


C  H  A  F.  XVIII, 


The  purfuit  of  a  father  to  reclaim  a  loft  child  to 

virtue . 


HQ’  the  child  could  not  delcribe  the 


1  gentleman’s  perfon  who  handed  his  filter 
into  the  poit-chaife,  yet  my  fufpi cions  fell  en¬ 
tirely  upon  our  young  landlord,  whofe  cha¬ 
racter  for  fuch  intrigues  was  but  too  well 
known.  I  therefore  directed  my  Heps  towards 
Thornhill  calllc,  refolving  to  upbraid  him- 
and,  if  poilible,  to  bring  back  my  daughter  ; 
but  before  I  had  reached  his  feat,  I  was  met 
by  one  of  my  pariflioners,  who  laid  he  law  x 
young  lady  re  (enabling  my  daughter  in  a  po(t 
chaile  with  a  gentleman,  whom,  by  the  de~ 
fcri  ption,  I  could  only  guefs  to  be  Mr.  Burchell 
and  that  they  drove  very  fait.  This  informa¬ 
tion,  hovvever,  did  by  no  means  fitisfy  me. 
I  therefore  went  to  the  young  ’Squire’s,  and 
though  it  was  yet  early,  minted  upon  feeing 
him  immediately  ;  he  loon  appeared  with  the 
molt  open  familiar  air,  and  feemed  perfectly 
amazed  at  my  daughter’s  elopement,  pro  tell¬ 
ing  upon  his  honour  that  he  was  quite  a  itran- 
ger  to  it.  I  now  therefore  condemned  my  for¬ 
mer  fufpicions,  and  could  turn  them  only  02T 
Mi'.  Burchellj  who  I  recolleded  had  of  late 
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feveral  private  conferences  with  her  :  hut  the 
appearance  ot  another  witnels  left  me  no 
room  to  doubt  of  his  villany,  who  averred,  that 
lie  and  my  daughter  were  actually  gene  to¬ 
wards  the  wells,  about  thirty  miles  off,  where 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  company.  Being 
driven  to  that  Hate  of  mind  in  which  we  are 
more  ready  to  a<H  precipitately  than  to  reafoix 
rioht,  I  never  debated  with  myfelf,  whether 
thefe’ accounts  might  not  have  been  given  by 
perfons  purpofely  placed  in  my  way,  to  mil- 
lead  me,  but  refolved  to  purfuc  my  daughter  . 
and  her  fancied  deluder  thither.  I  walked  a- 
long  with  earnefl nefs,  and  enquired  of  feve- 
xal  by  the  way  ;  but  received  no  accounts,  till: 
entering  the  town,  I  was  met  by  a  perfon  on 
horfeback,  whom  I  remembered  to  have  feen 
at  the  ’Squired,  and  he  allured  me,  that  if  I 
followed  them  to  the  races,  which  were  but 
Thirty  miles  farther,  I  might  depend  upon  o~ 
vertakino  them  ;  for  he  had  feen  them  dance 
there  the  night  before,  and  the  whole  ai- 
fernbly  feemed  charmed  with  my  daughter  s 
performance.  Early  the  next  day  I  walked 
forward  to  the  races,  and  about  lour  m  toe 
afternoon  I  came  upon  the  ccurfe.  The 
company  made  a  very  brilliant  appearance, 
all  ea i neatly  employed  in  one  pm  fuit,  tliat  <w 
pleaiure  ;  how  different  from  mine,  that  or 
reclaiming  a  loll  child  to  virtue  !  1  thought  I 
perceived  Mr.  Burehell  at  fome  diflance  from 
nie  -  but  as  if  he  dreaded  an  interview,  upon 
xnv  approaching  him,  he  mixed  among  a  croud 
arid  I  faw  him  no  more..  1  new  reflected  that, 
it  would  be  to  nopurpofe  to  continue  my  pur- 
foit  farther,  and  refolded  to  return  home  to 
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an  innocent  family,  who  wanted  my  affiftance. 
But  the  agitations  of  my  mind,  and  the  fa¬ 
tigues  I  had  undergone,  threw  me  into  a  fe¬ 
ver,  the  fymptoms  of  which  I  perceived  be¬ 
fore  I  came  off  the  courfe.  This  was  another 
unexpected  ftroke,  as  I  was  more  than  feventy 
miles  diftant  from  home  :  however,  I  retired 
to  a  little  ale-houfe  by  the  road-fide,  and  in 
this  place,  -the  ufiial  retreat  of  indigence  and 
frugality,  I  laid  me  down  patiently  to  wait 
the  iffue  of  my  diforder.  1  languifhed  here 
for  near  three  weeks  :  but  at  lalt  my  conlli- 
tution  prevailed,  though  I  was  unprovided 
with  money  to  defray  the  expences  of  my 
entertainment.  It  is  poffible  the  anxiety 
from  this  lall  circumltance  alone  might  have 
brought  on  a  replafe,  had  I  not  Been  fuppliecf 
by  a  traveller,  who  ffopt  to  take  a  curfory 
refreflnnent.  This  perfon  was  no  other  than 
the  philanthropic  bookfeller  in  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard,  who  has  written  fo  many  little 
books  for  children  :  he  called  himfelf  their 
friend;  but  he  was  the  friend  of  all  mankind. 
He  was  no  fooner  alighted,  but  he  was  in 
haite  to  be  gone  ;  for  he  was  ever  on  bufinefs 
of  the  utmofl  importance,  and  was  at  that 
time  actually  compiling  materials  for  the  hif- 
tory  of  one  Mr.  Thomas  Trip.  I  immediate¬ 
ly  i ecoliecied  this  good-natured  man's  red 
pimpled  face  ;  for  he  had  pubii/hed  lor  me 
again  ft  the  Deuterogamifls  of  the  age,  and 
from  him  I  borrowed  a  few  pieces,  to  be  paid 
at  my  return.  Leaving  the  inp,  therefore,  as 
I  was  yet  but  weak,  I  refolved  to  return  home 
by  eafy  journies  of  ten  miles  a  day.  My  health 
and  ufual  tranquillity  were  almolt  reftored. 
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and  I  now  condemned  that  pride  which  had 
made  me  rchadory  to  the  hand  oi  corrosion* 
Man  little  knows  what  calamities  are  beyond 
his  patience  to  bear  till  he  tries  them  j  as  in 
al'cending  the  heights  of  ambition,  which  look 
bright  from  below,  every  llep  we  rife  (hews  us 
fome  new  and  g'loomy  profped  of  hidden  dif- 
appointment  :  I'o  in  onr  defcent  from  the  lum- 
mits  of  pleafure,  though  the  vale  of  miiery 
below  may  appear  at  iirli  dark  and  gloomy , 
yet  the  bufy  mind,  ltill  attentive  to  its  own 
amufement,  finds  as  we  defcend  fomething  to 
flatter  and  to  pleafe.  Still  as  we  approach, 
the  darkeit  objects  appear  to  brighten,  and 
the  mental  eye  becomes  adapted  to  its  gloo¬ 


my  (ituation.  , 

j  now  proceeded  forward,  and  had  walked 
about  two  hours,  when  1  perceived  what  ap¬ 
peared  at  a  diftance  like  a  waggon,  which  I 
was  refolved  to  overtake  ;  but  when  I  came  up 
with  it,  found  it  to  be  a  ftrolling  company  s 
cart,  that  was  carrying  their  Irenes  and  otner 
theatrical  furniture  to  the  next  village,  where 
they  were  to  exhibit.  The  cart  was  attended 
only  by  the  perfon  who  drove  it,  and  one  ot 
the  company,  as  the  reft  of  the  players  were 
to  follow  the  en fuing  day.  Good^  company 
upon  the  road,  fays  the  proverb,  is  t,.e  {bo:  left 
cut,  I  therefore  entered  into  convention  with 
the  poor  player  ;  and  as  I  once  had  feme 
theatrical  powers  myfeU,  I  difleited  on  net 
topics  with  my  ufual  freedom  ;  but  as  I  was 
pretty  much  unacquainted  with  the  Pfefent 
ftate  of  the  ftage,  1  demanded  who  were  the 
prefent  theatrical  writers  in  vogue,  vvhc .  the 
Drydens  and  Otways  of  the  day.—  I  *ancy. 
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4  Sir/  cried  the  player,  6  few  of  our  modern 
4  dramatiCs  would  think  themfelves  much  ho~ 
4  noured  by  being  compared  to  the  writers 

*  you  mention.  Dryden  and  Row’s  manner, 
4  Sir,  are  quite  out  of  fafhion  ;  our  taCe  has 
4  gone  back  a  whole  century ,  Fletcher,  Ben 
4  John  ion,  and  all  the  plays  of  Shakelpeare* 

*  are  the  only  things  that  go  down.’ _ <  How/ 

cried  I,  ‘  is  it  poffible  the  prefent  age  can  be 
‘  pleafed  with  that  antiquated  dialect,  that 
€  obfolete  humour,  tliofe  over-charged  charac¬ 
ters  which  abound  in  the  works  you  menti¬ 
on  ?’ - ‘  Sir/  returned  my  companion,  4  the 

public  think  nothing  about  dialed,  or  hu¬ 
mour,  or  character  ;  for  that  is  none  of  their 
bufinefs,  they  only  go  to  be  amufed,  and 
find  themfelves  happy  when  they  can  enjoy 
a  pantomime,  under  the  fancCion  of  John- 

fon’s  or  Shakelpeare’s  name.’ - <  So  then 

I  fiappofe/  cried  I,  4  that  our  modern  dra¬ 
matics  are  rather  imitators  of  Shakefpeare 
than  of  nature.’ - c  To  fay  the  truth/  re- 

urned  my  companion,  4  I  don’t  know  that 
they  imitate  sny  thing  at  all,  nor  indeed 
does  the  public  require  it  of  them  :  it  is  rot 
the  compofition  of  the  piece,  but  the  number 
of  Carts  and  attitudes  that  may  be  introdu¬ 
ced  into  it  that  elicits  applaule.  I  have  known 
a  piece  with  not  one  jell  in  the  whole,  fhrug- 
ged  into  popularity,  and  another  faved  by 
the  poet’s  throwing  in  a  fit  of  the  gripes. 
No,  5ir,  the  works  of  Congreve  and  Far- 
quhar  have  too  much  wit  in  them  for  the 

prefent  tafle  ;  our  modem  dialed:  is  much 
more  natural/ 


By  this  time  t?ie  equipage  of  the  broiling 
company  was  arrived  at  the  village,  which,  it 
feems,  had  been  apprifed  of  our  approach,  and 
was  come  out  to  gaze  at  us  j  for  my  compani¬ 
on  obferved,  that  broilers  alway  s  have  more 
fpeiftators  without  doors  than  within.  I  did  not 
confider  the  impropiety  of  my  being  in  fuch 
company,  till  1  faw  a  mob  gather  about  me. 

I  therefore  took  flielter,  as  fall  as  poffible,  in 
the  fir  11  ale-lioule  that  offered,  and  being 
Ihewn  into  the  common  room,  was  accolled  by 
a  very  well-dreft  gentleman,  who  demanded 
whether  I  was  the  real  chaplain  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  or  whether  it  was  only  to  be  my  maf- 
querade  character' in  the  play.  Upon  infor¬ 
ming  him  of . the  truth,  and  that  I  did  not  be¬ 
long  in  any  fort  to  the  company,  he  was  con* 
defending  enough  to  defire  me  and  the  play¬ 
er  to  partake  in  a  bowl  o.  punch,  ovei  which 
he  dilcuffed  modern  politics  with  great  ear- 
neftnefs  and  interett.  1  fet  him  down  in  my 
own  mind  for  nothing  lefs  than  a  parliament- 
man  at  leatt ;  but  was  almoft  confirmed  in  my 
conieftures,  when  upon  alking  what  there  was 
inX  honle  for  fujper,  he  inline d  that  the 
player  and  1  flmuld  lup  with  him  at  his  home, 
with  which  requeft,  after  fome  entreaties,  we 
were  prevailed  on  to  comply* 


CHAP.  XIX. 


The  difcription  of  a  perfon  difcontetited  with  the 
prefent  government,  and  apprehenfive  of  the  lofs 
cf  our  liberties . 

r  |  ^  HE  houfe  where  we  were  to  be  entertain- 
1.  ed,  lying  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the 
village,  our  in  viter  obferved,  that  as  the  coach 
was  not  ready,  he  would  conduct  us  oil  foot,and 
we  (bon  arrived  at  one  of  the  molt  magnificent 
tnanfions  I  had  leen  in  that  part  of  the  count¬ 
ry.  The  apartment  into  which  we  were  (hewn 
was  perfectly  elegant  and  modern  ;  he  went 
to  give  orders  for  fupper,  while  the  play¬ 
er,  with  a  wink,  obferved  that  we  were  per¬ 
fectly  in  luck.  Our  entertainer  foon  re¬ 
turned,  an  elegant  fupper  was  brought  in,  two 
or  three  ladies,  in  an  ealy  diihabille  were  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  converfatiou  began  with  fome 
fpriglitlineis.  Politics,  however,  were  the  fup- 
jeft  on  which  our  entertainer  chiefly  expatiate 
ed;  for  he  aflerted  that  liberty  was  at  once  his 
boalt  and  his  terror.  After  tlie  cloth  was  remov¬ 
ed  he  aiked  me  if  1  had  feen  the  lall  Monitor,  to 
which  replying  in  the  negative,  (  What,  nor 
the  Auditor,  I  iuppole  ?’  cried  he.  €  Neither/ 
(  Sir/  returned  I.  <  That’s  flrange,  very 
iirange,’  replied  my  entertainer*  4  No w*  I 
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read  all  the  politics  that  come  out.  The 
Daily,  the  Public,  the  Ledger,  the  Chronicle, 
the  London  Evening,  the  Whitehall  Eve¬ 
ning,  the  feventeen  magazines  and  the  two 
Reviews:  and  though  they  hate  each  other,  I 

<  love  them  all.  Liberty,  Sir,  liberty  is  the  Bri¬ 
ton’s  boafl  and  by  all  my  coal  mines  in  Corn- 

<  wall,  I  reverenceits  guardians.’  *  Then  it  is  to 
be  hoped,’  cried  I ,  ‘  you  reverence  the  king. 
Yes,’  returned  my  entertainer,  ‘when  he  does 

(  what  we  would  have  him;  but  if  he  goes  on 
‘  as  he  has  done  oflate,  I’ll  never  trouble  mv* 
felf  more  with  his  matters.  I  fay  nothing.  I 
think  only.  I  could  have  directed  fome  things 
better.  I  don’t  think  there  has  been  a  fuf- 
llcient  number  of  advifers  :  he  Ihould  ad- 
vif  with  every  perfbn  willing  to  give  him 
advice,  and  then  we  Ihould  have  things  done 
in  another  guefs  manner.’ 

<  I  wifi,’  cried  I,  ‘  that  fuch  intruding  ad- 
viiers  were  fixed  in  the  pillory.  It  fhouid  be 
the  duty  of  lionell  men  to  aflifl:  the  weaker 
fide  of  our  conilitution,  that  facred  power 
that  has  for  fome  years  been  every  day  de¬ 
clining,  and  lofing  its  due  fliare  of  influence 
in  the  Rate.  But  thefe  ignorants.  Hill  con¬ 
tinue  the  cry  of  liberty,  and  if  they  h?ve  any 
weight,  bafely  throw  it  into  the  fubfiding 

fcale.’ 

How,’  cried  one  of  the  ladies,  ‘  do  I  live 
to  fee  one  fo  bale,  fo  fordid,  as  to  be  an  en¬ 
emy  to  liberty,  and  a  *  efender  of  tyrants  J 
Liberty,  that  facred  gift  ofheaven,  that  glori¬ 
ous  privilege  of  Britons  !’ 

<  Can  it  be  poflible,’  cried  our  entertainer, 
c  that  there  fhouid  be  any  found  at  prefent 
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6  advocates  for  flavery  ?  Any  who  are  for  mean^ 
1  3  y  giving  up  the  privileges  of  Britons  ?  Can 

*  any,  Sir,  be  fb  abjed  ?* 

(  No,  Sir,  replied  I,  c  I  am  for  liberty,  that 
i  attribute  of  Gods  !  Glorious  liberty  !  that 

*  theme  of  modern  declamation.  I  would  have 
all  men  kings.  I  'would  be  a  king*  myfelfl 

f  We  have  all  naturally  an  equal  right  to  the 

*  throne  :  We  are  all  originally  equal. 
‘  This  is  my  opinion,  and  was  once  the  opi- 
1  nion  of  a  fet  of  honed  men  who  were  call- 

*  Levellers*  They  tried  to  erect  themfeh  e$ 

*  *llto  a  Community,  where  all  fliould  be  equally 
fiee»  But,  alas  !  it  would  never  anfwer  j 

€  for  there  we*e  fome  among  them  dronoer* 

\  and  f°me  more  cunning  than  others,  and 
thefe  became  mailers  of  the  red  ;  for  as  fore 

*  ?s  your  groom  rides  your  horfes,  became  lie 
is  a  cunninger  animal  than  they,  fo  furely 
vyill  the  animal  that  is  cunninger  or  flrono  er 
than  he,  fit  upon  his  Ihoulders  in  turn .  Since 
then  u  is  entailed  upon  humanity  to  fubmit 
and  fome  are  born  to  command,  and  others 
to  obey,  the  quedion  is,  as  there  mud  be 

f  !frartS>  XYliet).ier  k  is  bet^er  to  have  them  in 
the  fame  houfe  with  us,  or  in  the  fame  vil- 

,  lage,  or  foil  farther  off,  in  the  metropolis, 
t  w’|Sl^-f0r  'ry  OW"  l>art’  as  1  naturally 

hate  the  face  of  a  tyrant,  the  farther  off  he 

I  “  reIn.”Ved  1Vo’"™e,  the  better  ,,  leafed  am 
I.  The  generality  of  mankind  alfo  are  of 
my  way  of  thinking,  and  have  Unanimously 
created  one  king,  whofe  election  at  once 
dimlmlhes  the  number  of  tyrants,  and  puts 
^  tyranny  at  the  greateft  diftance  from1  the 
greatelt  number  of  people.  Now  the  great 
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€  wlio  were  tyrants  themfelves  before  the 
€  election  of  one  tyrant,  are  naturally  averfe 
1  to  a  power  railed  over  them,  and  whole 

*  weight  mult  ever  lean  lieavieft  on  the  fub- 
4  ordinate  orders.  It  is  the  hit  ere  it  of  the 
4  great,  therefore,  to  di min  ifli  kingly  power  as 
4  much  as  poilible  ;  becauie  whatever  they 
4  take  from  that,  is  naturally  reftored  to  them- 
4  felves  ;  and  ail  they  have  to  do  in  the  Hat^, 
4  is  to  undermine  the  lingle  tyrant,  by  which 

*  they  relume  theirprimaeval  authority.  Now 

*  the  Hate  may  be  lb  circumllanced,  or  its 

*  laws  may  be  lo  difpoled,  or  its  men  of  opu- 

<  lence  lb  minded,  as  all  to  conipire  in  carry - 

*  ing  on  this  buiinels  of  undermining  monar- 

*  chy.  For,  in  the  firH  place,  if  the  circum- 
6  Hances  of  our  Hate  be  inch,  as  to  favour  the 
6  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  make  the  opu<- 

<  lent  Hill  more  rich,  this  will  encreafe  their 

<  ambition.  An  accumulation  of  wealth,  liow- 
(  ever,  mull  necelfarily  be  the  eonfequence, 

*  when  as  at  prefent  more  riches  How  in  from 
€  external  commerce  than  arife  from  internal 
€  iixxluHi'V ;  for  external  commerce  can  only 

*  foe  managed  to  advantage  by  the  rich,  and 

<  they  have  alfo  at  the  fame  time  all  the  emo- 
€  laments  ariiing  from  internal  induHry  :  fo 
€  that  the  rich,  with  us,  have  two  fources  of 
€  Wealth,  whereas  the  poor  have  but  one.  For 

<  this  reafon,  wealth,  in  all  commercial  i bates, 
s  is  found  to  accumulate,  and  all  fiich  have 

<  hitherto  in  time  become  arillocratical.  A- 
€  o-ain,  tbe  very  laws  alfo  of  this  country  may 

*  coiitiibute  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  ; 
t  aS  when  by  their  means  the  natural  ties  that 
i  bind  the  rich  and  poor  together  are  broken, 
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4  aild  it  is  ordained,  that  the  rich  {hall  onl\r 
€  marry  with  the  rich ;  or  when  the  learned 
‘  are  held  unqualified  to  fei  ve  their  country 

*  as  councilors  merely  from  a  defect  of  g- 
i  pulence,  and  wealth  is  thus  made  the  ob- 

*  jec^  of  a  wife  man’s  ambition  ;  by  thefe  means, 

*  I  fay,  and  fuch  means  as  thefe,  riches  will 
accumulate.  Now  the  *pofTeftor  of  accumii- 

1  iated  wealth,  when  furnifhed  with  the  lie- 

*  cefiaries  and  pleafures  of  life,  has  no  other 

*  method  to  employ  the  fuperfluity  of  his  for- 
4  tune  but  in  purchafmg  power.  That  is,  dif- 

ferently  fpeaking,  in  making  dependants, 
4  by  purchafmg  the  liberty  of  the  needy  or 
4  the  venal,  of  men  who  are  willing  to  bear 
4  the  mortification  of  contiguous  tyranny  for 
bi ead.  Thus  each  very  opulent  man  gene- 

*  ra%  gathers  round  him  a  circle  of  the  poor- 
4  eft  of  the  people  ;  and  the  polity  abounding 
4  in  accumulated  wealth,  may  be  compared  to 
4  a  Carte fian  fyftem,  each  orb  with  a  vortex 
4  of  its  own.  Thofe,  however,  who  are  wil- 
4  ling  to  move  in  a  great  man’s  vortex,  are 
4  only  Inch  as  muft  be  flaves,  the  rabble  of 

mankind,  whofe  fouls  and  whole  education, 

4  are  adapted  to  fervitude,  and  who  know  no- 
'  thing  of  liberty  except  the  name.  But  there 

*  mull  Bill  be  a  large  number  of  the  people 
without  the  fphere  of  the  opulent  man’s  in- 

4  fuence,  namely,  that  order  of  men  which 

*  fubfills  between  the  very  rich  and  the  very 
rabble  j  thofe  men  who  are  pofleft  of  too 

4  large  fortunes  to  fubmit  to  the  neighbour- 
'  lug  man  in  power,  and  yet  are  too  poor  to 
let  up  for  tyranny  themfelves.  In  this  mid- 
d*e  oider  of  mankind  are  generally  to  be 
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found  all  the  arts,  wifdom,  and  virtues  of 
fociety.  This  order  alone  is  known  to  be 
the  true  preferver  of  freedom,  and  may  be 
called  the  People.  Now  it  may  happen  that 
this  middle  order  of  mankind  may  lofe  all 

*  its  influence  in  a  Hate,  and  its  voice  be  in  a 
4  manner  drowned  in  that  of  the  rabble  :  for 
4  if  the  fortune  fufficient  for  the  qualifying* 
4  a  perfon  at  prefent  to  give  his  voice  in  llate 
4  affairs,  be  ten  times  lefs  than  was  judged  fuf- 
4  ficient  upon  forming  the  conffitution,  it  is 

evident  that  great  numbers  of  the  rabble 
4  will  thus  be  introduced  into  the  political  fy- 
4  Hem,  and  they  ever  moving  in  the  vortex  of 
4  the  great,  will  follow  where  gi  eatnefs  fhall  di- 
4  retH.  In  fuch  a  Hate,  therefore,  all  that  the 
4  middle  order  has  left,  is  to  preferve  the  prero- 
4*gative  and  privileges  of  the  one  principal  go- 
4  ver nor  with  the  molt  faered  circumfpe&ion.. 

*  For  he  divides  the  power  of  the  rich,  and  calls 
4  off  the  great  from  falling  with  tenfold  weight 
4  on  the  middle  order  placed  beneath  them. 

*  The  middle  order  may  be  compared  to  a  town 

*  of  which  the  opulent  are  forming  the  Hege* 
4  and  which  the  governor  from  without  is  ha- 
4  Hening  the  relief.  While  the  beliegers  are 

*  in  dread  of  an  enemy  over  them,  it  is  but 

*  natural  to  offer  the  townfmen  the  mcff  fpe- 
4  cious  terms ;  to  flatter  them  with  founds, 

4  and  amufe  them  with  privileges  ;  but  if  they 
4  once  defeat  the  governor  from  behind,  the 
4  walls  of  the  town  will  be  but  a  fmall  defence 
4  to  its  inhabitants.  What  they  may  then  ex- 
4  petH,  may  be  feen  by  turning  our  eyes  to 
4  Holland,.  Genoa;  or  Venice,  where  the  laws 
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i  govern  the  poor,  and  the  rich  govern  the 
6  law.  I  am  then  for,  and  would  die  for,  mo- 

<  narchy,  facred  monarchy  ;  for  if  there  be  a- 

*  ny  thing  facred  amongfl  men,  it  mull  be  the 

*  anointed  Sovereign  of  his  people,  and  e- 

*  very  diminution  of  his  power  in  war,  or  in. 

<  peace,  is  an  infringement  upon  the  real  li- 

<  bertics  of  the  fubjed:.  The  founds  of  liber- 

*  ty,  patriotifm  and  Britons,  have  already 

<  done  7nuch ,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  true 
€  foils  of  freedom  will  prevent  their  ever  doing 

<  more.  I  have  known  many  of  thole  pretend- 
(  ed  champions  for  liberty  in  my  time,  yet  do 

*  I  not  remember  one  that  was  not  in  his  heart 
6  and  in  his  family  a  tyrant/ 

My  warmth  I  found  had  lengthened  this 
harangue  beyond  the  rules  of  good  breeding: 
but  the  impatience  of  my  entertainer,  who 
often  llrove  to  interrupt  if,  could  be  refrain¬ 
ed  no  longer  *  What/  cried  he,  *  then  1  have 
€  been  all  this  while  entertaining  a  Jefuit  in 
r  par roifs  death’s  ;  but  by  all  1  he  coal  mines 

<  of  Cornwall,  out  lie  fhall  pack,  if  my  name 
i  be  Wilkin  foil/  I  now  found  I  had  gone  too 
far,  and  afked  pardon  for  the  warmth  with 
which  I  had  fpoken.  ‘  Pardon/  returned  he 
in  a  fury ;  *  I  think  fuch  princ  iples  demand 

<  ten  thoufand  pardons.  What,  give  up  li¬ 
berty,  property,  and,  as  the'  Gazetteer 
c  fays,  lie  down  to  be  fiddled  with  wooden 
€  fhoes  !  Sir,  I  infill  upon  your  marching  out 
€  of  this  houfe  immediately,  to  prevent  worfe 
'  confequences,  Sir,  I  infill  upon  it/  I  was 
going  to  repeat  my  remonffrances  ;  but  juft 
then  we  heard  a  footman’s  rap  at  the  door, 
and  the  two  ladies  cried  out.  <  As  fure  as 
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<  death  there  Is  our  mailer  and  miftreis  come 

*  home.*  It  Fee  ms  my  entertainer  was  all 
this  while  only  the  butler,  who,  in  liis  m af¬ 
ter’s  abfence,  had  a  mind  to  cut  a  fio-ure,  and 
he  ior  a  while  the  gentleman  himfelf;  and  to 
fay  the  truth,  he  talked  politics  as  well  as 
moll  country  gentlemen  do.  Bat  nothing 
could  now  exceed  my  conf’u  Hon  upon  feeing 
the  gentleman,  and  liis  lady,  enter,  nor  was 
their  furprize,  at  finding  f'uch  company  and 
good  cheer,  lefs  than  ours.  c  Gentlemen/ 
cried  the  real  mailer  of  the  honfe,  to  me  and 
my  companion,  ‘  my  wife  and  I  are  your  moil 

*  humble  fervants  ;  but  I  protell  this  is  fo  un- 
i  expetfted  a  favour,  that  we  almofl  link  un* 

*  der  the  obligation/  However  unexpected 
cur  company  might  be  to  them,  theirs,  I  am 
lure,  was  Hill  more  fo  to  us,  and  I  was  ilruck 
dumb  with  the  apprelienfions  ox  my  own  ab- 
fiirdity,  when,  wham  fhonld  I  next  fee  enter 
the  room  but  mv  dear  Mifs  Arabella  Wilrnot, 
who  was  formerly  defigned  to  be  married  to 
xny  fon  George  ;  but  wliofe  match  was  brok- 
en  oft,  as  already  related.  As  foon  as  fhe  law 
me,  (he  flew  to  my  arms  with  the  utmoll  joy- 

<  My  dear  fir,’  cried  fhe,  6  to  what  happy  ac- 

*  cident  is  it  that  we  owe  fo  unexpected  a  vh 
«  fit  l  I  am  fure  my  uncle  and  aunt  will  be 

*  in  raptures  when  they  find  they  have  the 

<  good  Dr.  Primrofe  for  their  guefl.’  Upon 
hearing  my  name,  the  old  gentleman  aixl  la¬ 
dy  very  politely  llept  up,  and  welcomed  me 
with  moll  cordial  hofpitality Nor  could  they 
forbear  fulling  upon  being  informed  of  the 
nature  of  my  p re  lent  vifit  :  but  the  unfbrtu-* 
natc  butler,  whom  they  atfirfl  femned  difpof 
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erl  to  turn  away,  was,  at  my  inter ceffi on,  for^ 
given. 

Mr.  Arnold  and  his  lady,  to  whom  the  houfe 
belonged  now,  infilled  upon  having  the  plea- 
lure  of  my  flay  for  fome  days,  and  as  their 
inece,  my  charming  pupil,  whole  mind,  in 
fome  meaiure,  had  been  formed  under  my 
own  inflruOl ions,  joined  in  their  entreaties,  £ 
complied.  That  night  I  was  fhewn  to  a  mag¬ 
nificent  chamber;  and  the  next  morning  ear¬ 
ly,  Mifs  Wilmot  defired  to  wall?  with  me  in 
the  garden,  which  was  decorated  in  the  mo- 

.  ein  maimer.  Af  ter  fome  time  fpent  in  point¬ 
ing  out  the  beauties  of  the  place,  flie  enquir¬ 
ed,  with  learning  unconcern,  when  lafl  I  had 
heard  from  my  fon  George.  <  Alas  !  Madam/ 
ci led  I,  6  he  has  now  been  near  three  years 
abfent,  without  ever  writing  to  his  friends 
.  ^heie  he  is  I  know  not  ;  perhaps 

I  fhall  never  fee  him  or  happinels  more. 
No  my  dear  madam,  we  fliall  never  more 
ee  fucli  pleafing  hours  as  were  once  fpent 

\  at  Wakefield.  My  little  fa- 

mily  are  now  difperfmg  very  faft,  and  no- 
verty  has  brought  not  only  want,  but  infa- 

*  ™y  uP°n  us*  .  The  good  natured  girl  let 
ear  at  this  account  ;  but  as  I  faw  her 
pollened  of  too  much  fenfibility,  I  forbore  a 
more  minute  detail  of  our  fufFerings.  It  was 
however,  fome  confolation  to  me  to  find  that 
time  had  made  no  alteration  in  her  affections 
and  that  fhe  had  rejected  feveral  matches  that 
had  been  made  her  fmce  our  leaving  her  part 
oi  the  country.  She  led  me  round  all  the  ex- 

ten  (h  e  improvements  ojf  the  p]ac^  pd|ming 
die  feveral  walks  and  arbours^  and  at  the 
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fame  time  catching  from  every  object  a  hint 
for  fbme  new  queftion  relative  to  my  foil.  In 
this  manner  we  fpent  the  forenoon,  till  the 
bell  fummoned  us  in  to  dinner,  where  we 
found  the  manager  of  the  It  rolling  company 
that  I  mentioned  before,  who  was  come  to 
dilpole  of  tickets  for  the  Fair  Penitent,  which 
was  to  be  aHed  that  evening,  the  part  of  Ho¬ 
ratio  by  a  young  gentleman  who  had  never 
appeared  on  any  flage.  He  leemed  to  be  ve¬ 
ry  warm  in  the  praifes  of  the  new  performer, 
and  averred,  that  he  never  faw  any  who  bid 
fo  fair  for  excellence.  Acting,  he  obferved, 
was  not  learned  in  a  day.  4  But  this  gentle- 
4  man/  continued  he,  4  teems  born  to  tread 
4  the  ftage.  His  voice,  his  figure,  and  atti- 
4  tudes,  are  all  admirable.  We  caught  him 
4  up  accidentally  in  our  journey  down.’  This 
account,  in  tome  meafiire,  excited  our  curio- 
fity,  and,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  ladies,  I  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accompany  them  to  the 
play-houfe,  which  was  no  other  than  a  barn. 
As  the  company  with  which  I  went  was  incon- 
teflably  the  chief  of  the  place,  we  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  greatell  refped:,  and  placed 
in  the  front  feat  of  the  theatre  ;  where  we 
fate  for  fome  time  with  no  fmall  impatience 
to  fee  Horatio  make  his  appearance.  The 
new  performer  advanced  at  lail ;  and  let  pa¬ 
rents  think  of  my  fenfations  by  their  own, 
when  I  found  it  was  my  unfortunate  fon.  He 
was  going  to  begin,  when,  turning  his  eyes 
upon  the  audience,  he  perceived  Mifs  Wilmoti 
and  me,  and  Hood  at  once  fpeeclilefs  and  im¬ 
moveable.  The  atflors  behind  the  fcene,  who 
afcribed  this  paufe  to  his  natural  timidity^ 
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attempted  to  encourage  him  ;  but  inllead  of 
going-  on,  he  burlt  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
retired  off  the  llage.  I  don’t  know  what  were 
*ny  feelings  on  this  occalion  ;  for  they  fuc* 
ceeded  with  too  much  rapidity  for  defcripti- 
on  :  but  I  was  foon  awaked  from  this  difa- 
greeable  reverie  by  Mils  Wilmot,  who,  pale 
and  with  a  trembling-  voice,  defied  me  to 
condu<5i  her  back  to  her  uncle’s.  When  got 
home,  Mr.  Arnold,  who  was  as  yet  a  ftranger 
to  our  extraordinary  behaviour,  being  inform* 
ed  that  the  new  performer  was  my  Ion,  fent 
his  coach,  and  an  invitation,  for  him  ;  and  as 
he  peril  lied  in  his  refulal  to  appear  again  up¬ 
on  the  ffage,  the  players  put  another  in  his 
place,  and  we  foon  had  him  with  us.  Mr.  Ar« 
nold  gave  him  the  kindelt  reception,  and  I 
received  him  with  my  ufual  tranfport  ;  for  I 
could  never  counterfeit  falfe  refen t men t.  Mifs 
Wilmot’s  reception  was  mixed  with  feeming 
neglect,  and  yet  I  could  perceive  fhe  a&ed  a 
fludied  part.  The  tumult  in  her  mind  feem- 
ed  not  yet  abated  ;  fhe  faid  twenty  giddy 
things  that  looked  like  joy,  and  then  laugh¬ 
ed  loud  at  her  own  want  of*  meaning.  At  in¬ 
tervals  fhe  would  take  a  fly  peep  at  the  glafs, 
as  if  happy  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  itnreffled 
beauty,  and  often  would  alk  queflions,  with¬ 
out  giving  any  manner  of  attention  to  the 
anfwers. 
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'  ,  *  ■  '  y  *  I 

*  ne  hiflory  of  a  philofophic  vagabond,  purfutng 
novelty,  but  lofing  content, 

A  f' R  Je  llad  ^«pped,  Mrs.  Arnold  po~ 
i-,et  '  c<y  °'-eacd  tn  fend  a  couple  of  her  foot- 

fee  n,  2^  fr"’S  b  lgga^’  Which  he  *  fi‘ft 
Z"‘,  la  aecune!_b«t  upon  her  preiBno  the 

was  °'J!iged  to  inform  her,  that  a 

£-  *1™  a  wal,iet  'VCl  *  a!1  the  moveable  thinrs 

,  P  ,eart:1  !le  could  faoaft  of.  Whv,  aye 

‘  Z'l  lfrT?  h  <y0a  leti  mc  poor, 

«  of  dt  S,°  tl!  y°n  have  feen  a  great  deal 

A°  *h®  "  - - ‘  Yes,  Shy  replied  my 

i  ;vV_  u;.  ravelling  alter  fortune,  is  not  the 

<  bly^JlaU?l!er  ;  fld'  indeed,  of  late,  l 

<•  c-  \-l  V  J  ff°“  the  Potfuit.’ - <  I  fan- 

<  Cne-d  Mrs-  Arnold,  <  that  the  ac 

■*  V  yyr  adventnres  would  he  aituif. 

,  ,t"c  fir«=  Part  of  them  f  have  om  tt 

,  larv  !r°m.r':  mece>  hut  could  the  com- 
(  ‘  jJ/.^‘eVlU  for  the- red,  it  would  be  'n 
‘  additional  ob%3;ien  >  <  •  "  ,  'n 

h’ied  m,  c  ,  ,  - Madam,  re- 

V5  ,  1  promile  you  the  pita  Ami 

<  yf'Vpg*  heaHffi’  -ill  net  be  ha  f  f> 

'  yet Vn  the7  ln  r^eati”g  them,  a,  d 

Voh  iX  WU°le  na!  native  I  caufoaice  pr 
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The  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 

mife  you  one  adventure,  as  my  account  is 
rather  of  what  I  faw  than  what  i  did.  The 
firil  misfortune  of  my  life,  which  you  all 
know,  was  great ;  but  though  it  dillrtii,  it 
could  not  link  me.  No  perfon  ever  had  a 
better  knack  at  hoping  than  I.  The  lefs 
kind  I  found  fortune  at  one  time,  the  more 
I  expected  from  her  another  ;  and  being 
now  at  the  bottom  of  her  wheel,  every  new 
revolution  might  lift,  but  could  not  deprefs 
me.  I  proceeded,  therefore,  towards  Lon¬ 
don  in  a  line  morning,  no  way  uneafv  a- 
bout  to-morrow,  but  chearful  as  the  birds 
that  carolled  by  the  road,  and  comforted 
myfelf  with  i  effecting,  that  London  was 
the  mart  where  abilities  of  every  kind  were 
fure  of  meeting  diilimftion  and  reward. 

1  Upon  my  arrival  in  town,  Sir,  my  firll 
care  was  to  deliver  your  letter  of  recom¬ 
mendation  to  our  eoufin,  who  was  himielf 
in  little  better  circnmftances  than  I.  My 
firil  fcheme,  you  know,  Sir,  was  to  be  uflicr 
at  an  academy,  and  I  afked  his  advice  on 
the  affair.  Our  coulin  received  the  propos¬ 
al  with  a  true  Sardonic  grin.  Aye,  cried 
he,  this  is  indeed  a  very  pretty  career,  that 
has  been  chalked  out. for  you.  I  have  been 
ufher  at  a  boarding  lehool  my  fell  ;  and  may 
i  die  by  an  anodyne  necklace,  but  I  had  ra¬ 
ther  be  an  under  turnkey  in  Newgate.  I 
was  up  early  and  late  :  1  was  brow-beat  by 
the  mailer,  hated  for  my  ugly  face  by  the 
mi  11  refs,  worried  by  the  boys  within,  and 
and  never  permitted  to  iiir  out  to  meet  ci¬ 
vility  abroad.  But  are  you  fure  you  are  tit 
for  a  iciiool  l  Let  me  examine  you  a  little 


The  Vicar  of  Wakeftfl®.  3 

i  Hive  you  been  bred  apprentice  to  the  bufl- 

*  nets  ?  No.  Then  yon  won  t  do  for  a  ichool. 
4  Can  you  drefs  the  boys  hair  ?  No.  Then 
€  you  won’t  do  for  a  ichool.  Have  you  had 
4  the  fmall  pox  ?  No.  Then  you  won’t  do 
4  for  a  ichool.  Can  you  lie  three  in  a  bed  l 
4  No.  Then  you  will  never  do  for  a  fchool. 

*  Have  you  got  a  good  ilomach  ?  Yes.  Then 
4  you  will  by  no  means  do  for  a  fchool.  No, 
4  Sir,  if  you  are  for  a  genteel  eafy  profeffi- 
4  on,  bind  yourielf  (even  years  as  an  appren* 
4  lice  to  turn  a  cutler’s  wheel  ;  but  avoid  a 
4  ichool  by  any  means.  Yet  come,  continn- 
4  ed  he,  I  fee  you  are  a  lad  of  fpirit  and  feme 
4  learning,  what  clo  you  think  of  comnitnc* 
4  ing  author,  like  me  ?  You  have  read  in 
4  books,  no  doubt,  cx  men  of  genius  ftarving 
4  at  the  trade  :  at  preient  1*11  iliew  vou  forty 
4  very  dull  fellows  about  town  that  live  by  it 
4  in  opulence.  AH  hone/t  jog-trot  men,  who 

*  go  on  fmoothly  and  dully,  "and  write  miio- 

*  ry  and  politics,  and  are  p railed  :  men,  Sir, 
4  who,  had  they  been  bred  c oilers,  would  ail 
4  their  lives  have  only  mended  ihoes,  but  lie* 
4  ver  made  them. 

4  Finding  that  there  was  no  great  degree 
4  of  gentility  affixed  to  the  character  of  an 
'  tidier,  I  refolved  to  accept  his  propofal  •  and 
'  having  the  higheil  reipeft  for  literature, 
4  hailed  the  antiqua  mater  of  Grubftrect  with 
f  reverence.  I  thought  it  my  glory  to  pur- 
4  fue  a  track  which  Dryden  and  Otway  trod 
bvToie  me.  I  conildered  t!ie  goddeis  of  this 
i  egion  as  tne  parent  oi  excellence %3  and  lio\v~ 
4  ever  an  intercourfe  with  the  world  might 
give  us  good  ionic*,  tae  poverty  Hie  granted 


4  The  Vicar  o  f  Wakefiee®. 

<  1  happofed  to  be  the  nurfe  of  genius  l  Bhg 

<  with  thc&  reflections,  I  fate  down,  and 

4  the  beft  things  remained  to  be 

4  niid  011  wrong  fide,  I  refolded  to  write 
4  a  hook  that  fhould  be  wholly  new.  I  there- 
4  fore  dre#  three  paradoxes  with  feme  in- 

#  genuity.  They  were  falfe,  indeed,  but 
4  they  were  new.  The  jewels  of  truth  have 
4  been  ho  often  imported  by  others,  that  no- 
4  ^!inS  was  left  for  me  to  import  but  feme 
4  Splendid  things  that  at  a  diflance  locked  e- 
4  Very  bit  as  well.  W i tnefs  you  powers  what 
4  fancied  importance  fate  perched  upon  my 

quiil  while  I  was  writing.  The  w  hole  learn¬ 
ed  world,  I  made  no  doubt,  would  rife  to  op- 

#  Pole  my  fyflems  ;  but  then  I  was  prepared 

*  to  oppofe  the  whole  learned  world.  Like 

*  the  porcupine  I  fate  felf  collected,  with  a 
4  quill  pointed  againfl  every  oppofer/ 

4  Vvreb  faid,  my  boy/  cried  J,  4  and  what- 
4  fubjeft  aid  you  treat  upon  ?  I  hope  yon 
4  did  not  pafs  over  the  importance  of  Mono- 
4  gamy.  But  I  interrupt,  go  on  ;  you  pub- 
4  liflied  your  paradoxes  ;  well,  and  what  did 
4  the  learned  world  fay  to  your  p>aradoxe$  ?’ 

4  Sir,  replied  my  foil,.  4  the  learned  world 
4  faid  nothing  to  my  paradoxes  ;  nothing  at 
4  all.  Sir.  Every  man  of’  them  was  employ- 
4  ed  in  praifing  his  friends  and  himfelf,  or 
4  condemning  his  enemies  j  and  mifortunate- 
4  Iy,  as  I  had  neither,  I  fullered  the  crueleft 
4  mortification,  neglect. 

4  As  I  was  meditating  one  day  ima  coffee  - 


4  liouie  on  the  f  ate  of  my  naradoxes,  a  little 
4  man  happening  to  entcr*the  room,  placed 
4  himfelf’  in  the  box  before  me,  and  alter 


4  foine  preliminary  difeouric/ 


finding  me  to. 


The  Vicar  of  Wakfeifld.  5 

*  be  a  fcholar,  drew  out  a  bundle  of  propof* 
i  als,  begging  me  to  fubicribe  to  a  new  e» 

4  dition  he  was  going  to  give  the  World  of 
4  Propertius,  with  notes.  This  demand  ne~ 

4  ceflarily  produced  a  reply  that  I  had  no 

money  ;  and  that  conce/fion  led  liim  to 
4  enquire  into  the  nature  of  my  expe&ath 
4  ons.  Finding  that  my  expectations  'were 
4  jult  as  great  as  my  purfe,  I  fee,  cried  he,  you 
4  are  unacquainted  with  the  town.  Til  teach 

*  you  a  part  of  it.  -  -  Look  at  theie  propofals,. 
4  upon  theie  very  propofals  I  have  liiblilled 
4  very  comfortably  for  twelve  years.  The  mo- 

6  ment  a  nobleman  returns  from  his  travels,  a 
4  Creolian  from  Jamaica,  or  a  dowager  from 
6  her  country  feat,  I  itr  ke  for  a  fublcription. 

<  I  firil  beiiege  their  hearts  with  flattery,  and 

*  then  pour  in  my  proposals  at  the  breach. 

4  If  they  fubicribe  readily  the  firlt  time,  I  re- 
4  new  my  requell  to  beg  a  dedication  fee.  If 

<  they  let  me  have  that,  I  finite , them  once 
4  more  for  engraving  their  coat  of  arms  at 

*  the  top.  Thus,  continued  he,  I  live  by  va- 
4  nity,  and  laugh  at  it.  But  between  our- 
s'  felves,  l  am  now  too  well  known,  I  fhould 

*  be  glad  to  borrow  your  face  a  bit:  a  noble - 
s  man  of  diflin&ion  has  jult  returned  from. 

4  Italy  j  - my  £ ice  is  familiar  to  his  porter  ;  but 
4  if  you  bring  this  copy  of  verfes,  my  life  for 
r  it  you  fucceed,:  and  we  divide  the  ip  oil.’ 

‘  Blefs  us,  George/  cried  I,  4  and  is  this 
4  t}lQ  employment  of  poets  now  !  Do  men 
of  their  exal  ed  talents  thus  hoop  to  be  >- 

*  gary  !  Can  they  lo  far  diigrace  their  cal'l- 
4  big,  as  to  make  a  vile  traffic  of  praifc  for 
■*  bread  ?* 
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The  Vicar,  of  Wakefield* 

1  O  no,  Sir/  returned  he,  i  a  true  poet  can 
rf  never  be  fo  bale  ;  for  wherever  there  is  ge- 

*  nius  there  is  pride.  The  creatures  I  now 
i  deferibe  are  only  beggars  in  rhyme.  The 
i  real  poet,  as  he  braves  every  hardfhip  for 

*  fame,  fo  he  is  equally  a  coward  to  con-? 
f  tempt,  and  none  but  thole  who  are  unwor* 

*  thy  protection  condescend  to  fbllicit  it. 

‘  Having  a  mind  too  proud  to  Hoop  to  fuch 
i  indignities,  and  vet  a  fortune  too  humble 

*  to  hazard  a  fecond  attempt  for  fame,  I  was 
4  now  obliged  to  take  a  middle  courfe,  and 

*  write  for  bread.  But  I  was  unqualified  for 

*  a  profeihon  where  mere  induftry  alone  was 
<s-  to  infure  fuccels.  I  could  not  fuppre/s  my 

*  lurking  paffion  for  applaufe  ;  but  ufually 
4  confumed  that  time  in  efforts  after  excel?- 

*  fence  which  takes  up  but  little  room,  when 
4  it  fhould  have  been  more  advantageoufly 
4  employed  in  the  diflufive  productions  of 
4  fruitful  mediocrity.  My  little  piece  would 
4  therefore  come  forth  in  the  milt  of  perio- 
4  dical  publication,  unnoticed  and  unknown. 
4  The  public  were  more  importantly  employ- 
4  ed  than  to  obferve  the  eaiy  limplicity  of  my 

*  ftyie,  or  the  harmony  of  my  periods.  Sheet 
after  fh'eet  was  thrown  oil'  to  oblivion.  My 

*  effays  were  buried  among  the  effays  upon 
€  liberty,  eafterh  tales,  and  cures  for  the  bite 

*  of  a  mad  dog  i  wliile  Philautos,  Miilalethes, 
4  Pbilelutheros,  and  Philanthropos,  all  wrote 
4  better,.. becauie  they  wrote  falter,  than  I. 

*  Now,  therefore,  I  began  to  aflociate  with 
4  none  but  disappointed  authors,  like  myfelf, 
4  who  praifed,  deplcied,  and  defpiied  er-  Ii 
i  other.  The  frthu  adieu  we  found  in  c\try 
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The  Vicar  of  \V akefiele ,  j 

4  celebrated  writer’s  attempts,  was  inverfely 
i  as  their  merits.  I  found  that  no  genius  in 
another  could  pleafe  me.  My  unfortunate 

_ _ 1 _  1  I  •  1  .  o  ^  ' 


paradoxes  had  entirely  dried  up  that  fource 
of  comfort.  I  could  neither  read  nor  write 
with  fatisf a&ion  ;  for  excellence  in  another 
was  my  a\  e:  lion,  and  writing  was  my  trade. 

In  the  mid  ft  of  theie  gloomy  reflections^ 
as  I  was  one  day  iitting  on  a  bench  in  St. 
James  s  park,  a  young'  gentleman  of  dif- 
tinction,  who  had  been  my  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  at  the  univerfity,  approached 
me.  We  ialuted  each  other  with  fome  he- 
fitation,  he  alinofi  afhamed  of  beino-  known’ 
4  to  one  who  made  lb  fhabby  an  appearance; 

'  “d  I  a^aid  of  a  repuhe.  But  my  fufpici. 

*  ons  loon  vamihed  ;  for  Ned  Thornhill  was 
at  the  bottom  a  very  good  natured  fellow  ’ 
^vViiat  did  you  lay,  George?  interrupted 

1.  I  uornhill,  was  not  that  his  name  *  jt 

*  ?an  certainly  be  no  other  than  my  land- 

lora - ‘  Bl  ls  me/  cried  Mrs.  Arnold, 

13  Mr’  f nornhill  lb  near  a  neighbour  of 

yours  ?  He  has  long  been  a  friend  in  our 

laniiy  and  we  exp  eft  a  vi  lit  from  him 
lhortly. 
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Mv  mend  s  flril  care/  continued  my  fort 
was  to  alter  my  appearance  by  a  vefy  fine 
luit  ol  Ins  own  clothes,  ancl  then  I  was  ad- 
mitteci  to  bis  table  upon  the  iootiiie  of'half- 
trienc!,  hall -underling.  My  bulinefs  was  to 
attend  him  at  auction,,  to  pm  him  i„  fi 

»'*?  1  Htnre,  to  .tie 
the  lett  hand  m  his  chariot  when  „ot  fijp  A 

by  another,  and  to  aififi  at  tafteiinn-  a  ki> 

as  the  paraie  was,  When  we  hat;  a  mind  ior 


■'  "  -'Z'. 
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The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 


*  a  frolick.  Befide  this,  I  had  twenty  other 

*  little  employments  in  the  family.  I  was  to 


4  do  many  finall  things  without  bidding;  to 
6  carry  the  cork  (crew  ;  to  Hand  Godfather  to 


4  all  the  butler’s  children  ;  to  ling  when  I 
*  was  bid;  to  be  never  out  of  humour;  al- 

4 


ways  to  be  humble,  and,  if  1  could,  to  be. 
4  very  happy. 

4  In  this  honourable  pod,  however,  I  was 
4  not  without  a  rival.  A  captain  of  marines. 


4  who  was  formed  for  the  place  by  nature, 
4  oppofed  me  in  my  patron’s  ailebtions.  His 


4  mother  Had  been  laundrets  to  a  man  of  qua- 
4  lity,  and  thus  he  early  acquired  a  tafle  for 


4  pimping  and  pedigree.  As  this  gentleman 
4  made  it  the  iludy  of  his  life  to  be  acquaint- 


ed  with  lords,  tho’  he  was  difmiifed  from 
feveral  for  his  limpidity  ;  yet  he  found  ma» 
f  ny  of  them  who  were  as  dull  ashimfeli,  that 
4  permitted  his  ailiduities.-  As  flattery  was  his 
<  trade,  he  pra&ifed  it  with  the  eahelt  ad-  * 
drefs  imaginable  ;  but  it  came  aunward  and, 
4  flifffrom  me  ;  and  as  every  day  my  patron’s 
v  de lire  of  flattery  enc re afed ,  f o  every  hour 
4  being  better  acquainted  with  his  defects,  1 
4  became  more  unwilling  to  -give  it.  1  bus  1 
4  was  once  more  fairly  going  to  give  up  the 
4  field  to  the  captain,  when  my  friend  lound 
4  occafion  for  my  abidance.  Tuis  wasnotlni  g 


-v  lei's  than  to  fight  a  duel  for.  im,  uitn  a 
4  gentleman  whole  Idler  it  was  pretended  u©. 
4  had  ufed  ill.  I  readily  complied  with  his  i  e- 


4  queit,  and  though  1  fee  you  are  diiplcaied 
c  at  my  conduct,  yet  as  it  was  a  debt  indii- 
*  penfably  due  to  friendship,  I  could  not 
faie.  I  undertook  the  ahaiiy  diiai  med  my  an- 
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*  tagonift,  and  fbcn  after  had  the  pleafure  of 

*  finding*  that  the  lady  was  only  a  woman  of 

*  £he  town,  and  the  fellow  her  bully  and  a 

*  Sharper.  This  piece  of  fervice  was  repaid 
with  the  warmeft  profefiions  of  gratitude ; 

*  but  as  my  friend  was  to  leave  town  in  a  few 
days,  he  knew  no  other  method  of  ferving 
me,  but  by  recommending  me  to  his  uncle 
Sir  William  Thornhill,  and  another  noble¬ 
man  or  great  dill  in  (ft  ion,  who  enjoyed  a  poit 
under  the  government.  When  lie  was  gone, 
my  firif  care  was  to  carry  his  recommenda 
t°ry  letter  to  his  uncle,  a  man  whofe  cha¬ 
racter  for  every  virtue  was  univerfal,  yet  juft. 

I  was  received  by  his  fervants  with  the  mofh 
hofpitable  finiies  :  for  the  looks  of  the  do- 
meltics  ever  tranfmit  their  mailer’s  benevo¬ 
lence.  Being  jfhewn  into  a  grand  apart- 
meiiv,  where  Sir  William  icon  came  tome,  I 
delivered  my  meffage  and  letter,  which  he 

t  r<Tac^  and  after  paufing  fome  minutes.  Pray, 

‘  Sir,  cried  he,  inform  me  what  you  have 
done  ior  my  kinfinan,  to  deferve  this  warm 
recommendation  ?  But  I  fuppofe,  Sir,  I  guefs 
your  merits,  you  have  fought  for  him  ;  and 
lo  you  would  expeeft  a  reward  from  me,  for 
*  being  the  inllrument  of  his  vices,  I  wiih, 

‘  fine  ere  ly  wife,  that  my  prefent  refufal  may 
t  rif°me  punifliment  for  your  guilt;  but 
d  '  Ali  niore,  that  it  may  be  fome  induce¬ 
ment  to  your  repentance. - The  feveri- 

ty  or  this  rebuke  I  bore  patiently,  becaufe  T 
knew  it  was  juft.  My  whole  expectations 
now,  therefore,  lay  in  my  letter  to  the  great 
man.  As  the  doors  of  the  nobility  are  al 
ever  bclbt  with  beggars,  all  ready  to 
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thruil  in  fome  fly  petition,  I  found  it  no  ea- 
fy  matter  to  gain  admittance.  However, 
after  bribing  the  fervants  with  halt  my 
worldly  fortune,  1  was  at  laft  fhewn  into  a 
fpacious  apartment,  my  letter  being  p*  evi- 
oufly  lent  up  for  his  lordfhip's  inspection. 
Durinp  this  anxious  interval  I  had  iulitime 
to  look  round  me.  Every  thing  was  grand, 
and  of  happy  contrivance  :  the  paintings, 
the  furniture,  the  gildings,  petritied  me 
with  awe,  and  railed  my  idea  of  the  ow  ner. 
Ah,  thought  1  to  myfelf,  how  very  grand 
mull  the  poifeffor  of  all  thefe  things  be,  who 
carries  in  his  head  the  buiineis  of  the  Hate, 
and  whofe  houfe  difplays  half  the  wealth  cf 
a  kingdom  :  lure  his  genius  mull  be  unfa¬ 
thomable  !  During  thel’e  awful  refections  I 
heard  a  ftep  come  heavily  forward.  Ah, 
this  is  the  great  man  liimfelf !  No,  it  was 
only  a  chambermaid.  Another  foot  was 
heard  foon  after.  This  mu  ft  be  he  !  No,  it 
was  only  the  great  man’s  valet  de  chambre. 
At  lalt  his  lordlliip  a&ually  made  his  appear¬ 
ance.  Are  you,  cried  he,  the  bearer  of  this 
here  letter  ?  I  anfwered  with  a  bow.  I 
learn  by  this,  continued  he  ;  as  how  that — 
But  jult  at  that  inftant  a  fervant  delivered 
him  a  card,  and  without  taking  farther  no¬ 
tice,  he  went  out  of  the  room,  and  left  me 
to  digell  my  own  happinefs  at  leilure.  I 
faw  no  more  ot  him,  till  told  by  a  footman 
that  his  lordfhip  was  going  to  his  coach  at 
the  door.  Down  I  immediately  followed, 
and  joined  my  voice  to  that  of  three  or  four 
<■  more,  who  came,  like  me,  to  petition  for 
*  favours.  His  lordihip,  however,  went  too 
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4  faH  for  us,  and  was  gaining  his  chariot  door 
4  with  large  Hrides,  when  I  hallowed  out  to 
€  know  it  I  was  to  have  any  reply.  He  was 
4  by  this  time  got  in,  and  muttered  an  anfwer, 
(  half  of  which  only  I  heard,  the  other  half 

*  was  loll  in  the  rattling  of  the  chariot  wheels, 
g  I  Hood  for  fome  time  with  my  neck  firech- 
4  ed  out,  in  the  poflure  of  one  that  was  lill- 

<  ening  to  catch  the  glorious  founds,  till  look- 
4  round  me,  I  found  myielf  alone  at  his 
4  lord  (hip  s  gate. 

‘  My  patience/  continued  my  {on/*  was  now 
4  quite  exhaulted  :  flung  with  the  thouland 
c  indignities  1  had  met  with,  I  was  willing  to 
c  caft  my  {elf  away,  and  only  wanted  the  gillph 

(  to  receive  me.  I  regarded  myfel  fas  one  of  thole 

€  vile  things  that  nature  deligned  fhould  be 
4  thrown  by  into  her  lumber  room,  there  to 
€  Perifll  in  obfeurity.  I  had  Hill,  however, 

*  half  a  guinea  left,  and  of  that  I  thought 
4  fortune  herfelf  fhould  not  deprive  me  :  but 
4  ]n  order  to  be  fare  of  this,  I  refolved  to  go 
4  inHantly  and  fpend  it  while  I  had  it,  and 

*  then  truft  to  occurrences  for  the  reH,  As  I 

*  was  going  along  with  this  refolution,  it  hap- 
4  pened  that  Mr.  Crilpe’s  office  feemed  invit- 

*ngly  open  to  give  me  a  welcome  reception. 
r  In  this  office  Mr.  Crifpe  kindly  offers  all  his 
4  majeHy’s  fubje&s  a  generous  promife  of  50  1. 

<  a  year,  for  which  promife  all  they  oive  i* 

*  return  is  their  liberty  for  life,  and  penniffioa 
4  to  iet  lllrn  tranfpdrt  them  to  America  as 
€  haves,  f  was  happy  at  findinga  place  where 

‘  1  could  lofe  fears  in  defperation,  and 

*  entered  this  cell,  for  it  had  the  appearance 

with  die  devotion,  of  a  monaltic. 
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*  Here  I  found  a  number  of  poor  creatures, 
x  all  in  circumllances  like  myfielf,  expe&ing 

*  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Criipe,  prefenting  a  true 
c  epitome  of  Engliih  impatience.  Each  un« 

*  tractable  foul  at  variance  with  fortune, 

<  wreaked  her  injuries  on  their  own  hearts  : 

*  biit  Mr.  Crifpe  at  lail  came  down,  and  all 

<  our  murmurs  were  bullied.  He  deigned  to 

*  regard  me  with  an  air  of  peculiar  approba- 
4  lion,  and  indeed  he  was  the  fir  it  man  who 
'  for  a  month  pait  talked  to  me  witli  fmiles* 

*  After  a  few  quellions,  he  found  I  was  fit  for 
4  every  tiling*  in  the  world.  He  paufcd  a 
4  while  upon  the  propereft  means  of  provid- 
4  mg  for  me,  and  flapping  hts  forehead,  as  it 
4  he  had  found  it,  ah'ured  rne,  that  there  was 
4  at  that  time  ap  entbalfy  talked  of  from  the 
4  fynod  of  Feiifylvania  to  the  Chickafaw  Indi- 
4  .  ans,  and  that  he  would  ufe  his  interell  to 
4  get  me  made  fecretary.  I  knew  in  my  own 
1  heart  that  the  fellow  lied,  and  yet  his  pro- 
c  mile  gave  me  pleafure,  there  was  fomething 
4  fo  magnificent  ill  the  found.  I  fairly,  there- 
4  fore,  divided  my  half  guinea,  one  half  of 
4  which  went  to  he  added  to  his  thirty  thou- 
4  land  pound,  and  with  the  other  half  I  relblv- 
6  ed  to  go  to  the  next  tavern,  to  be  there  more 
4  happy  than  he. 

*  As  I  was  going  out  with  that  refolution,  I 
4  was  met  at  the  dooi  by  the  captairt  of  a  lliip, 
4  witli  whom  1  had  formerly  feme  little  ac- 
4  quaintance,  and  lie  agreed  to  be  my  com- 
6  panion  over  a  bowl  of  punch.  As  I  never 
4  chofe  to  make  a  fecret  of  my  circum  (Vances, 
4  he  allured  me  that  I  was  upon  the  very  point 
«  of  ruin,  in  lillening  to  the  office-keeper  > 
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promifes :  for  that  he  only  defigned  to  lell 
me  to  tlie  plantations.  But  continued  he,  J 
c  fancy  you  might,  by  a  much  fhorter  voyage 
f  be  very  eafily  put  into  a  genteel  wav  of 
€  bread.  Take  my  advice.  My  ihip  fails  to- 
€  morrow  for  Amllerdam  :  What  if  you  go 
s  in  her  as  a  paflenger  ?  The  moment  you 

*  land  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  teach  the  Dutch- 
€  men  Englilh,  and  I’ll  warrant  you’ll  getpu- 
(  pils  and  money  enough.  \  fuppole  you  un- 
€  derll and  Englilh,  added  he,  by  this  time,  or 

*  the  duce  is  in  it.  I  confidently  allured  him 

*  of  that  ;  but  exprefled  a  doubt  whether  the 
f  Dutch  would  be  willing  to  learn  Englillu 
f  He  affirmed  with  an  oath  that  they  were 
€  fond  of  it  to  dillradlion  ;  and  upon  that  af- 
c  firmation  I  agreed  with  liis  propofal,  and  era* 

€  barked  the  next  day  to  teach  the  Dutch 
c  Engliffi  in  Holland.  The  wind  wasTair,  our 

voyage  ffiort,  and  after  having  paid  my  pal- 

*  fage  with  half  my  moveables,  I  found  my, 
fell  as  fallen  from  the  ikies,  a  11  ranger  in. 

*  one  of  the  principal  llreets  of  Amfterdaim 
In  tiiis  f  tnation  I-  was  unwilling  to  let  any 

‘  time  pals  unemployed  in  teachings  I  addrel- 
1  fed  myfelf  therefore  to  two  or  three  of  thole  l 
1  met,  whole  appearance  feemed  molt  prooiif- 
1  ing;  but  it  was  impoffible  to  mike  ourfelves 
t  mutually  underflood.  It  was  not  till  this 
c  very  moment  I  recollefted,  that  in  order  to 
c  teach  Dutchmen  Englil]},  it  was  necedary 
€  that  they  ffiouhl  firll  teach  me  Dutch.  How 
€  I  came  to  overlook  xo  obvious  an  objection 

€  is  to  amazing ;  but  certain  it  is  I  over' 

€  looked  it. 

V 0L«  II, 
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4  This  feheme  thus  blown  up,  I  had  iome 
4  thoughts  of  fairly  flipping- back  to  England 

*  again  ;  but  happening  into  company  with  an 
4  Ii  ilia  ftudent,  who  was  returning  from  Lou- 
c  vain,  our  converfation  turning  upon  topics  of 
?  literature,  (for  by  the  way  it  may  be  obfei  ved, 
f  that  I  always  forgot  the  meannefsof  my  cir- 
4  c umit an ces  when  I  could  converie  upon  fuch 
(  fubjedis)  from  him  I  learned  that  there  were 

*  not  two  men  in  his  whole  univeifity  who 

*  imderitood  Greek.  This  amazed  me.  I  in- 
c  ilantly  refolved  to  travel  to  Louvain,  and 
4  there  live  by  teaching  Greek  ;  and  in  this 
4  defign  I  was  heartened  by  my  brother  itu- 
4  dent,  who  threw  out  lonie  hints  that  a  fer- 
4  tune  might  be  got  by  it. 

*  1  iet  boldly  forward  the  next  morning.  E« 

*  very  day  lelfened  the  burthen  of  my  move- 
4  ables,  like  vEfop  and  hisbaiket  of  bread  ;  for 
s  1  paid  them  for  my  lodgings  to  the  Dutch 

*  as  I  travelled  on.  When  I  came  to  Louvain, 

*  I  was  refolved  not  to  go  fn caking  to  the  low- 
4  cv  profeiFors,  but  openly  tendered  my  ta- 
c  lents  to  the  principal  himfe'lf.  I  went,  had 
4  admittance,  and  offered  him  my  iervice  as  a 
4  mailer  of  the  Greek  language,  which  I  had 

<  been  told  was  a  defideratum  in  his  univerfi- 
«  ty.  The  principal  feemed  at  frit  to  doubt 
i  of  my  abilities;  but  of  theiel  offered  tocon- 

<  vince  him,  by  turning  a  part  of  any  Greek 
f  author  he  ihould  fix  upon  into  Latin.  Find- 
(  iuo-  me  perfectly  earned  in  my  propofal,  he 

<  a  del  relied  me  thus  :  You  iee  me,  young  man, 
i  continued  ha;  I  never  learned  Greek,  and  I 
i  don’t  find  that  1  have  ever  mined  it  .  I  have 
i  had  a  doctor’s  cap  and  gown  without  Greek  : 
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*  I  have  ten  thou  (and  florins  a  year  without 
i  Greek ;  I  eat  heartily  without  Greek  ;  arid 
f  in  lhort,  continued  he,  as  I  don’t  know  Greek 

*  Ido  not  believe  there  is  any  good  in  it. 

6  I  was  now  too  far  from  home  to  think  of 
4  returning  ;  io  I  refolved  to  go  forward.  I 

*  had  fome  knowledge  of  mufic,  with  a  toler- 
4  able  voice,  and  now  turned  what  was  once  my 

*  amufement  into  a  prefent  means  of  fubfilt- 
4  ence.  I  palled  among  the  harmlefs  peafants 
4  of  Flanders,  and  among  fuch  of  the  French 
4  as  were  poor  enough  to  be  very  merry  ;  fori 
4  ever  found  them  iprightly  in  proportion  to 

*  their  wants.  Whenever  I  approached  a 
4  peafant’s  houfe  towards  night  fall,  I  played 
4  one  °*  my  moll  merry  tunes,  and  that  pro¬ 
cured  me  not  only  a  lodging,  but  fubfift- 
*  nee  foi  the  next  day.  I  once  or  twice  at- 
tempted  to  pjay  for  people  of  fafhion  ;  but 
they  always  thought  my  performance  odi- 

‘  ous,  and  never  rewarded  me  even  with  a 

*  trifle.  This  was  to  ’me  the  moll  extraordi¬ 
nary,  as  whenever  I  ufed  in  better  days  to 
P^y  company,  when  playing  was  my  a- 

^  inuiement,  my  mufic  never  failed  to  throw 

*  them  ^to  captures,  and  the  ladies  efpecial- 
<  V  *  b'ut  it  was  now  my  only  means,  it  was 

received  with  contempt ;  a  proof  how  ready 
4  the  world  is  to  under  rate  thofe  talents  by 
4  which  a  man  is  fupported. 

in  this  manner  I  proceeded  to  Paris,  with 
‘  »odefign  but  juft  to  look  about  me  and 

*  then  to  g°  forward.  The  people  of  Paris 
4  are  much  fonder  of  ftrangers  that  have  mo- 
4  ney>  than  of  thofe  that  have  wit.  As  1  could 

not  boaft  much  of  either,  1  was  no  great  fa- 
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*  vourite.  After  walking  about  the  town  four 
4  or  five  days,  and  feeing  the  outftdes  of  the 
4  heft  houies,  I  was  preparing  to  leave  this 
4  retreat  of  venal  hofpitality,  when  palling 
4  through  one  of  the  principal  fire  els,  whom 
4  fhoukl  I  meet  but  our  coufin,  to  whom  you 
4  firft  recommended  me.  This  meeting  was 
4  very  agreeable  to  me,  and  I  believe  not  dif- 
4  pleafing  to  him.  He  enquired  into  the  iia* 
4  ture  of  my  journey  to  Paris,  and  informed 
4  me  of  liis  own  buiinefs  there,  which  was  to 

*  colleCt  pictures,  medals,  and  intaglios,  and 
4  antiques  of  all  kinds,  for  a  gentleman  in 
4  London,  who  had  juft  ftept  into  tafte  and 
4  a  large  fortune.  1  was  the  more  furprifed 

*  at  feeing  our  coufin  pitched  upon  for  this 
4  office,  as  he  himfelf  had  often  allured  me  he 
4  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Upon  afking 
4  how  he  had  befell  taught  the  art  of  a  con- 
4  nofeento  fo  very  jTuddenly,  he  allured  me 
4  that  nothing  was  more  eafy.  The  whole  fe« 
4  cret  confifted  in  a  ftrkft  adherence  to  two 

*  rules  :  the  one  always  to  obferve,  that  the 
4  picture  might  have  been  better  if  the  paint- 

*  er  had  taken  more  pains ;  and  the  other,  to 
4  praife  the  works  of  Pietro  Perugino.  But, 
4  fays  lie,  as  I  once  taught  you  how  to  be  an 
4  author  in  London,  Iall  now  undertake  to  in- 
4-  ftruCt  you  in  the  art  of  picture  buying  at 
4  Paris. 

4  With  this  prepofal  I  very  readily  elofed, 
4  as  it  wras  living,  and  now  all  my  ambition 
4  was  to  live .  1  went  therefore  to  liis  lodg* 

4  ings,  improved  my  drels  by  his  affii l ance, 
<  and  after  fome  time  accompanied  him  to 
4  auctions  of  pictures,  where  the  Englnh  gen- 
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4  try  were  expected  to  be  purcliafers.  I  was 
4  not  a  little  furprifed  at  his  intimacy  with 
4  people  of  the  belt  fafhion,  who  referred 
§  themlelves  to  his  judgment  upon  every  pic- 
4  ture  or  medal,  as  to  an  unerring*  ftandard  of 
4  tafte.  He  made  very  good  ufe  of  my  aflift- 
4  ance  upon  thefe  occafions  ;  for  when  alked 
4  his  opinion,  he  would  gravely  take  me  afide, 
*  and  afk  mine,  fhrug,  look  wife,  return,  and 
4  affure  the  company,  that  he  could  give  no 
4  opinion  upon  an  affair  of  fo  much  import- 
4  ance.  Yet  there  was  fometimes  an  occafion 
4  for  a  more  fupported  afl'urance.  I  remem* 
4  ber  to  have  feen  him,  after  giving  his  opini- 
4  on  that  the  colouring  of  a  picture  was  not 
4  mellow  enough,  very  deliberately  take  a 
4  brulh  with  brown  varnifli,  that  was  acciden- 
4  tally  lying  by  and  rub  it  over  the  piece  with 
4  great  compofure  before  all  the  company 0 
4  and  then  afk  if  he  had  not  improved  the 
4  tints. 

4  W  hen  he  had  finifhed  his  commiflion  in 
4  Paris  he  left  me  ftrongly  recommended  to 
4  feveral  men  of  diiiinftion,  as  a  perfon  very 
4  proper  for  a  travelling  tutor;  and  after 
4  fome  time  I  w  as  employed  in  that  capacity 
4  by  a  gentleman  who  brought  his  ward  to  Pa- 
4  ris,  in  order  to  fet  him  forward  on  his  tour 
4  through  Europe.  I  was  to  be  the  young 
4  gentleman’s  governor,  but  with  a  provifo 
4  that  hefnould  always  be  permitted  to  oovern. 

4  himfelf.  My  pupil  in  fa  ft  underltood  the 
4  art  of  guiding,  in  money  concerns,  much 
4  better  than  I.  He  wras  heir  to  a  fortune  of 
4  about  two  hundred  tboufand  pounds,  left 
i  llim  b7  an  uncle  in  the  Welt  Indies ;  and  his 
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*  guardians,  to  qualify  him  for  the  manage- 

*  ment  of  it,  had  bound  him  an  apprentice  to 

*  an  attorney.  Thus  avarice  was  his  prevail- 
rf  ino-  paflion  :  all  his  queftihns  on  the  road  were 

*  how  money  might  be  fared  ;  which  was  the 

*  lead  expenfive -courfe  of  travel ;  whether  a  - 

*  ny  thing  could  be  bought  that  would  t  urn  to 
rf  account  when  diipofed  ol  again  in  London* 

<  Such  cmiolitiev  on  the  way  as  could  be  feen 

*  for  nothing  he  was  ready  enough  to  look  at; 

<  but  if  the  fight  of  them  was  to  be  paid  for, 

*  he  ufually  alferted  that  he  had  been  told 

*  they  were  not  worth  feeing.  He  never 

<  paid  a  bill  that  he  would  not  obferve,  how 
i  amazingly  expenfive  travelling  was,  and  a  1 

*  tliis  though  he  was  not  yet  twenty-one. 

*  When  arrived  at  Leghorn,  as  we  took  a  walk 
rf  to  look  at  the  port  and  {hipping,  heenquir- 

*  ed  the  expence  ot  the  paffage  by  fea  home 

<  to  England.  This  he  was  informed  was  but 
rf  a  trifle,  compared  to  his  returning  by  land, 

4  ]ie  Was  therefore  unable  to  with  (land  the 
4  temptation  ;  fo  paying  me  the  linall  part  of 
rf  my  Hilary  that  was  due,  he  took  leave,  and 
s  embarked  with  only  one  attendant  lor  Lon- 

*  don. 

*  J  now  therefore  was  left  once  more  upon 
tf  the  world  at  large  ;  but  then  it  was  a  thing 
s  i  was  u fed  to.  However  my  ikih  in  mufic 

*  could  avail  me  nothing  in  a  country  where 
4  every  peaiant  "was  a  better  muiician  than  i  ; 
4  but  by  this  time  I  had  acquired  another  tu¬ 
rf  jent,  which  anfwered  my  purpofe  as  well, 
«  and  this  was  a  {kill  in  deputation.  In  all 
4  t{ie  foreign  univerfiues  and  convents,  there 
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*  are  upon  certain  days  philofopl  ical  thefes 
4  maintained  againil  every  adventitious  difpu- 

*  taut  ;  tor  which,  it  the  champion  opposes 
(  with  any  dexterity,  he  can  claim  a  gratuity 

*  in  money,  a  dinner,  and  a  bed  tor  oue  night, 

*  In  this  manner  therefore  1  t ought  my  Way 
4  towards  England,  walked  along  from  city 
c  to  city,  examined  mankind  more  nearly,. 

*  and,  if  I  may  lo  exprets  it,  law  both  Tides 

*  °f  the  picture.  My  remarks,  however,'  are 
€  but  few  :  I  found  that  monarchy  was  the 

*  beft  government  f'oi  the  poor  to  live  in,  and 

*  commonwealths  for  the  rich.  I  found  that 
4  riches  in  general  were  in  evei  v  country  a- 
i  another  name  for  freedom  ;  and  that  no  man 

*  is  fo  fond  of  liberty  himlelf  as  not  to  be  de» 

<  hrous  of  lubje&ing  tlie  will  of  fome  indivi- 

*  duals  in  (ociety  to  his  own. 

<  Upon  my  arrival  in  England  I  refolved  to 
4  Pay  my  relpedrs  Hi  It  to  you,  and  then  to  en- 
4  lift  as  a  volunteer  in  the  fir  ft  expedition  that 
4  was  going  forward  ;  but  on  my  journey 
4  down  my  refo’utions  were  changed,  by  meet- 

<  ing  an  old  acquaintance,  who  i  found  be- 
4  longed  to  a  company  of  comedians,  that 

were  going  to  make  a  fiimmer  campaign  in 
4  the  countiy.  The  company  feemed  net 
4  much  to  dilappreve  of  me  for  an  aliociate. 

4  They  all,  however,  apprized  me  of ‘the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  talk  at  which  1  aimed  ;  that 
the  public  was  a  many  headed  monder,  and 
4  at  only  fuch  as  liad  very  good  heads  could 
C  pleafeit  :  that  acting  was  not  to  be  learnt 
4  in  a  day;  ar.  .1  that  without  fome  tradition- 
4  &1  fhrugs,  which  haa  been  on  the  ft  a  >ef 
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*  and  only  on  the  flage*  tliefe  hundred  years* 
4  I  could  never  pretend  to  pleafe.  The  next 
4  difficulty  was  in  fitting  me  with  parts* 
4  as  almolt  every  character  was  in  keeping.  I 
4  was  driven  for  fome  time  from  one  chard er 
4  to  another*  till  at  lail  Horatio  was  fix- 
4  ed  upon,  which  the  prefence  of  the  pre~ 
4  fent  company  has  happily  hindered  nif? 
f  from  acting/ 


CHAP.  II 


The  fhort  continuance  of  friendfhip  among]}  the 
vicious ,  which  is  coeval  only  with  mutual  fata - 
j 'att  ton. 

Y  foil's  account  was  too  long  to  be  deli- 


XV JL  vered  at  once,  the  iirll  part  of  it  was 
begun  that  night,  and  he  was  concluding  the 
relt  after  dinner  the  next  day,  when  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Mr.  Thornhill's  equipage  at  the 
door  leemed  to  make  a  paule  in  the  general 
fat  is  faction.  The  butler,  who  was  now  be¬ 
come  my  friend  in  the  family,  informed  me 
with  a  whifper,  that  the  'Squire  had  already 
made  fome  overtures  to  Mils  Wilmot,  and 
that  her  aunt  and  uncle  feemed  highly  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  iratch.  Upon  Mr.  Thornhill's  en¬ 
tering,  he  feemed,  at  feeing  my  ion  and  me, 
to  Hart  back  ;  but  I  readily  imputed  that  to 
furprife,  and  not  dilpleafure.  However,  up¬ 
on  our  advancing  to  falute  him,  he  returned 
our  greeting  with  the  moll  apparent  candour; 
and  after  a  Ihort  time  his  preience  lerved  on¬ 
ly  to  encreale  the  general  good  humour. 

After  tea  he  called  me  alide,  to  enquire  af¬ 
ter  my  daughter;  but  upon  my  informing  him 
that  my  enquiry  was  unfuccelsful,  lie  leemed 
greatly  lurp riled  ;  adding,  that  he  had  been 
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fmce  frequently  at  my  houfe,  in  order  to  com- 
fort  the  reit  of  my  family,  whom  lie  left  per¬ 
fectly  well.  He  then  afked  if  I  had  commu¬ 
nicated  her  misfortune  to  Mils  Wilmot,  or  my 
fon  ;  and  upon  my  replying  that  I  had  not 
told  them  as  yet,  lie  greatly  approved  my 
prudence  and  precaution,  defiring  me  by  all 
means  to  keep  it  a  fecret :  *  For  at  bell/  cried 
he,  <  it  is  but  divulging  one’s  own  infamy  ; 
*  and  perhaps  Mils  Livy  may  not  be  fo  guilty 
4  as  we  all  imagine.*  We  were  here  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  fervant,  who  came  to  afk  the 
’Squire  in,  to  fraud  up  at  country  dances  ; 
fo  that  lie  left  me  quite  pleafed  with  the  in- 
tereft  he  Teemed  to  take  in  my  concerns.  His 
addreiTes,  however,  to  Mifs  Wilmot,  were  too 
obvious  to  be  miilaken  :  and  yet  flie  Teemed 
not  perfectly  pleaied,  but  bore  them  rather  in 
compliance  to  the  will  of  her  aunt,  than  from 
real  inclination.  I  had  even  the  f atis  1  action 
to  fee  her  lavilh  Tome  kind  looks  upon  my  un¬ 
fortunate  fon,  which  the  other  could  neither 
extort  by  his  fortune  nor  afliduity.  Mr.  Thorn - 
hill’s  feeming  compofure,  however,  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  furprifed  me  :  we  had  now  continued  here 
a  week,  at  the  preiling  inftances  of  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold  f  but  each  day  the  more  tendernefs  Mifs 
Wilmot  fhewed  for  my  fon,  Mr.  Thornhill’s 
friendship  feeined  proportion  ably  to  encreafe 
for  him. 

He  had  formerly  made  us  the  moft  kind  af- 
furances  of  ufing  his  interell  to  ferve  the  fa¬ 
mily  ;  but  now  his  generofity  was  not  confined 
to  promiles  alone  :  the  morning  I  defigned  for 
my  departure,  Mr.  Thornhill  came  to  me  with 
looks  of  real  pleafure  to  inform  me  of  apiece 
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of  fervice  lie  had  done  for  his  friend  George, 
This  was  nothing  lei's  than  his  having  procur¬ 
ed  him  an  enfign’s  coimniilion  in  one  of  the 
regiments  that  was  going  to  the  Welt  Indies 
for  which  he  had  promifed  but  one  hundred 
pounds,  his  interefl.  having-  been  fufficient  to 
get  an  abatement  of  the  other  two.  ‘  As  for 
'  tl’is  trifling  piece  of  fervice,’  continued  the 
goung  gentleman,  ‘  1  defire  no  other  reward 
bat  tiic  pleafuie  of  having-  ierved  me-  Iriend- 
‘  and  as  f°r  the  hundred  pound  to  be  paid,  if 
‘  >'ou  are  unable  to  raife  it  yourfelves,  I  will 
advance  it,  and  you  fliaii  repay  me  at  your 
leilure.’  This  was  a  favour  we  wanted  words 
to  exprefs  our  feme  of:  I  readily  therefore 
gave  my  bond  for  the  money,  and  tellified  as 
much  gratitude  as  if  I  never  intended  to  pay. 

t  eorge  vyas  to  depart  for  town  the  next  day 
to  lecure  lus  commiflion,  in  purfuance  of  liis 
generous  patron’s  directions,  who  indeed  it 
highly  expedient  to  ufe  diipatch  left  in  the 
mean  time  another  fliould  Hep  in  with  more 
w rantageous  propofals.  The  next  mornin o- 
thcrefore,  our  young  foldier  was  early  prepar¬ 
ed  lor  lus  departure,  and  feemed  the  only 
pesfon  among  us  that  was  not  affected  by  it 
iNeitner  the  fatigues  and  dangers  he  was  gW 
to  encounter,  nor  the  friends  and  miflref? 
for  Mifs  Wilmot  actually  loved  him,  he  was 

ierln?  b*I,“d» ,  any  way  damped  his  fpirits. 
A.cei  Le  had  taken  leave  of  the  rell  of  the 
company,  I  gave  him  all  I  had,  my  Heflin..? 
t  Andnocwf  myboy,’  cried  I,  ‘  thou  art  vo- 

‘  braven£  y,countr*  remember  htw 
,  S  brave  grandfather,  fought  for  his  iacred 

,vaen  Ioyaty  among  Britons  was  a 
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6  virtue.  Go,  my  boy,  and  imitate  him  nr 
4  all  but  his  misfortunes,  if  it  was  a  misfor- 

*  tune  to  die  with  Lord  Falkland.  Go,  my 

<  boy,  and  if  you  fall,  though  diftant,  ex- 
4  poled,  and  unwept  by  thole  that  love  you, 

<  the  mod  precious  tears  are  thole  with  which 

*  heaven  bedews  the  unburied  head  of  a  loh 

<  dier/ 

The  next  morning  I  took  leave  of  the  go  d 
family 9  that  had  been  kind  enough  to  enter¬ 
tain  me  fo  long,  not  without  feveral  exprelft- 
ons  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Thornhill  lor  his  late 
bounty.  I  left  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
that  happinels  which  affluence  and  good  breed¬ 
ing  procure,  and  returned  towards  home,  de- 
fpairing  of  ever  finding  my  daughter  more,  but 
fending  a  ligb  to  heaven  to  ipare  and  to  for¬ 
give  her.  1  was  now  come  within  about  twen¬ 
ty  miles  of  home,  having  hired  an  horle  to 
carry  me,  as  f  was  yet  but  weak,  and  comforts 
ed  my felf  with  the  hopes  ol  loon  feeing  all  1 
held  deareii  upon  earth.  But  the  night  com¬ 
ing  on,  I  put  up  at  a  little  public  houfe  by  the 
road  fide,  and  aiked  for  the  landlord’s  com¬ 
pany  over  a  pint  of  wine.  We  fate  be* 
fide  his  kitchen  fire,  which  was  the  befV  room 
in  the  houfe,  and  chatted  on  politics  and  the 
news  of  the  country.  We  happened,  among 
other  topics,  to  talk  of  young  ’Squire  Thorn¬ 
hill  who  the  ho  11  allured  me  was  hated  as 
much  as  his  uncle  Sir  William,  who  fometimes 
came  down  to  the  country,  was  loved.  He 
went  on  to  obferve,  that  he  made  it  his  whole 
lludy  to  betray  the  daughters  of  fuch  as 
received  him  to  their  houses,  and  after  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  polfdiion,  turned 
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them  out  unrewarded  and  abandoned  to  the 
World.  Asfwe  continued  our  dilcourfe  in  this 
manner,  liis  wife,  who  had  been  out  to  get 
change,  returned,  and  perceiving  that  her 
hufband  was  enjoying  a  pleafure  in  which  fhe 
was  not  a  (barer,  fhe  a  iked  him  in  an  angry 
tone,  what  he  did  there,  to  which  he  only  re- 
plyed  in  an  ironical  way,  by  drinking  her 
health.  (  Mr.  Symonds5,  cried  Hie,  c  you  nfe 

*  me  very  ill,  and  I  ll  bear  it  no  longer.  Mere 
s  three  parts  of  the  bufinefs  is  left  for  me  to 

*  do,  and  the  fourth  lert  unflnilhed  ;  while 
4  you  do  nothing  but  foak  with  the  gueftsall 

*  day  long,  whereas  if  a  fpoonfol  of  liquor 
4  were  to  cure  me  of  a  fever,  I  never  touch  ^ 
£  drop.*  I  now  found  what  fhe  would  be  at, and 
4  immediately  poured  her  out  a  glafs,  which 

*  flie  received  with  a  courtefy,  and  drinking 
towards  my  good  health,  ‘Sir/  refumed  fhe, 

i  it  is  not  fo  much  for  the  value  of  the  liquor  l 
£  am  angry,  but  one  cannot  help  it,  when  the 
€  houfe  is  going  out  of  the  windows.  If  the 

*  cuilomersor  guells  are  to  be  dunned,  all  the 
{  burthen  lies  upon  my  back,  he’d  as  lief  eat 
6  that  glafs  as  budge  after  them  kimfelf.  There 

*  now  above  flairs,  we  have  a  young  woman 

*  who  has  come  to  take  up  her  lodgings  here, 

*  and  I  don’t  believe  fhe  has  got  any  money,  by 

*  her  over-civility.  I  am  certain  fhe  is  very 

*  fl°w  of  payment,  and  I  wifh  fhe  were  put  in 

<  mind  of  it. - What  figniiies  minding 

4  her,*  cried  the  holt,  ‘  if  fhe  be  flow  flie  it 

*  fare.’ - c  I  don’t  know  that,’  replied  the 

wife  ;  *  but  I  know  th  at  I  am  fure  flie  has  been 

*  here  a  fortnight, and  we  have  not  yet  feen  the 

*  crofs  of  her  money.’ - <  [  fuppofe  my  dear/ 

Vol*II.  jj 
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*  cried  lie,  (  we  fhali  have  it  all  in  a  lump.5 

. . <  In  a  lump  V  cried  the  other,  €  I  hope 

*  we  may  get  it  any  way  ;  and  that  I  am  re- 

*  folved  we  will  this  very  night,  or  out  flie 

A  tramps,  bag  and  baggage/ - <  Confider, 

<  my  dear,’  cried  the  hulband,  c  die  is  a  gentle- 

*  woman,  and  deferves  more  relpebl/ — ‘  As 

<  for  the  matter  of  that,’  returned  the  hoftefs 
<r  gentle  or  fimple,  out  {he  {hall  pack  with 

<  a  faffarara.  Gentry  may  be  good  things 

*  where  they  take;  but  for  my  part  I  never 

*  law  much  good  of  them  at  the  fign  of  the 

<f  Harrow’-- - Thus  laying,  {he  ran  up  a  nar¬ 

row  flight  of  Hairs,  that  went  from  the  kit¬ 
chen  to  a  room  over  head,  and  I  foon  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  loudnefs  of  her  voice,  and  the 
bitternefs  of  her  reproaches,  that  no  money 
was  to  be  had  from  her  lodger..  I  could  hear 
Her  remonH ranees  very  diftinblly  : <  Gut  I  fay, 

<  pack  out  this  moment,  tramp  thou  infamous 

<  {trumpet, or  I’ll  give  thee  a  mark  thou  won’t 
4  be  the  better  for  this  three  months.  What  ! 
(  you  trumperyy  to  come  and  take  up  an  ho- 
«  liell  houie,  without  crofs  or  coin  to  blefs 

4  your felf  with;  come  along  I  fay/— - ‘  O 

4  dear  madam,’  cried  the  ftranger,  ‘  pity  me, 

<  pity  a  poor  abandoned  creature  for  one 

€  nioht,  and  death  will  {bon  do  the  red/- - 

I  inftantly  knew  the  voice  of  my  poor  ruined 
child  Olivia.  1  hew  to  her  refeue,  while  the 
woman  was  dragging  her  along  by7  the  hail, 
and  I  caught  the  dear  forlorn  wretch  in  my 

arms. _ -<  Welcome,  any  way  welcome,  my 

4  dearelt  loft  one,  my  treafure,  to  your  poor 

*  old  father’s  bofem.  Though  the  vicious  for- 
4  lake  thee,  there  is  yet  one  in  the  world  that 
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4  will  never  forfake  tliee  ;  tho*  thou  hadft  tea 
4  thoufand  crimes  to  anfwer  for,  lie  will  for- 
4  oet  them  all.*  O  mv  own  dear/ — for  minutes 
4  /he  could  no  more — 4  my  own  deare/l  good 
4  papa  !  Could  angels  be  kinder !  How  do  I 
4  deferve  fo  much  !  The  vi Ilian,  I  hate  him 
4  and  myfclf,  to  be  a  reproach  to  fuch  good- 
4  nefs.  You  can’t  forgive  me.  I  know  you 

4  cannot/ - 4  Yes,  my  child,  from  my  heart 

4  I  do  forgive  thee  !  Only  repent,  and  we  both 
4  {hall  yet  be  happy.  We  /hall  fee  many  plea- 

4  fa nt  days  yet,  my  Olivia  !’ - Ah  !  never, 

4  Sir,  never.  The  reft  of  my  wretched  life  mu  ft 
4  be  infamy  abroad  and  /liame  at  home.  But 
4  alas !  papa,  you  look  much  paler  than  you 
4  ufed  to  do.  Could  fuch  a  thing  as  I  am  give 
4  you  fo  much  uneaftnefs  ?  Sure  you  have  too 
4  much  wifdom  to  take  the  mileries  of  jnv 

*  guilt  upon  yourfelf/- — - <  Our  wifdom 

€  young  woman/  replied!. - <  Ah,  why  fo’ 

4  cold  a  name,  papa  V  cried  fhe.  f  This  is  the 
4  ill'll  time  yon  ever  called  me  fo  cold  a  name/ 
4  - 1  aik  pardon,  my  darling/  returned 

*  I  ;  but  I  was  going  to  obferve,  that  wifdom 
4  makes  but  a  flow  defence  again/l  trouble, 
4  tho’  at  laft  a  fure  one. 

The  landlady  now  returned  to  know  if  we 
did  not  chufe  a  more  genteel  apartment,  to 
which  aftenting,  we  were  /hewn  a  room  where 
we  could  converfe  more  freely.  After  we ’had 
talked  ourfelves  into  fon:e  degree  of  tranquil¬ 
lity,  I  could  not  avoid  de/iring  fome  account 
of  the  gradations  that  led  to  her  pre/ent 
wretched  iituation,  ‘  That  villain,  fir/  faid 
ihe,  4  from  the  firft  day  of  our  meeting  madc^ 

*  me  honourable,  tho’  private,  propofalso’ 

D  2 
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4  Villain  indeed/  cried  I  ;  (  and  yet  it  in 
4  fome  meafure  Surprizes  me,  how  a  per  foil  of 
4  Mr.  JBurchelfs  good  Senfe  and  Seeming  ho- 
4  nor  could  be  guilty  of  fuch  deliberate  baSe- 
4  Jiefs,  and  thus  Hep  into  a  family  to  undo  it/ 
4  My  dear  papa,  returned  my  daughter/ 
4  you  labour  under  a  Strange  miftake,  Mr. 
4  Burchell  never  attempted  to  deceive  me.  In- 
4  Head  of  that  he  took  every  opportunity  of 

*  privately  admonishing  me  again  11  theartifi- 
4  ces  of  Mr,  Thornhill,  who  1  now  find  was 

4  even  worfb  than  he  represented  him/— - 

4  Mr.  Thornhill/  interupted  I,  *  can  it  be  ?/ 
4  Yes,  Sir/  returned  file,  4  it  was  Mr.  Thorn - 
f  hill  who  feduced  me,  who  employed  the  two 
4  ladies,  as  he  called  them,  but  who,  infacY, 
4  were  abandoned  women  of  the  town,  with- 
4  out  breeding  or  pity,  to  decoy  us  up  to 
4  London.  Their  artifices,  you  may  r&niem- 
4  her  would  have  certainly  Succeeded,  but  for 
4  Mr.  BurchelFs  letter,  who  direHed  thofe  re- 

*  proaches  at  them,  which  we  all  applied  to 
4  ourfelves.  How  he  came  to  have  So  much 

*  influence  as  to  defeat  their  intentions,  Hill 
4  remains  a  Secret  to  me  :  but  I  am  convinc- 
4  ed  he  was  ever  our  warmelt  fincerefl  friend. 

4  You  amaze  me,  my  dear/  cried  I ;  hut 
4  now  I  find  my  firft  fuSpicions  of  Mr.  Thom- 
4  hill’s  bafenefs  were  two  well  grounded  :  but 
4 ■  he  can  triumph  in  Security  :  for  he  is  iich 
4  and  we  are  poor.  But  tell  roe,  my  child, 
4  Sure  it  was  no  Small  temptation  that  could. 
4  thus  obliterate  all  theimpreflions  of  Such  an 
4  education,  and  So  virtuous  a  diSpoSition  as 
f  thine  !*' 
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^Indeed,  Sir,’  replied  Ihe,  *  he  owes  all  his- 
triumph  to  the  delire  I  had  of  making  him 
and  not  niyfelf,  happy.  1  knew  that  the 
4  ceremony  of  our  marriage,  which  was  pri- 
4  vately  performed  by  a  popilh  pried,  was  no 
4  way  binding*, and  that  I  had  nothing  to  trull: 

4  to  but  his  honour/  What/  interupted  I, 

*  and  were  you  indeed  married  by  a  pried, 

4  and  in  orders  l* - 4  Indeed,  Sir,  we  were,® 

replied  (he,  4  though  we  were  both  fworn  to 

4  conceal  his  name/ - 4  Why  then,  my  child, 

4  come  to  my  arms  again,  and  now  you  are 
4  a  thoufand  times  more  welcome  than  before  ; 

4  for  you  are  now  his  wife  to  all  intents  and 
4  purpofes  ;  nor  can  all  the  laws  of  man, 

4  though  written  upon  tables  of  adamant,  lef-- 
4  fen  the  force  of  that  facred  connexion/ 

4  Alas,  papa,*  replied  the,  4  you  are  but 
4  little  acquainted  with  his  villanies  :  he  has 
4  been  married  already,  bv  the  fame  prielf,  to 
4  fix  or  eight-  wives  more  whom,  like  me,  he 
4  has  deceived  and  abandoned/ 

4  Has  he  fo  cried  I,  i  then  we  mud;  hang 
rtlie  priell,  and  you  (hall  inform  againd  him 

4  to-morrow/ - 4  But  Sir/  returned  fhe#, 

4  will  that  be  right,  when  I  am  fworn  to  le- 

4  creey  P* - 4  My  dear,*  I  replied,  4  if  you 

4  have  made  fuch  a  promile,  I  cannot,  nor  will 
4  I  tempt  you  to  break  it.  Even  though  it 
<  may  benefit  the  public,  you  mult  not  inform 
4  againd  him.  In  all  human  inllitutions  a 
4  fmaller  evil  is  allowed  to  procure  a  greater 
4  good  ;  as  in  politics,  a  province  may  be  giv- 
4  en  away  to  lecure  a  kingdom  ;  in  medicine, 

4  a  limb  may  be  lopt  off,  to  preferve  the  body  ; 

4  but  in  religion  the  law  is  written  and  index* 

D-  3  ; 
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ible,  never  to  clo  evil.  And  this  law,  m y 
4  child,  is  right :  for  otherwife,  it  we  cam* 

<  mit  a  fmaller  evil,  to  procure  a  greater  good, 

<  certain  guilt  would  be  thus  incurred,  in  ex* 

4  peclation  of  contingent  advantage.  And 

though  the  advantage  fliould  certainly  fol¬ 
low*  yet  the  interval  between  commiflion 
’  and  advantage,  which  is  allowed  to  be  guij- 
i  ty,  may  be  that  in  which  we  are  called  a- 
i  way  to  aufwer  for  the  things  we  have  done, 

*  and  the  volume  of  human  actions  is  clofed 
ft  for  ever.  Hut  I  interrupt  you,  my  dear, 
'l  go  on.* 

i  The  very  next  morning/  continued  fhe, 

4  I  found  what  little  expectations  1  was  to  have 
*■  from  his  fincerity.  f  That  very  morning  he 

*  introduced  me  to  two  unhappy  women  more, 

*  whom,  like  me,  he  had  deceived,  but  who 
i  lived  in  contented  proftitution.  I  loved  him 
1  too  tenderly  to  bear  fuch  rivals  in  his  affee- 

*  tions,  and  drove  to  forget  my  infamy  in  a 

*  tumult  of  pleasures.  With  this  view,  I 
4  danced,  dreffed,  and  talked  ;  but  dill  was 
(  unhappy.  The  gentlemen  who  vidted  there 

<  told  me  every  moment  of  the  power  of  my 

*  charms,  and  this  only  contributed  to  en- 
i  creafe  my  melancholy,  as  I  had  thrown  all 
-<  their  power  quite  away.  Thus  each  day  I 

*  grew  more  penfive,  and  he  more  infolent, 
€  till  at  lad  the  monder  had  the  affurance  to 

*  offer  me  to  a  young  Baronet  of  his  acquaint- 

*  ance.  Need  1  deferibe.  Sir,  how  his  ingra- 

<  titude  dung  me.  My  an  liver  to  this  propof- 

<  al  was  aimed  madnefs.  I  dr  fired  to  part. 

*  As  I  was  going  ha  offered  ir  e  a  purfe  ;  hut 

<  1  flung  it  at  him  with  indignation;  and  burd 
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from  him  in  a  rage,  that  for  a  while  kept 
me  infenlible  of  the  miferies  of  my  lituati- 
on.  But  I  icon  looked  round  me,  and  law 
mvfelf  a  vile,  abject,  guilty  things  without 
one  friend  in  the  world  to  apply  to.  Jull 
ill  that  interval,  a  itage-coach  happening 
to  pals  by,  I  took  a  place,  it  being  my  on¬ 
ly  aim  to  be  driven  at  a  dillance  from  a 
wretch  I  delpiled  and  detelted.  1  was  let 
down  here,  where,  lince  my  arrival,  my 
own  anxiety,  and  this  womaifs  unkindnels, 
have  been  my  only  companions.  The  hours 
of  pleafure  that  I  have  palled  with  my 
mamma  and  filter,  now  grow  painful  to 
me.  Their  forrows  are  much  j-  but  mine  is 
greater  than  theirs  ;  for  mine  are  mixed 
with  guilt  and  infamy.’ 

‘  Have  patience,  my  child/  cried  1,  <  and 
I  hope  things  will  yet  be  better.  Take  fome 
repole  to-night,  and  to-morrow  I’ll  carry 
you  home  to  your  mother  and  the  rell  of' 
the  family,  from  whom  you  will  receive  a 
kind  reception.  Poor  woman,  this  has  gone 
to  her  heart :  but  Ihe  loves  you  ttilk  Olivia 
and  will  forget  it/ 


CHAP.  III;. 


Offences  are  eafily  pardoned  where  there  is  love  at ' 

bottom . 

H  E  next  morning  I  took  my  daughter 


R  behind  me,  and  let  out  on  my  return 
home.  As  we  travelled  along,  I  throve,  by  e~ 
very  perfuafion,  to  calm  her  borrows  and  fears, 
and  to  arm  her  with  refolution  to  bear  the 
prefence  of  her  offended  mother.  I  took  eve¬ 
ry  opportunity,  from  the  profpeCt  of  a  fine 
country  through  which  we  palfed,  to  obferve 
how  much  kinder  heaven  was  to  us,  than  we 
to  each  other,  and  that  the  misfortunes  of 
nature’s  making  were  very  few.  I  allured  her, 
that  (he  Ihould  never  perceive  any  change  in 
my  affections,  and  that  during  my  life, which 
yet  might  be  long,  (he  might  depend  upon  a- 
guardian  and  an  inltrudor, .  I  armed  her  a- 
gainft  the  cenfures  of  the  world,  (hewed  her 
that  books  were  fweet  unreproaching  compa¬ 
nions  to  the  miferable,  and  that  if  they  could 
not  bring  us  to  enjoy  life,  they  would  at  dealt: 
teach  us  to  endure  it. 

The  hired  horfe  that  we  rode  was  to  be  put 
up  that  night  at  an  inn  by  the  way,  within 
about  five  miles  from  my  houfe,  and  as  I  was 
willing  to  prepare  my  family  for  my  daugh- 
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ter’s  reception,  1  determined  to  leave  her  that 
night  at  the  inn,  and  to  return  for  her,  ac¬ 
companied  by  my  daughter  Sophia,  early  the 
next  morning*.  It  was  night  before  we  reach¬ 
ed  our  appointed  ilage :  however,  after  fee¬ 
ing  her  provided  with  a  decent  apartment, 
and  having  ordered  the  ho  lie  is  to  prepare 
proper  refrelhments,  I  kiffed  her,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  home.  And  now  my  heart 
caught  new  fenfations  of  pleafure  the  nearer 
I  approached  that  peaceful  manfion.  As  a 
bird  that  had  been  flighted  from  its  i>efl,  my 
affections  out- went  my  haite,  and  hovered 
round  my  little  fire-fide,  with  all  the  rapture 
of  expectation.  I  called  up  the  many  fond 
things  I  had  to  fay,  and  anticipated  the  wel¬ 
come  I  was  to  receive.  I  already  felt  my 
wife’s  tender  embrace,  and  fmiled  at  the  joy 
of  my  little  ones.  As  I  walked  but  flowly, 
the  night  wained  apace.  The  labourers  of 
the  day  were  all  retired  to  refl  ;  the  lights 
were  out  in  every  cottage  ;  no  founds  were 
heard  but  of  the  Ihrilling  cock,  and  the  deep- 
mouthed  watch-dog,  at  hollow  diilance,  1 
approached  my  little  abode  of  pleafure,  and 
before  I  was  within  a  furlong  of  the  place, 
our  honell  mafiiff  came  running  to  welcome 
me. 

It  was  now  near  mid-night  that  I  came  to 
knock  at  my  door  :  all  was  flill  and  filent  : 
my  heart  dilated  with  unutterable  happinefs, 
when,  to  my  amazement,  I  faw  the  houfe 
burlling  out  in  a  blaze  of  fire,  and  every  a- 
perture  red  with  conflagration  !  I  gave  a  loud 
eonvuKive  outcry,  and  fell  upon  the  pavement 
infenfible.  This  alarmed  my  fon,  who  had 
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tiii  this  been  a  fleep,  and  lie  perceiving  the 
flames,  inftantly  waked  my  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  all  running  out,  naked,  and  wild 
with  apprehenfion,  recalled  me  to  life  with 
their  anguilh.  But  it  was  only  to  objects 
of  new  terror ;  for  the  flames  had,  by  this 
time,  caught  the  roof  of  our  dwelling,  part 
after  part  continuing  to  fall  in,  while  the  fa¬ 
mily  flood,  with  fiient  agony,  looking  on,  as 
if  they  enjoyed  the  blaze.  I  gazed  upon  them,, 
and  upon  it  by  turns,  and  then  looked  round 
me  for  my  two  little  ones  ;  but  they  were  not 
to  be  feen.  O  mifery  1  Where/  cried  I,  *  where 

*  are  my  little  ones  ?’ - — They  are  burnt 

4  to  death  in  the  flames/  fays  my  wife  calm¬ 
ly,  c  and  I  will  die  with  them/ - That  mo¬ 

ment  I  heard  the  cry  of  the  babes  within,  who 
were  juft  awaked  by  the  fire,  and  nothing 
could  have  flopped  me.  €  Where,  where, 
4  are  my  children  cried  I,  rufhing  through 
the  flames,  and  burfting  the  door  of  the  chain- 
ber  in  which  they  were  confined,  4  Where  are 

4  my  little  ones  V - 4  Here,  dear  papa,  here 

4  we  are,*  cried  they  together,  while  the 
flames  were  juft  catching  the  bed  where  they 
lay.  I  caught  them  both  in  my  arms,  and  fnatch- 
ed  them  through  the  fire  as  faft  as  poflihle, 
while  juft  as  I  was  got  out,  the  roof  funk  in. 
4  Now/  cried  I,  holding  up  my  children, 
€  now  let  the  flames  burn  on,  and  all  my  pof- 
0  feflions  perifti.  Here  they  are,  I  have  faved 

*  my  treafure.  Here,  my  deareft,  here  are 
4  our  treafures,  and  we  fhall  yet  be  happy/ 
We  luffed  our  little  darlings  a  thoufand  times, 
they  claiped  us  round  the  neck,  and  teemed  to 
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fhare  our  tranfports,  while  their  mother  laugh¬ 
ed  and  wept  by  turns. 

I  now  Hood  a  calm  fpetHator  of  the  flames, 
and  after  fome  time,  began  to  perceive  that 
my  arm  to  the  flioulder  was  fcorched  in  a  ter¬ 
rible  manner.  It  was  therefore  out  of  my 
power  to  give  my  foil  any  afliHance,  either  in 
attempting  to  lave  our  goods,  or  preventing 
the  flames  fp reading  to  our  coin.  By  this  time, 
the  neighbours  were  alarmed,  and  came  mu¬ 
lling  to  our  afliftance  ;  but  all  they  could  do 
was  to  Hand,  like  us,  fpe&ators  of  the  calami¬ 
ty.  My  goods,  among  which  were  the  notes 
I  had  referred  for  my  daughters  fortunes, 
were  entirely  confumed,  excep  t  a  box,  with 
feme  papers,  that  Hood  in  the  kitchen,  and 
two  or  three  things  more  of  little  confequence, 
which  my  Ion  brought  away  in  the  beginning. 
The  neighbours  contributed,  however,  what 
they  could  to  lighten  our  diflrefs.  They 
brought  us  deaths,  and  furnifhed  one  of  our 
out-houfes  with  kitchen  utenfils  j  fo  that  by 
day-light  we  had  another,  though  a  wretch- 
dwelling  to  retire  to.  My  honelt  next  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  his  children,  were  not  the  lead 
aflduous  in  providing  us  with  every  thing  ne« 
ceifary,  and  offering  whatever  confolation  un« 
tutored  benevolence  could  fuggell. 

When  the  fears  of  my  family  had  (ubfided, 
curiofity  to  know  the  caufe  of  my  long  Hay 
began  to  take  place  ;  having  therefore  in¬ 
formed  them  of  every  particular,?  I  proceeded 
to  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  our  loft 
one,  and  though  we  had  nothing  but  wretch- 
ednefs  now  to  impart,  I  was  willing  to  procure 
her  a  welcome  to  what  we  had,  ’  This  taih 
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would  have  been  more  difficult  but  for  our  re¬ 
cent  calamity,  which  had  humbled  my  wife's 
pride,  and  blunted  it  by  more  poignant  afflic¬ 
tions.  Being  unable  to  go  for  my  poor  child 
rnyfelf,  as  my  arm  grew  very  painful,  I  fent 
my  foil  and  daughter,  who  foon  returned, 
fupporting  the  wretched  delinquent,  who  had 
not  the  courage  to  look  up  at  her  mother, 
whom  no  i  lift  ructions  of  mine  could  perfuade 
to  a  perfect  reconciliation,;  for  women  have 
a  much  ftronger  fenfe  of  female  error  than 
men.  ‘  Ah,  madam,  cried  her  mother,  this 

<  is  but  a  poor  place  you  are  come  to  after  fo 
c  much  finery.  My  daughter  Sophy  and  I 

*  can  afford  but  little  entertainment  to  perfons 
who  have  kept  company  ^pnly  with  people 

<  of  d iff i notion.  Yes  Mils  Livy,  your  poor 
‘  father  and  I  have  differed  very  much  of  late 

*  but  I  hope  heaven  will  forgive  you/ — 
During  this  reception,  the  unhappy  vifiirn 
itood  pale  and  trembling,  unable  to  weep  or 
to  reply  ;  but  I  could  not  continue  a  lilent 
fpectator  of  her  diftrels,  wherefore  affuming 
a  degree  of  feverity  in  my  voice  and  manner, 
which  was  ever  followed  with  inflant  fubraif- 
fion,  ‘  I  entreat,  woman,  that  my  words  may 
(  be  now  marked  once  for  all  :  I  have  uere 

<  brought  you  back  a  poor  deluded  wander- 
i  er  ;  her  return  to  duty  demands  the  revival 

*  of  our  tend  erne  fs.  The  real  hardftiips  of 

<  life  are  now  coming  fall  upon  us,  let  us  not 
6  therefore  encreafe  them  by  diilcnLon  among 
i  each  other.  If  we  live  harmonioufly  togc- 
c  ther,  we  may  ye t  he  contented,  as  there  are 
€  enough  of  us  to  fliut  out  the  ceniuring  world, 
c  and  keep  c%ph  other  in  countenance*  f  he 
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kindnefs  of  heaven  is  promifed  to  the  peni¬ 
tent,  and  let  ours  be  directed  by  the  exam¬ 
ple.  Heaven,  we  are  allured,  is  much  more 
plea  led  to  view  a  repentant  (inner,  than 
ninety  nine  perfons  who  have  fupported  a 
courfe  of  undeviating  rectitude.  And  this  is 
right  ;  for  that  (ingle  effort  by  which  we 
flop  lhort  in  the  downdiill  path  to  perditi¬ 
on,  is  itfelf  a  greater  exertion  of  virtue, 
than  an  hundred  acts  of  juflice/ 


— *» 


CHAP.  IV. 

None  tut  the  guilty  can  be  long  and  completely 

inifenibte. 

SOME  afUduity  was  now  required  to  make 
our  prefent  abode  as  convenient  as  pcfli- 
ble,  and  we  were  Toon  again  qualified  to  en¬ 
joy  our  former  lerenity.  Being  difabled  my- 
feif  from  affilting  my  ion  in  our  ufual  occu¬ 
pations,  I  read  to  my  family  from  the  few 
books  that  were  fared,  and  particularly  from 
fuch,  as,  by  amufing  the  imagination,  con¬ 
tributed  to  eafe  the  heart.  Our  good  neigh¬ 
bours  too  came  every  day  with  the  kindelb 
condolence,  and  fixed  a  time  in  which  they 
were  all  to  afliit  at  repairing  my  former  dwel¬ 
ling.  Hone  it  farmer  Williams  was  not  lafl 
among  tliefe  viiitors  ;  but  heartily  offered  his 
friend  (hip.  He  would  even  have  renewed 
bis  addreffes  to  my  daughter  ;  butfhe  reje&ed 
them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  totally  repreit  his 
future  follicitations.  Her  grief  teemed  form¬ 
ed  for  continuing,  and  fhe  w  as  tae  only  per- 
fonofour  little  fociety  that  a  week  did  not 
reitore  to  chearfulnefs.  She  now  loft  that 
tinblu  filing  innocence  whicii  once  taught  her 
to  refped  herfelf,  and  to  leek  pieafare  by 
pleafmgv  Anxiety  now  had  taken  ftrong 
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poiTeilion  of  her  mind,  her  beauty  began  to  be 
impaired  with  her  conftitutioti,  and  neglect 
ftill  more  contributed  to  diminifh  it.  Everv 

mf 

tender  epithet  bellowed  on  her  filler  brought 
a  pang  to  her  heart  and  a  tear  to  her  eye  : 
and  as  one  vice,  though  cured,  ever  plants  ou¬ 
tliers  where  it  has  been,  fo  her  former  guilty 
though  driven  out  by  repentam  e,  left  jea- 
loufy  and  envy  behind.  I  ilrove  a  thouiand 
ways  to  leffen  her  care,  and  even  forgot  m 
own  pain  in  a  concern  for  her's,  coile&in 
luch  amufuig  paffages  of  hillory,  as  a  {Iron 
memory  and  fame  reading  could  fuggelt. 
Our  happinefs,  my  dear,’  1  would  fay,  *  is 
1:1  the  power  of  one  who  can  bring  it  about 
*  a  tnoufand  unfbrfeen  ways,  that  mock  our 
forefight.  Jf  example  be  necefiary  to  prove 
4  tills,  1*11  give  you  a  ftory,  my  child,  tend 
u>  by  a  grave,  though  fbraetimes  a  romanc* 

4  in g  hiiiorian. 

4  Matilda  was  married  very  younp'  to  a 
4  Neapolitan  nobleman  of  the  full  quality, 

4  and  fc*nd  herfelf  a  widow  and  a  mother  at 
the  age  of  fifteen.  As  fhe  flood  one  day 
careffing  her  infant  fon  in  the  open  window 
©a  an  apartment,  which  hung  over  the  river 
V  oil  urn  a,  the  child,  with  a  fudden  Turing, 
leaped  from  her  arms  into  the  flood  below, 
and  disappeared  in  a  moment.  The  mother, 
ft  ruck  with  inf  lan  t  furprize,  and  making  an 
effort  to  fave  him,  plunged  in  after ;  but.  far 

4  ^eilng  able  the  infant,  fhe  her- 

4  W1*  1  £re?*  dlfficulty  efcaped  to  the  op. 

pofite  fhore,  juft  when  fome  French  foldi ers 
were  plundering  the  country  cn  that  fide, 
who  immediately  made  her  their  prifbucr/ 
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*  As  the  wa t  was  then  carried  on  between 
4  the  French  and  Italians  with  the  utmofl  in¬ 
humanity,  they  were  going  at  once  to  per- 
*  petrate  thole  two  extremes,  fu go-ell ed  by 
appetite  and  cruelty.  This  bale  refolution, 
however,  was  oppofed  by  a  young  officer, 
4  who,  though  their  retreat  required  the  ut- 
4  molt  expedition,  placed  her  behind  him, 
1  and  brought  her  in  fafety  to  his  native  city. 
4  Her  beauty  at  firft  caught  his  eye,  her  me* 
4  rit  foon  after  his  heart.  They  were  marri- 

_  „  .  y-*  -a  t  «  1 


4  ed  ;  he  rofe  to  the  liighefl  polls  ;  they  lived 
4  long  together,  and  were  happy.  But  the 


4  felicity  of  a  foklier  can  never  be  called  per¬ 
manent  :  after  an  interval  of  leverai  years, 

>  a  ■%  • 


4  the  troops  which  he  commanded  having  met 
with  a  repulfe,  he  was  obliged  to  take  fhel- 


4  ter  in  the  city  where  he  had  lived  with  his 
wife.  Here  they  fufFcred  a  fiege,  and  the 


i  city  at  length  was  taken.  Few  hifiories  can 
*  produce  more  various  in  fiances  of  cruelty, 


than  thole  which .  the  French  and  Italians 
at  that  time  exercifed  upon  each  other.  It 
4  "was  refblved  by  the  vibtors,  upon  this  occa- 
4  lion,  to  put  all  the  French  priioners  to  death; 
but  particularly  tliehulband  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Matilda,  as  be  was  principally  lnflru- 
inental  in  protracting  the  fiege.  Their  deter¬ 
minations  we ix?,  m  genera],  executed  aimed: 
as  foon  as  reiolved  upon,  i  he  captive  ioldicr 
was  led  forth,  and  the  executioner,  with  his 
fword,  flood  ready,  while  the  fpeedators  in 
bloomy  (Hence  awaited  the  fatal  blow,  which 


only  fufpencled  till  the  genera],  who 


prefid  ed  as  judge,  fhould  give  the  fignal.  It 
was  in  this  interval  oi  anguifh  and  ex.pco 
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4  tation,  that  Matilda  came  to  take  her  laft 
4  farewel  of  her  hufband  and  deliverer,  de- 
4  ploring  her  wretched  dtuation,  and  the 


cruelty  of  fate,  that  had  faved  her  from  pe 


4  lifting  by  a  premature  death  in  the  river 
4  Volturna,  to  be  the  fpe«dator  of  dill  great* 
4  er  calamities.  The  general,  who  was  a. 
4  young  man,  was  druck  with  fdrprize  at  her 
4  beanty,  and  pity  at  her  didrefs  ;  but  with 
4  Hill  dronger  emotions  when  he  heard  her 
4  mention  her  former  dangers.  He  was  her 
4  ion,  the  infant  for  whom  fte  had  encoun- 
4  tered  fb  much  danger.  He  acknowledged 
4  her  at  once  as  his  mother,  andv-tell  at  her 
4  feet.  The  red  may  be  eadly  fuppofed  :  the 
4  captive  was  let  free,  and  all  the  happinefs 
4  that  love,  friendfhip,  and  duty  could  confer 
4  on  each,  were  united.  * 

In  this  manner  I  would  attempt  to  amufe 
my  daughter  ;  but  fte  lidened  with  divided 
attention  ;  for  her  own  misfortunes  engrof- 
fed  all  the  pity, fte  once  had  for  thole  of  a* 
Bother,  and  nothing  gave  her  eafe.  In  com¬ 
pany  fte  dreaded  contempt  ;  and  in  folitude 
fte  only  found  anxiety.  Such  was,  the  co¬ 
lour  of  her  wretchednefs,  when  we  received 
certain  information,  that  Mr.  Thornhill  was 
going  to  be  marri  d  to  Mils  Wilmot,  for 
whom  I  always  fiifpected  he  had  a  real  patfion, 
though  he  took  every  opportunity  before  mo 
to  exprefs  his  contempt  both  of  her  perfon 
and  fortune.  This  news  only  ferved  to  en- 
creafe  poor  Olivia’s  affliction  ;  fuch  a  flagrant 
breach  of  fidelity,  was  more  than  her  courage 
could  fupport.  I  was  refolved,  however  to 
get  more  certain  information,  and  to  defbat. 
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if  poilible,  the  completion  of  his  defigns,  by 
fending  my  foil  to  old  Mr.  Wilmot’s,  with 
intlriicfions  to  know  the  truth  of  the  report, 
and  to  deliver  Mifs  Wilmot  a  letter,  intimat¬ 
ing  Mr.  ThomliilTs  conduct  in  my  family^ 
Mv  fon  went,  in  purfuance  of  my  directions, 
and  in  three  days  returned,  a  (faring  us  of  the 
truth  of  the  account ;  but  that  he  had  found  it 
impoffible  to  deliver  the  letter,  which  he  was 
therefore  obliged  to  leave,  as  Mr.  Thornhill 
and  ’ifs  Wilmot  were  viliting  round  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  were  to  be  married,  lie  faid,  in  a 
fe  v  days,  having  appeared  together  at  church 
the  Sunday  be! ore  lie  was  there,  in  great 
fpleudour,  the  bride  attended  by  fix  young 
ladies,  and  he  by  as  many  gentlemen.  Their 
approaching  nuptials  filled  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  with  rejoicing,  and  they  ufually  rode  out 
together  in  the  grande equipage  that  had 
been  feen  in  the  country  for  many  years*. 
All  the  friends  of  both  families,  he  laid,  ' 
were  there,  particularly  the  ’Squire's  uncle, 
Sir  William  Thornhill,  who  bore  fo  good  a 
character.  He  added,  that  nothing  but  mirth 
and  feafting  were  going  forward  ;  that  all  the 
country  praifed  the  young  bride's  beauty,  and 
the  bridegroonfs  fine  perfon,  and  that  they 
were  immenfely  fond  of  each  other;  con¬ 
cluding,  that  he  could  not  help  thinking  Mix. 
Thornhill  one  of  the  moit  happy  men  in  the 
world. 

<  Why  let  him  if  he  can/  returned  1  :  but, 

^  mv  fon,  obierve  this  bed  oi  draw,.  aiid  uii- 

<  fheltering  roof;  thole  mouldering  walls,  and 

<  humid  floor  ;  my  wretched  body  thus  difa- 

<  bled  by  fire,  and  my  children  weeping  round 
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*  me  for  bread  ;  you  have  come  home,  my 
4  child,  to  all  this,  yet  here,  even  here,  yon 

*  fee  a  man  that  would  not  for  a  thoufand 
4  worlds  exchange  fitnations.  O,  my  cliil- 

*  dren,  if  you  could  but  learn  to  commune 
4  with  your  own  hearts,  and  know  what  no- 
4  ble  company  you  can  make  them,  you  would 
4  little  regard  the  elegance  and  fplendours  of 
4  the  worthlefs.  Almo!t  all  men  have  been 
4  taught  to  call  life  a  paffage,  and  themfelves 
4  the  travellers.  The  (imilitude  itill  may  be 

*  improved,  when  we  obferve  that  the  good 
4  are  joyful  and  ferene,  like  travellers  that 
4  are  going  towards  home  :  the  wicked  but 
4  by  intervals  happy,  like  travellers  that  are 
4  going  into  exile. * 

My  companion  for  my  poor  daughter,  over¬ 
powered  by  this  new  dilalter,  interrupted 
what  I  had  farther  to  obferve.  1  bade  her 
mother  iiipport  her,  and  after  a  fhort  time 
fie  recovered.  She  appeared  from  that  time 
more  calm,  and  I  imagined  had  gained  a  new 
degree  of  refolution :  but  appearances  deceiv¬ 
ed  me  ;  for  her  tranquillity  was  the  languor 
ol  over-wrought  refentment.  A  lupply  of 
provisions,  charitably  feat  us  by  my  kind  pa- 
rifhioners,  feemed  to  diffule  new  chearfulnefs 
among!!  the  reft  of  the  family,  nor  was  I  dif- 
pleafed  at  feeing  them  once  more  fprightly 
and  at  eale.  It  would  have  been  unjull  to 
damp  their  fatis factions,  merely  to  condole 
with  refolute  melancholy,  or  to  burden  them 
with  a  ladnefs  they  did  not  feel.  Thus,  once 
more,  the  tale  went  round  and  the  long  was 
demanded,  and  chearfulnefs  condefcended  to 
iLQver  round  our  little  habitation. 
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^  HE  next  morning  the  fun  arofe  witfi 
peculiar  warmth  for  the  feafon;  fb  that 


we  agreed  to  breakfaft  together  on  the  ho- 
.ney-fuckle-^an k  :  where,  while  we  fate,  my 
youngeil  daughter,  at  my  requell,  joined  her 
voice  to  the  concert  on  the  trees  about  us.  It 
was  in  this  place  my  poor  Olivia  firll  met  her 
feducer,  and  every  object  ferved  to  recall  her 
fadnefs.  But  that  melancholy,  which  is  ex¬ 
cited  by  objects  of  pleasure,  or  infpired  by 
founds  of  harmony,  fboths  the  heart  inilead 
of  corroding  it.  Her  mother  too,  upon  this 
occasion,  felt  a  pleafmg  diflrefs,  and  wept, 
and  loved  her  daughter  as  before,  1  Do,  my 
4  pretty  Olivia,*  cried  (he,  (  let  us  have  that 
«  little  melancholy  air  your  pappa  was  fo  fond 
of ;  yonr  filler  Sophy  has  already  obliged  us. 
1  Do,  child,  it  will  pleafe  your  old  father/ 
She  complied  in  a  manner  io  exquifiteiy  pa¬ 
thetic,  as  moved  me. 


HEN  lovely  woman  (loops  to  folly. 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray. 
What  charm  can  footh  her  melancholy. 
What  art  can  wadi  her  guilt  away  ; 
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The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 

To  hidb  her  fhame  from  every  eye. 

To  give  repentance  to  her  lover, 

And  wring  his  bolbm - -is  to  die. 

As  ihe  was  concluding  the  lall  flanza,  to 
which  an  interruption  in  her  voice  from  lor- 
row  gave  peculiar  foftnefs,  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Thornhill’s  equipage  at  a  diltance  alarm¬ 
ed  us  all,  but  particularly  encreafed  the  un- 
e aline fs  of  my  eldeft  daughter,  who,  defirous 
of  fhunning  her  betrayer,  returned  to  the 
houfe  with  her  filler.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
was  alighted  from  his  chariot,  and  making* 
up  to  the  place  where  I  was  Hill  fitting,  en¬ 
quired  after  my  health  with  his  ufual  air  of 
familiarity.  ‘  Sir/  replied  I,  *  your  prefent 
(  alfurance  only  ferves  to  aggravate  the  bale- 
4  nefs  of  your  character;  and  there  was  a  time 
4  when  I  would  have  chatliied  your  infolence, 
4  for  prefuming  thus  to  appear  before  me 
4  But  now  you  are  fafe  ;  for  age  has  cooled 
4  my  pallions,  and  my  calling  rellrains  them.* 
4  1  vow,  my  dear  Sir,  returned  he,  6  I  am 
*  amazed  at  all  this ;  nor  can  I  underfland 
6  what  it  means  !  I  hope  you  don’t  think 
4  your  daughter’s  late  excurfion  with  me  had 
4  any  thing  criminal  in  it.* 

4  Go,’  cried  I,  4  thou  art  a  wretch,  a  poor 
1  pitiful  wretch,  and  every  way  a  liar  ;  but 
4  your  meannefs  fccures  you  from  my  anger  ’ 

4  f  et  Sir,  I  am  defeended  from  a  family  that 
V.  would  not  have  borne  this  !  And  l'o,  thou 
4  vile  thing,  to  gratify  a  momentary  paflion, 

4  tjiou  hail  made  one  poor  creature  wretched 
£ 


A  for  life,  and  polluted  a  family  that  had  no* 
4  rhino-  but  honour  for  their  portion,* 

*  If  fie  or  you,’  returned  he,  *  are  refhlved 
4  to  be  miferable,  I  cannot  help  it.  But  you 
(  may  f  ill  be  happy  ;  and  whatever  opinion 
4  you  may  have  formed  of  me,  you  fhall  ever 

*  find  me  ready  to  contribute  to  it.  We  can 
4  marry  her  to  another  in  a  fhcrt  time,  and 
4  what  is  more,  file  may  keep  her  lover  be- 

*  fide  ;  for  I  proteft  I  fhall  ever  continue  to 

*  have  a  true  regard  for  her.* 

to 

I  found  all  my  paflions  alarmed  at  this  new 
degrading  propofal  ;  for  tho*  the  mind  may 
often  be  calm  under  great  injuries,  little  vil¬ 
lainy  can  at  any  time  get  within  the  foul,  and 

fling  it  into  rage. - 4  Avoid  my  fight,  then 

4  reptile,*  cried  I,  nor  continue  to  inlult  the 

*  with  thy  prefence.  Were  my  brave  foil 
4  at  home,  he  would  not  fuller  this  ,  but  I  am 
4  old,  and  difabled,  and  every  way  undone.* 

4  I  find,*  cried  he,  4  you  are  bent  upon  ob- 
4  liging  me  to  talk  in  an  harfher  manner  than 
4  I  intended.  But  as  I  have  fhewn  you  what 
4  may  be  hoped  from  my  friendfhip,  it  may 
4  not  be  improper  to  reprefent  what  may  be 
4  the  confequences  of  my  refen tment.  My 
^attorney,  to  whom  your  late  bond  has  been 
4  transferred,  threatens  hard,  nor  do  I  know 
4  how  to  prevent  the  courfe  of  juftice,  except 
4  by  paying  the  money  myfelf,  which,  as  I 
4  have  been  at  fome  expences  lately,  previous 
4  to  my  intended  marriage,  is  not  fo  eafy  to 

*  be  done.  And  then  my  fleward  talks 

4  driving  for  the  rent :  it  is  certain  he  knows 
4  his  duty  ;  for  I  never  trouble  myfelf  with 

*  affairs  of  that  nature*  Yet  fliU  I  could  wiih 
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s  to  ferve  you,  and  even  to  have  you  and  your 

*  daughter  prefent  at  my  marriage,  which  is 

*  fhortly  to  be  folemnized  with  Mils  Wilmoti 
(  it  is  even  the  requeft  of  my  charming  Ara- 
1  bella  herfelf^  whom  I  hope  you  will  not  re- 
«  fufe/ 

*  Mr.  Thornhill,*  replied  I,  (  hear  me  once 
c  for  all :  as  to  your  marriage  with  any  but 
f  my  daughter,  that  I  never  will  confent  to  ; 
f  and  though  your  friendihip  could  raife  me 
(  to  a  throne,  or  your  refentment  fink  me  to 
s  the  grave,  yet  would  I  defpife  both.  Thou 
(  hail  once  wofully,  irreparably,  deceived  me. 

*  I  repofed  my  heart  upon  thine  honour,  and 
f  have  found  its  bafenefs.  Never  more,  there- 
*■  fore,  expert  friendfiiip  from  me.  Go.  and 
(  poiTefs  what  fortune  lias  given  thee,  beau- 

*  ty,  riclies,  health,  and  pleafure.  Go,  and 
f  leave  me  to  want,  infamy,  difeaie,  and  for- 

*  row.  Yet  humbled  as  I  am,  fhall  my  heart 

*  (till  vindicate  its  dignity,  and  though  thou 

*  hail  my  Jforgivenefs,  thou  (halt  ever  have 
4  my  contempt/ 

*  If  fo/  returned  he,  <  depend  upon  it  you 

*  ihall  feel  the  efie&s  of  this  infolence,  and 

*  we  fhall  fhortly  fee  which  is  the  fitted:  obje& 

*  of  fcom,  you  or  me/— Upon  which  hede* 
parted  abruptly. 

My  wife  and  fon,  who  were  prefent  at  this 
interview,  feemed  terrified  with  the  appre- 
henfion.  My  daughters  alfo,  finding  that  lie 
was  g°ne>  came  out  to  be  informed  of  the 
refult  of  our  conference,  which,  when  known 
alarmed  them  not  lefs  than  the  reft.  But  as 
to  myfelf,  I  difregarded  the  utraoft  ftretch  of 
feis  malevolence :  he  had  already  fhuck  the. 
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blow,  and  now  I  ftood  prepared  to  repel  e* 
very  new  effort.  Like  one  of  thofe  inftru- 
meats  nfed  in  the  art  of  war,  which,  how¬ 
ever  thrown,  ilill  prefents  a  point  to  receive 
the  enemy. 

We  foon,  however,  found  that  he  had  not 
threatened  in  vain  ?  for  the  very  next  morn- 
ixi o-  his  ft e ward  came  to  demand  my  annual 
rent,  which,  by  the  train  of  accidents  alrea¬ 
dy  i  elated,  I  was  unable  to  pay.  The  confe- 
quence  of  my  incapacity  was  his  driving  my 
cattle  that  evening,  and  their  being  appraif- 
ed  and  fold  the  next  day  for  lefs  than  half 
their  value.  My  wife  and  children  n*ow  there¬ 
fore  entreated  me  to  comply  upon  any  terms, 
rather  than  incur  certain  deitnichion.  They 
even  begged  of  me  to  admit  his  viftts  once 
more,  and  ufed  all  their  little  eloquence  to 
paint  the  calamities  l  was  going  to  endure  ; 
the  terrors  ot  a  prifon  in  fo  rigorous  a  ieafbi* 
as  the  prelent,  with  the  danger  that  tureat- 
ened  my  health  from  the  late  accident  tnat 
happened  by  .the  hie.  But  I  continued  in¬ 
flexible. 

(  Why,  my  treafures,’  cried  I,  c  why  will 
«  you  thus  attempt  to  perfuade  me  to  the 
(  thing  that  is  not  right!  My  duty  has  taught 

<  me  to  forgive  him  ;  but  my  confidence  will 
(  not  permit  me  to  approve.  Would  you  have 
4  me  applaud  to  the  world  what  my  heart 
«  muft  internally  condemn  ?  Would  you 
(  have  me  tamely  fit  down  and  fiattei  our  ill- 

<  famous  betrayer j  and  to  avoid  a  prifon  con- 

<  tinually  fuffer  the  more  galling  bonds  of 

<  mental  confinement  !  No,  never.  If  we 

,<  are  to  be  taken  from  this  abode,  only  let 

*  *•  *  •  \  ■  *  .  % 
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us  hold  to  the  right,  and  wherever  we  are 
4  thrown,  wre  can  Hill  retire  to  a  charming 

4  apartment,  when  we  can  look  round  our 

5  own  hearts  with  intrepidity  and  with  plea- 
4  lure  !’ 

In  this  manner  we  Ipent  that  evening.  Ear¬ 
ly  the  next  morning,  as  the  fnow  had  fallen 
in  great  abundance  in  the  night,  my  fon  was 
employed  in  clearing  it  away,  and  opening  a 
palfage  before  the  door.  He  had  not  beeift 
thus  engaged  long,  when  he  came  running 
in,  with  looks  all  pale,  to  tell  us  that  two 
if  rangers,  whom  he  knew  to  be  officers  of  juf- 
tice,  were  making  towards  the  houfe. 

JuH  as  he  fpoke  they  came  in,  and  ap¬ 
proached  the  bed  where  I  lay,  after  previous¬ 
ly  informing  me  of  their  employment  and 
bufineis,  made  me  their  prifoner,  bidding  me 
prepare  to  go  with  them  to  the  county  Sao] 
which  was  eleven  miles  oif. 

4  M7  fiends/  faid  I,  4  this  is  fevere  wea¬ 
ther  in  which  you  have  come  to  take  me  to 
a  prifon  ;  and  it  is  particularly  unfortunate 
at  tais  time,  as  one  of  my  arms  has  lately 

*  been  burnt  in  a  terrible  manner,  and  it  has 

*  thrown  me  into  a  flight  fever,  and  I  want 

<  cloaths  to  cover  me,  and  I  am  now  too  weak 
€  ^td  old  to  walk  far  in  fuch  deep  liiow  *  but 

<  if  it  mu  Abe  fo. _ _ 

I  then  turned  to  my  wife  and  children,  and 
directed  them  to  get  together  what  few  things 
were  left  us,  and  to  prepare  immediately  for 
leaving  this  place.  I  entreated  them  to  be 
expeditious,  and  delired  my  Ion  to  affifl  bis 
cider  filler,  who,  from  a  conic ioufnefs  that 

ffie  was  the  caufe  of  all  our  calamities,  was 
Vole  II.  p  4 
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fallen  and  had  loft  anguifli  in  infenfibility 
I  encouraged  my  wife,  who,  paie  and  trem¬ 
bling,  clafped  our  affrighted  little  ones  in 
her  arms,  that  clung  to  her  bolbm  in  filence, 
dreading  to  look  round  at  the  ftrangers.  In 
the  mean  time  my  youngeft  daughter  prepar¬ 
ed  for  our  departure,  and  as  (lie  received  fe- 
veral  hints  to  ufe  difpatch,  in  about  ail  houi 
We  were  ready  to  depart. 
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JVo  fit  nation,  however  wretched  it  feems,  hut  has 
fiome  fort  of  comfort  attending  it. 


E  fet  forward  from  this  peaceful  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  walked  on  (lowly.  'ly 
elded  daughter  being  enfeebled  by  a  llovv  fever, 
which  had  begun  for  fbme  days  to  undermine 
her  conflitution,  one  of  the  officers,  who  had 
an  horfe,  kindly  took  her  behind  him  ;  for  c- 
ven  thefe  men  cannot  entirely  divelt  fh.:vu- 
felves  of  humanity.  My  fon  led  one  of  toe 
little  ones  by  the  hand,  and  my  wife  the  o  • 
ther  ;  while  I  leaned  upon  my  youngefl  girl, 
whofe  tears  fell  not  for  her  own  but  my  di¬ 


ll  reffes. 

We  were  now  got  from  my  late  dwelling  £.*• 
bout  two  miles,  when  we  faw  a  croud  running 
and  {flouting  behind  us,  confiding  of  about 
fifty  of  my  pooreil  parifhoners.  Thefe,  with 
dreadful  imprecations,  foon  feized  upon  the 
two  officers  of  jullice,  and  fwearing  they 
would  never  fee  their  minifter  go  to  gaol  while 
they  had  a  drop  of  blood  to  fhed  in  1  lis  defence, 
were  going  to  ufe  them  with  great  leverity. 
The  confequence  might  have  been  fatal,  had 
I  not  immediately  iiuerpofed,  and  with  lo  ne 
difficulty  relcued  the  officers  from  the  lianas 
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of  the  enraged  multitude.  My  children,  tvh© 
looked  upon  my  delivery  now  as  certain,  ap¬ 
peared  transported  with  joy,  and  were  incap¬ 
able  of  containing  their  raptures.  But  they 
Were  loon  undeceived,  upon  hearing  me  ad- 
drefs  the  poor  deluded  people,  who  came,  as 
they  imagined,  to  do  me  fervice, 

*  What  !  my  friends,’  cried  I,  ‘  and  is  this 
<  the  way  you  love  me  !  Is  this  the  manner 

*  you  obey  the  instructions  I  have  given  you 

*  from  the  pulpit !  Thus  to  By  in  the  face  of 

*  justice,  and  bring  down  ruin  on  yourielves 
€  ail(l  me  •  Which  is  your  ringleader  ?  Shew 

*  Jhe  the  man  that  has  thus  feduced  you.  As 
^ure  as  he  lives  he  ihall  feel  my  refentment. 

*  Alas  !  my  dear  deluded  flock,  return  back 

*  to  the  duty  you  owe  to  God,  to  your  coun- 

*  try,  and  to  me.  I  lhall  yet  perhaps  one  day 
€  lee  you  in  greater  felicity  here,  and  contri- 
4  hute  to  make  your  lives  more  happy.  But 

let  it  at  leall  be  my  comfort  when  I  pen  my 
4  fold  for  immortality,  that  not  one  here  lhall 

*  be  wanting,’ 

l  They  now  leemed  all  repentance,  and  melt¬ 
ing  into  tears,  came  one  after  the  other  to 
hid  me  farewell.  I  lliook  each  tenderly  by 
the  hand,  and  leaving  them  my  blefling,  pro¬ 
ceeded  forward  without  meeting  any  farther 
interruption.  Some  hours  before  night  we 
reached  the  town,  or  rather  village  ;  for  it 
eonfilled  but  of  a  few  mean  houfes,  having* 
loll  all  its  former  opulence,  and  retaining  no 
marks  of  its  ancient  fuperiority  but  the  gaol. 

Upon  entering,  we  put  up  at  an  inn,  where 
W.e.  had  fuch  refrelhments  as  could  moft  rea¬ 
dily  be  procured,  and  I  fupped  with  my  famf 
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ly  with  my  ufual  chearfulnefs.  After  feeing 
them  properly  accomodated  for  that  night,  X 
next  attended  the  flic  riff  ’s  officers  to  the  pri- 
fon,  which  had  formerly  been  built  for  the 
purpoles  of  war,  and  con  filled  of  one  large 
apaitment,  llrongly  grated,  and  paved  witli 
flone,  common  to  both  felons  and  debtors  at 
certain  hours  in  the  four  and  twenty.  Be- 
iides  this,  every  prifoner  had  a  feperate  cell^ 
where  he  was  locked  in  for  the  night. 

I  expected  upon  my  entrance  to  find  nothing 
but  lamentations,  and  various  founds  of  mi- 
fery  ;  but  it  was  very  different.  The  prifo- 
ners  feemed  all  employed  in  one  common  de- 
fign,  that  of  forgetting  thought  in  merri¬ 
ment  or  clamour.  I  was  apprized  of  the  u- 
fual  perquiiite  required  upon  thefe  occafions, 
and  immediately  complied  with  the  demand, 
though  the  little  money  I  had  was  very  near 
being  all  exhaulled.  This  was  immediately 
ft nt  away  for  liquor,  and  the  whole  jh  ifo  11  was 
foon  filled  with  riot,  laughter  and  prophane- 
nefs,„ 

(  How,'  cried  I  to  myfelf;  i  fiiall  men  fo  ve- 

*  ry  wicked  be  chearful,  and  fiiall  I  be  melan- 
(  choly  !  I  feel  only  the  fame  confinement 

*  with  them,  and  I  think  I  have  more  realou 

to  be  happy.' 

With  fuch  reflections  I  laboured  to  become 
chearful  ;  but  chearfulnefs  was  never  yet  pro¬ 
duced  by  effort,  which  is  it  (elf  painful.  As  I 
was  fitting  therefore  in  a  corner  of  the  gaol ,  in 
apenfive  pollute,  one  of  my  fellow  prifoners 
came  up,  and  fitting  by  me,  entered  into  con- 
verfation.  It  was  my  conllant  rule  in  life 
aever  to  avoid  the  converfation  of  any 
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who  teemed  to  tie  lire  it :  for  if  good  I  might 
profit  by  bis  inftru&ion  ;  if  bad,  he  might  be 
aflifted  by  mine.  I  found  this  to  be  a  know¬ 
ing  man,  of  lirong  unlettered  fenfe  ;  but  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  it  is 
called,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  of  human 
nature  on  the  wrong  fide.  He  afked  me  if  I 
had  taken  care  to  provide  myfelf  with  a  bed, 
which  was  a  circumflance  1  had  never  once 
attended  to. 

*  That's  un fortunate, ’  cried  he,  (  as  you 

*  are  allowed  here  nothing  but  ftraw,  and 

*  your  apartment  is  very  large  and  cold. 

*  However  you  feem  to  be  fome thing  of  a  gen- 
6  tleman,  and  as  I  have  been  one  myfelf  in 

*  my  time,  part  of  my  bed-cloaths  are  hear- 
6  tily  at  your  fervicef 

I  thanked  him,  profefling  my  furprize  at 
finding  fuch  humanity  in  a  gaol  in  misfor¬ 
tunes;  adding,  to  let  him  fee  that  I  was  a 
fcliolar,  i  That  the  fage  ancient  teemed  to 
6  underfland  the  value  of  company  in  af~ 
6  fliclion,  when  he  faid,  Ton  kofman  airef 
€  ei  dos  ton  etairon  ;  and  in  fa<5t,V  continued 
I,  (  what  is  the  world  if  it  affords  only  fo- 

*  iitude  I" 

*  You  talk  of  the  world.  Sir,*  returned  my 
fellow  prifoner  ;  1  the  world  is  in  its  dotage ,  and 
6  yet  the  cojmogony  or  creation  of  the  world  has 

*  fueled  the  phiiojophcrs  of  every  age .  What  e* 

*  medley  of  opinions  have  they  not  broached  upon 

*  the  creation  of  the  world .  Sanco?iiathony  Mo « 

*  nethoy  berofuSy  and  Ocellus  Lucanus  have  alt 

*  attempted  it  in  vain.  The  lattei  has  theje  words , 

6  rllnarchon  ara  kai  atelutaion  to  pan9  which  im~ 

*  plies*- - .<  I  a&  pardon,  Sir,*  cried  I,  ‘  for 
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(  interrupting  fo  much  learning ;  but  I  think 
i  I  have  heard  all  this  before.  Have  I  not 
4  had  the  pleafure  of  once  feeing  you  at  Well- 
€  bridge  fair,  and  is  not  your  name  Ephra- 
*'  ini  Jenkinlon  ?  At  this  demand  he  only  figh- 
€  cd.  4  I  fuppofe  you  mull  recoiled/  re  fum¬ 
ed  I,  ‘  one  Doctor  Primrole,  from  whom  you 
4  bought  a  horfe/ 

He  now  at  once  recollected  me;  for  ihc 
gloominefs  of  the  place  and  the  approaching 
night  had  prevented  his  dillinguiffiing  my 

features  before. — <  Yes,  Sir/  returned  Mr. 

Jenkinlon,  4 1  remember  you  perfectly  well ;  I 

*  bought  an  horfe,  but  forgot  to  pay  for  him. 

4  Your  neighbour  Flamborough  is  the  only 

*  profecutor  I  am  any  way  affraid  of  at  the 
4  next  affixes  :  for  he  intends  to  fwear  poli- 

tively  again  ft  me  as  a  coiner.  I  am  heartily r 

*  Lorry,  Sir,  I  ever  deceived  you,  or  indeed 

\  any  man  ;  for  you  lee/  continued  he,  lliew- 
ing  his  ffiackles,  4  what  my  tricks  have  brought 
4  me  to.9  '  , 

/  Well,  fir,  cried  I,  your  kindnefs  in  offer- 
illg  me  affiftance,  when  you  could  expeCt  no 
return,  ffiall.be  repaid  with  my  endeavours 
4  to  (often  or  totally  fnpprefs  Mr.  Flambo- 
rough  s  evidence,  and  I  will  lend  my  Ion  to 
him  foi  that  purpofe  the  firft  opportunity  j 
nor  do  I  in  the  leaft  doubt  but  he  will  com-- 
1  P]Y  with  my  requeft,  and  as  to  my  own  evi¬ 
dence,  you  need  be  under  no  uneafinels  a* 

4  about  that.* 

Well  Sir,  cried  he,  4  all  the  return  I  can 
'  make  (hall  be  yours.  You  (hall  have  more 
i  than  m  bed-doatli*  to  nighty  and  1% 
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*  take  care  to  (land  your  friend  in  the  prifon^ 
where  I  think  I  have  fome  influence. 

I  thanked  him  and  could  not  avoid  being 
furprifed  at  the  prefent  youthful  change  in  his 
afpeff  ;  for  at  the  time  I  had  feen  him  before 

lie  appeared  at  leaf!  lixty.  — - ‘  Sir,’  anfwer- 

he,  ‘  you  are  little  acquainted  with  the  world 5 

*  I  had  at  that  time  falfe  hair,  and  have  learnt 

*  the  art  of  counterfeiting  every  age  from  fe- 

<  venteen  to  feventy.  Ah  fir,  had  I  but  be- 

*  flowed  half  the  pains  in  learning  a  trade,, 

*  that  I  have  in  learning  to  be  a  fcoundrel,  I 

*  might  have  been  a  rich  man  at  this  day* 

*  But  rogue  as  I  am,  Hill  I  may  be  your  friend, 

<  and  that  perhaps  when  you  ieail  expefi  it.3 
We  were  now  prevented  from  further  com 

verfation,  by  the  arrival  of  the  gaoler’s  ler- 
vants  who  came  to  call  over  the  prisoners 
11  lines,  and  lock  up  for  tire  night.  A  fellow 
allvb  with  a  bundle  of  draw  for  my  bed  at  tend¬ 
ed,  who  led  me  along  a  dark  narrow  pail  age 
into  a  room  paved  like  the  common  prifon, 
and  in  one  corner  of  this  I  fpread  my  bed,  and 
the  cl  oaths  given  me  by  my  fellow  prifouer  $ 
which  done,  my  conductor,  who  was  civil  e- 
nough,  bad  me  a  good-night.  After  my  ufu- 
al  medications,  and  having  praifed  my  heaven¬ 
ly  corrector,  I  laid  myfelfdown  and  ileptwith 
the  ntnroil  tranquillity  till  morning. 
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^  reformation  in  the  goal.  To  make  laws  complete  > 
they  fhould  reward  as  well  as  pun'tfb . 

TH  E  next  morning  early  I  was  awaken¬ 
ed  by  my  family,  whom  I  found  in 
tears  at  my  bed -fide.  The  gloomy  flrength 
of  every  thing  about  us,  it  feems,  had  daunt¬ 
ed  them.  I  gently  rebuked  their  forrow,  af- 
furingthem  I  had  never  flept  with  greater 
tranquillity,  and  next  enquired  after  my  el- 
deft  daughter,  who  was  not  among  them. 
They  informed  me  that  yePcerday’s  uneafinefs 
and  fatigue  had  increased  her  fever,  and  it 
was  judged  proper  to  leave  her  behind.  My 
next  care  was  to  fend  my  foil  to  procure  a 
room  or  two  to  lodge  the  family  in,  as  near 
the  prifbn  as  conveniently  could  be  feund. 
He  obeyed ;  but  could  only  find  one  apart¬ 
ment,  which  was  hired  at  a  fmall  experce,  for 
his  mother  and  fillers,  the  goaler  witli  hun  a- 
nity  contenting  to  let  him  and  his  two  lit;  le 
^brothers  lie  in  the  prifon  with  me.  A  bed  was 
therefore  prepared  for  them  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  which  I  thought  anfwered  very  con¬ 
veniently.  I  was  willing  however  previoufly 
li>  know  whether  my  little  children  chofe  to 
lie  in  a  place  which  feemed  to  fright  them, 
upon  entrance. 
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4  Well/  cried  I,  ray  good  boys,  how  do  you 

*  like  your  bed  ?  1  hope  you  are  not  afraid. to 
‘  lie  in  this  room,  dark  as  it  appears.’ 

*  No,  papa/  fays  Dick,  4  I  am  not  afraid 

*  to  lie  anywhere,  where  you  are.’ 

<  And  1/  fays  Bill,  who  was  yet  but  four 
years  old,  ‘  love  every  place  belt  that  my  pa- 

*  pa  is  inf 

After  this,  I  allotted  to  each  of  the  family 
what  they  were  to  do.  My  daughter  was  pai  ~ 
ticularly  directed  to  watch  her  declining  fi¬ 
ller’s  health  ;  my  wife  was  to  attend  me  ;  my 
little  boys  were  to  read  to  me  :  4  And  a-,  ioi 
4  you,  mv  ion/  continued  1,  4  it  is  by  the  la- 
4  bour  of  your  hands  we  muft  all  hope  to  oe 
4  fupported.  Your  wages,  as  a  day-labomei, 

4  w  ill  be  full  (ufficient,  with  proper  frugality, 

4  to  maintain  us  all,  and  comfortably  too|^ 
<  Thou  art  now  fixteen  years  old,  and  haUt 
4  llrength,  and  it  was  given  thee,  iny  Ion,  for 
4  very  ufeful  purpofes  ;  for  it  mnlt  lave  ii  om 
4  famine  your  lielplels  parents  and  family. 

4  Prepare  then  this  evening  to  look  out  for 
4  work  againft  to-morrow,  and  bring  home  e- 
«  very  night  what  money  you  earn,  for  our 

4  fupport/  #  -  ,  7 

Havino  thus  inftnnfled  him,  and  fettled  the 

reft,  I  walked  down  to  the  common  piifon, 
where  I  could  enjoy  more  air  and  room.  But 
I  was  not  long  there  when  the  execrations, 
lewdnels,  and  brutality  that  invaded  me  on  e- 
vcry  fide,  drove  me  back  to  my  apartment  a- 
gain.  Here  I  fate  for  fome  time,  pondering 
Spoil  the  (Iran ge  infatuation  of  wretches  who 
finding  all  mankind  in  open  arms  againft  them* 
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were  labouring  to  make  tliemfelves  a  future 
and  a  tremendous  enemy. 

Their  in  fen  Ability  excited  my  higheft  corn* 
paflion,  and  blotted  my  own  unealinefs  from 
my  mind.  It  even  appeared  a  duty  incum¬ 
bent  upon  me  to  attempt  to  reclaim  them.  I  re- 
folved  therefore  once  more  to  return,  and  in 
Ipite  of  their  contempt  to  give  them  my  advice, 
and  conquer  them  by  perfeverence.  Going 
theref  ore  among  them  again,  I  informed  Mr. 
Jenkinfon  of  my  defign,  at  which  he  laughed 
heartily,  but  communicated  it  to  the  reft.  The 
pi'opofal  was  received  with  the  greateft  good 
humour,  as  it  promifed  to  afford  a  new  fund 
of  entertainment  to  perfbns  who  had  now  no 
other  relource  for  mirth,  but  what  could  be 
derived  from  ridicule  or  debauchery. 

I  therefore  read  them  a  portion  of  the  fer- 
vice  with  a  loud  unaffected  voice,  and  found 
my  audience  perfectly  merry  upon  the  ccca- 
lion.  Lewd  whilptrs,  groans  of  contrition 
burlefqued,  winking  and  coughing,  alternate¬ 
ly  excited  laughter.  However,  I  continued 
with  my  natural  folemnity  to  read  on,  fenfi- 
hie  that  what  I  did  might  amend  fome,  but 
could  itfelf  receive  no  contamination  from 
any. 

After  reading,  I  entered  upon  my  exhorta¬ 
tion,  which  was  rather  calculated  at  firll  to  a 
inufe  them  than  to  improve.  1  previoufly  ob- 
ierved,  that  no  other  motive  but  their  wel¬ 
fare  could  induce  me  to  this  ;  that  I  was  their 
fellow  prifoner,  and  now  got  nothing  by 
preaching.  I  was  fony,  I  faid,  to  hear  them 
fo  very  prophane  ;  becaufe  they  got  nothing 
by  it,  but  might  lofe  a  great  deal  :  * (  For  be 
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<  allured,  my  friends/  cried  I,  ‘  for  you  are 
4  my  friends,  however  the  world  may  difclaim 

<  your  friendfhip,  tho*  you  fwore  twelve  thou- 

*  fand  oaths  in  a  day,  it  would  not  put  one 

<  penny  in  yourpurfe.  Then  what  fignifies 

*  calling  every  moment  upon  the  devil,  and 

*  courting  his  friendlhip,  lince  you  find  how 
i  fcurvily  he  ufes  you.  He  has  given  you  no- 

*  thing  here,  you  find,  but  a  mouthful  of 
c  oaths  and  an  empty  belly  ;  and  by  the  bell 

<  accounts  I  have  of  him,  he  will  give  you  no- 
€  thing  that's  good  hereafter/ 

<  If  ufed  ill  in  our  dealings  with  one  man, 
we  naturally  go  elfewhere.  Were  it  not 
‘  worth  your  while  then,  juft  to  try  how  you 

*  may  like  the  ufuage  of  another  mailer,  who 

*  gives  you  fair  promifea  at  leall  to  come  to 
€  him.  Surely,  my  friends,  of  all  ftupidity  in 

*  the  world,  his  muft  be  greateft,  who,  after 

<  robbing  an  houfe,  runs  to  the  thieftakers  for 

<  protection.  And  yet  how  are  you  more  wife  \ 
€  You  are  all  feeking  comfort  from  one  that 

<  has  already  betrayed  you,  applying  to  a  more 

<  malicious  being  than  any  thief  taker  of  them 

<  all ;  for  they  only  decoy,  and  then  hang 
f  you  ;  but  he  decoys  and  hangs,  and  what  is 
4  worft  of  all,  will  not  let  you  looie  after  the 

4  hangman  has  done/ 

When  I  had  concluded,  I  received  the  com¬ 
pliments  of  my  audience,  fbme  of  whom  came 
and  fliook  me  by  the  hand,  (wearing  that  I 
was  a  very  honeft  fellow,  and  that  they  defired 
my  further  acquaintance.  I  therefore prornii- 
ed  to  repeat  my  ledure  next  day,  and  a cru ally 
conceived  forne  hopes  of  making  a  reformati¬ 
on  here  $  for  it  had  ever  been  my  opinion,  that 
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man  was  pall  the  hour  ef  amendment,  eve¬ 
ry  iieai  t  lying  open  to  the  Ihafts  of  reproof,  if 
t  ie  archer  could  but  take  a  proper  aim.  W  hen 
i  had  tlnis  fatisiied  my  mind,  1  went  back  to 
my  apartment,  where  my  wife  prepared  a  tru» 
£  al  rneai,  while  Mi.  J*nkinlbn  begged  leave 
to  add  his  dinner  to  ours,  and  partake  of  the 
pieainie,  as  he  was  kind  enough  to  C-Xj  ids  it, 
Oi  my  convei  iation.  lie  had  not  yet  teen  my 
family,  lor  as  t  ny.came  to  my  apartment  by 
adooi  in  the  narrow  pafage,  already  deferib- 
bX  t]‘is  means  they  avoided  the  common 
pii-.oii.  Jenkinfon  at  tae  hi  It  interview  thei  e- 
ibieiecmed  not  a  little  ihuck  with  the  beauty 
of  my  younoeft  daughter,  which  her  {  enin  e 
air  contributed  to  heighten,  and  my  tittle 
ones  d  d  not  pafs  imnotic  ed. 

*  A]as>  Do^or»’  rried  he,  <  thele  children 
are  too  hundiome  and  too  good  for  fuc]2  a 
*  place  as  this!’ 

‘  Why,  Mr.  Jenkinfon,’  replied  I,  ‘  thank 

heaven  my  children  a  e  pretty  tolerable  in 

morals,  and  if  they  be  good,  it  matters  little 
tor  tiie  red. 

,  ‘  1  taney  fir,’ returned  my  fellow  pri loner, 

f  ^.lVeyou  Sreat  °°inf ort  to  have 

«.  US  little  family  about  you,’ 

,  ‘  A  P0,",bft-  Ml'-  jMikinfon,*  replied  1,  «  yds 
it  is  mc.eed  a  lomrort,  and  I  would  not' be 
"  it. lout  them  for  all  the  world  ;  for  they  can 
dm  a  dungeon  teem  a  palace.  There  is 
Lot  one  way  m  this  life  of  woundino-  ,„v 
hap}nnefs,  and  that  is  by  injuring  the?„  ”  ? 

.  am  a.,  aid  then,  lir,*c-ied  he,  ‘  that  1  am 
m  on,e  measure  culpable  s  for  1  think  1  lee 
ve  :  (]00ii‘»g  at  my. ion  Moles)  <  oue  that 
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«  I  have  injured,  and  by  whom  I  wifh  to  be 
c  forgiven/ 

My  foil  immediately  recolledied  his  voice 
and  features,  tho*  he  bad  before  ieen  him  in 
difguife,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  with  a 
fniile  forgave  him,  6  Yet,’  continued  he,  ‘  I 
«  can’t  help  wondering  at  what  you  could  fee 
€  in  my  face,  to  think  me  a  proper  inaik  lor 
6  deception/ 

<  My  dear  fir/  returned  the  other,  6  it  was 

<  not.  your  face,  but  vour  white  (tickings  and 
€  the  black  ribband  in  your  hair,  that  allured 

<  me.  B*:t  no  difparagement  to  your  parts.  I 
«  have  deceived  wiler  men  than  you  in  my 
€  time  ;  and  yet,  with  all  my  tricks,  the  biock* 

6  beads  have  been  too  many  for  me  at  Iak. 

<  I  fuppofe/  cried  my  foil,  i  that  the  narra- 
£  tive  of  fuch  a  life  as  yours  mult  he  extieme- 
c  Jy  inftrubtive  and  amuling/ 

<  Not  much  of'  either,’  returned  Mr.  Jen- 
kinfon.  <  Thofe  relations  which  deferibe  the 

<  tricks  and  vices  only  of  mankind,  by  in- 

<  creating  our  lufpicion  in  life,  retard  oui  fuc- 

<  ccfs.  The  traveller  that  difirufts  every  per. 
c  ion  he  meets,  and  turns  back  upon  tl,e  ap- 
«  pearance  ot  every  man  that  looks  like  a  rob- 
e  ber,  feldom  arrives  in  time  at  liis  journey  i 

c  end. 

<  Indeed  I  think  from  my  own  experience, 
e  that  the  knowing  one  is  the  fillielt  fellow 
c  under  the  fun.  I  was  thought  cunning 
c  from  my  very  childhood;  when  hut  ie\eu 

<  yours  old  the  ladies  would  lav  that  1  was  a 

<  perfect  litttle  man  ;  at  iouiteen  1  Knew  t i_ 

<  world, cocked  my  hat,  and  loved  the  ladies  » 
r  at  twenty,  tlm’  l  was  perfectly  honed,  j  at 
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4  every  one  thought  me  fo  cunning,  that  not 

*  one  would  trull  me.  Thus  I  was  at  lall  ob<* 

*  liged  to  turn  (harper  in  my  own  defence, 
4  and  have  lived  ever  fince,  my  head  throb* 
4  bin  g  with  fchemes  to  deceive,  and  my  heart 
4  palpitating  with  fears  of  detection.  I  ufeci 
4  often  to  laugh  at  your  honell  limple  neigh- 
4  hour  Fiainborough,  and  one  way  or  another 
4  generally  cheated  him  once  a  year.  X  et 
4  Hill  the  honeit  man  went  forward  without 

*  fu.picion,  and  grew  rich,  while  I  Hill  con- 
4  tinued  trickly  and  cunning,  and  was  poor, 
4'  without  the  c  nfolation  of  being  honell. 
4  However/  continued  he, 4  let  me  know  your 
4  cafe,  and  what  has  brought  yoii  here  ;  per- 
1  haps  though  1  have  not  /kill  to  avoio  a  goal 
1  myfe  f,  I  may  extricate  my  friends.* 

In  compliance  with  his  curiofity,  1  inform¬ 
ed  him  of  the  whole  train  of  accidents  and 
follies  that  had  plunged  me  into  my  preient 
troubles,  and  my  utter  inability  to  get  tier. 

After  hearing  my  (lory,  a  d  pr.ufng  fome 
minutes,  he  flapt  bis  foreliead,  as  if  he  had  hit 
upon  fomething  material,  and  took  his  leave, 
faying  he  would  try  what  could  be  done. 
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*lhe  fame  ftibjefi  continutd. 

THE  next  morning  I  communicated  to  my 
wife  and  children  the  frheme  I  had  plan¬ 
ned  of  reforming  the  prifoners,  which  they 
received  with  univerfal  disapprobation,  al¬ 
ledging  the  impoffibiiity  and  impropriety  of 
It ;  adding,  that  my  endeavours  would  no 
way  contribute  to  their  amendment,  but 
might  probably  dilgrace  my  calling. 

‘  Excufe  me/  returned  I,  €  thefe  people, 
8  however  fallen,  are  Hill  men,  and  that  is  a 
s  very  good  title  to  my  affections.  Good 
s  counfel  rejected  returns  to  enrich  the  giv- 
4  er’s  bofom  ;  and  though  the  inftruCtion  I 

.  o 

8  communicate  may  not  mend  them,  yet  it 
*  will  affuredly  mend  myfelf.  If  thefe  wretch- 
K  es,  my  children,  were  princes,  there  would 
i  be  tlioufands  ready  to  offer  their  mini il ry  ; 
4  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  heart  that  is  buri- 
4  ed  in  a  dungeon  is  as  precious  as  that  feat- 
*  ed  upon  a  throne.  Yes,  my  treafures,  if  I 
8  can  mend  them  I  will  ;  perhaps  they  will 
f  not  all  defpife  me.  Perhaps  I  may  catch  up 
i  even  one  from  the  gulph,  and  tliat  will  be 
*  great  gain  ;  for  is  there  upon  earth  a  gem 
*  fb  precious  as  the  human  foul  V 
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Thus  faying,  I  left  them,  and  defcended 
to  the  common  prifbn,  where  I  found  the  pri- 
foners  very  merry,  expecting  my  arrival ;  and 
each  prepared  with  fome  gaol  trick  to  play 
upon  the  dorior.  Thus,  as  I  was  going  to 
begin,  one  turned  my  wig  awry,  as  if  by  ac¬ 
cident,  and  then  afked  my  pardon.  A  fecond, 
who  Hood  at  fome  diflance,  had  a  knack  of 
{pitting  through  his  teeth,  which  fell  in  fhow- 
ers  upon  my  book.  A  third  would  cry  amen 
in  fuch  an  affected  tone  as  gave  the  relt  great 
delight.  A  fourth  had  llily  picked  my  pocket 
of  my  fperiacles,  But  there  was  one  whofe 
trick  gave  more  univerlal  pleafure  than  all 
the  reft ;  for  obferving  the  manner  in  which 
1  had  difpofed  my  books  on  the  table  before 
me,  he  very  dextrouHy  difplaced  one  of  tliem^ 
and  put  an  obfcene  jeft-book  of  his  own  in  the 
place.  However  I  took  no  notice  of  all  that 
this  mifchievous  group  of  little  beings  could 
do  but  went  on,  perfectly  fenfible  that  what 
was  rediculom  in  my  attempt,  would  excite 
mirth  only  the  frit  or  fecond  time,  while 
what  was  lerious  would  be  permanent.  My 
defign  fucceeded,  and  in  lels  than  fix  days 
ibme  were  penitent,  and  all  attentive. 

It  was  now  that  I  applauded  my  perfeve- 
rance  and  addrefs,  at  thus  giving  feufibility 
to  wretches  di veiled  of  every  moral  feeling, 
and  now  began  to  think  of  doing  them  tem¬ 
poral  fervices  alfo,  by  rendering  their  litua- 
iion  tome  what  more  comfortable.  Their 
time  had  hitherto  been  divided  bet  wen  fa¬ 
mine  and  excefs,  tumultuous  riot  and  bitter 
repining.  Their  omy  employment  was  quar¬ 
relling  among  each  other,  playing  at  cribbage,, 
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ancl  cutting  tobacco  floppers.  From  this  lad; 
inode  of  idle  indnllry  I  took  the  hint  of  fet- 
ting  fuch  as  chofe  to  work  at  cutting  pegs 
for  tobacconills  and  fhoemakers,  the  proper 
Wood  being  bought  by  a  general  fubfcripti- 
on,  and  when  m anu fad: u red,  fold  by  my  ap¬ 
pointment  ;  fo  that  each  earned  fome thing 
every  day  :  a  trifle  indeed,  but  fuflicient  to 
maintain  him. 

I  did  not  flop  here,  but  inflituted  fines  for 
the  punifhment  of  immorality,  and  rewards 
for  peculiar  indnllry.  Thus  in  lefs  than  a 
fortnight  I  had  formed  them  into  fometliing* 
focial  and  humane,  and  had  the  pleafure  of 
regarding*  myfelf  as  a  legillator,  who  had 
brought  men  from  their  native  ferocity  into 
friendfhip  and  obedience. 

And  it  were  highly  to  be  wifhed,  that  le- 
giflative  power  would  thus  direct  the  law 
rather  to  reformation  than  fe  verity.  That  it 
would  feem  convinced  that  the  work  of  era¬ 
dicating  crimes  is  net  by  making  punifhments 
familiar,  but  formidable.  Then  inllead  of 
our  \  refent  prifotis,  which  find  or  make  men 
guilty,  which  enclofe  wretches  for  the  coin- 
miflion  of  one  crime,  and  return  them,  if  re¬ 
turned  alive,  fitted  for  the  perpetration  of 
thoulands ;  we  fhould  fee,  as  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  places  of  penitence  and  fblitude, 
where  the  accufed  might  be  attended  by  fuch 
as  could  give  them  repentance  if  guilty,  or 
new  motives  to  virtue  if  innocent.  And  this, 
hut  not  the  increafmg  punifhments,  is  the 
way  to  mend  a  Hate  :  nor  can  I  avoid  even 
quellioning  the  validity  of  that  right  which 
ferial  combustions  have  affuiaed,  of  capitally 
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punifhing  offences  of  a  flight  nature.  In  cafl* 
es  of  murder  their  right  is  obviousf  as  it  is  the 
duty^of  us  all,  from  the  law  of  ielf  defence, 
to  cut  off  that  man  who  has  fhevvn  adifregard 
for  the  life  of  another.  Againft  fuch,  all  na¬ 
ture  ariles  in  arms  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  againft 
him  who  fteals  my  property.  Natural  law 
gives  me  no  right  to  take  away  his  life,  as  by 
that  the  horfe  lie  fteals  is  as  much  his  proper¬ 
ty  as  mine.  If  then  I  have  any  right,  it  muft 
be  from  a  compaid  made  betwen  us,  that  lie 
who  deprives  the  other  of  his  horfe  lhall  die. 
But  this  is  a  falfe  compact:;  bccaufe  no  man  lias 
a  right  to  barter  his  life,  no  more  than  to 
take  it  away,  as  it  is  not  his  own.  And  be- 
iide,  the  compad  is  inadequate,  and  would 
be  fet  afide  even  in  a  court  of  modern  equity, 
as  there  is  a  great  penalty  for  a  very  trifling 
convenience^  fince  it  is  far  better  that  two 
men  fhoula  live,  than  that  one  man  fhould  ride. 
But  a  compad  that  is  falfe  between  two  men 
is  equally  fo  between  an  hundred,  or  an  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  ;  for  as  ten  millions  of  circles 
can  never  make  a  fquare,  fo  the  united  voice 
of*  myriads  cannot  lend  the  fmalleft  founda¬ 
tion  to  f  alfehoo  !.  It  is  thus  that  reafbn  (peaks, 
and  untutored  nature  fays  the  fame  thing. 
Savages  that  are  directed  by  natural  law  alone 
are  very  tender  of  the  lives  of  each  other; 
they  feldom  fhed  blood  but  to  retaliate  for¬ 
mer  cruelty. 

Our  Saxon  anceftors,  fi  rce  as  they  were  in 
war,  had  but  few  executions  in  times  of  peace; 
and  in  all  commencing  governments  that  have 
the  print  of  nature  ftill  flrong  upon  them, 
fcsuce  any  cringe  is  held  capital. 
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It  is  among  the  citizens  of  a  refined  com® 
munity  that  penal  laws,  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  rich,  are  laid  upon  the  poor* 
Government,  while  it  grows  older,  feems  to 
acquire  the  morofenels  of  age  ;  and  as  if  our 
property  were  become  dearer  in  proportion 
as  it  increafed,  as  if  the  more  enormous  our 
wealth,  the  more  extenfive  our  fears,  all  our 
poffelfions  are  paled  up  with  new  edicts  every 
day,  and  huno-  round  with  oibbets  to  fcare  e- 
very  invader. 

1  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  from  the  number 
of  our  penal  laws,  or  the  licentioufnefs  of  our 
people,  that  this  country-  Ihould  fhew  more 
convicts  in  a  year,  than  half  the  dominions 
of  Europe  united.  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to 
bath  ;  for  they  mutually  produce  each  other. 
When  by  indiferiminate  penal  laws  a  nation 
beholds  the  fame  punifhment  affixed  to  diffimi- 
lar  degrees  of  guilt,  from  perceiving  no  dif- 
tin&don  in  the  penalty,  the  people  are  led  to 
lole  all  lenfe  of  difliuetion  in  the  crime,  and 
this  d iLtinCtion  is  the  bulwark  of  all  morality  : 
thus  the  multitude  of  laws  produce  new  vi¬ 
ces,  and  new  vices  call  for  frefh  refiraints. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  then  that  power,  in- 
Head  of  contriving  new  laws  to  punilh  vice* 
inftead  of  drawing  hard  the  cords  of  fociety 
till  a  convulfion  come  to  burl!  them,  inllead 
of  cutting  away  wretches  as  ufelefs,  before 
we  have  tried  their  utility,  inllead  of  con¬ 
verting  corre&ion  into  vengeance,  it  were  to 
be  wifhed  that  we  tried  the  reltricdive  art*  of 
government,  and  made  law  the  protestor,  but 
not  the  tyrant  of  the  people.  We  fhould  then 
find  that  crea*tureSj  whofe  fouls  are  held  as 
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ilr  ofs,  only  wanted  the  hand  of  a  refiner;  we 
fhouM  then  find  that  wretches,  now  ftuck  up 
for  long*  tortures,  leil  luxury  fhould  feel  a 
momentary  pang,  might,  if  properly  treared^, 
iierve  to  iinew  the  Urate  in  times  of  danger  ; 
that,  as  >heir  faces  are  like  ours,  their  heaits 
are  fo  too  ;  that  few  minds  are  fo  bale  as 
that  perfeverance  cannot  amend  ;  that  a  man 
may  fee  his  lalt  crime  without  dying  for  it  5 
and  that  very  little  blood  will  ferve  to  cement 
our  fecurity. 
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flappinefs  and  mfery  rather  the  re  Pi  It  of  prudence 
than  of  virtue  in  this  life .  Temporal  evils  or 
felicities  being  regarded  by  heaven  as  things 
merely  in  themfelves  trifling  and  unworthy  its 
€are  in  the  diflribution . 

I  Had  now  been  confined  more  than  a  fort¬ 
night,  but  had  not  fince  my  arrival  been 
vifited  by  my  dear  Olivia,  and  I  greatly  long¬ 
ed  to  fee  her.  Having  communicated  my 
wifhes  to  my  wife,  the  next  morning  the 
poor  girl  entered  my  apartment,  leaning  on 
her  filter’s  arm.  The  change  which  I  law  in 
her  countenance  Itruck  me.  The  numberleis 
graces  that  once  refided  there  were  now  fled, 
and  the  hand  of  death  feemed  to  have  mold¬ 
ed  every  feature  to  alarm  me.  Her  temples 
were  funk,  her  forehead  was  tenfe,  and  a  fal¬ 
lal  palenefs  fate  upon  her  cheek. 

6  I  am  glad  to  fee  thee,  my  dear,’  cried  I  ; 
4  but  why  this  deje&ion,  Livy  ?  I  hope,  my 
*  love,  you  have  too  great  a  regard  for  me, 
4  to  permit  difappointment  thus  to  under- 
4  mine  a  life,  which  I  prize  as  my  own.  Be 
4  chearful,  child,  and  we  yet  may  fee  happi- 
9  cr  days.’ 

4  You  have  ever.  Sir,*  replied  fhe,  1  been 
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*  kind  to  me,  and  it  adds  to  my  pain,  that 

*  I  lhall  never  have  an  opportunity  of  iharing 

*  that  hap  pine  is  you  promife.  Happinels,  I 
4  fear,  is  no  longer  reierved  for  me  here  ; 
4  and  1  long  to  be  rid  or  a  place  where  I 
4  have  only  found  diltrefi.  Indeed,  Sir,  I 
4  wiih  you  would  make  a  proper  fubmiiiion 
4  tovMr.  Thornhill;  it  may,  in  fome  meature, 
4  induce  him  to  pity  you,  and  it  will  give  me 
4  relief  in  dying.* 

c  Never,  child,*  replied  T,  4  never  will  I 
4  be  brought  to  acknowledge  my  daughter  a 
4  proilitute  ;  foi  though  the  world  mav  lock 
4  upon  your  offence  with  icorn,  let  it  be  mine 
4  to  regard  it  as  a  mark  of  credulity,  not  of 
4  guiit.  My  dear,  1  am  no  way  milerable  in 
4  this  place,  however  difmal  it  may  llein,  and 
4  be  allured  that  while  you  continue  to  bleis 

*  me  by  living,  he  (ball  never  have  my  con- 
4  lent  to  make  you  more  wretched  by  marry - 

*  ing  another. 

Alter  the  departure  of  mv  daughter,  my 
fellow-priloner,  who  was  by  at  this  interview, 
fenlibly  enough  expoltulated  upon  my  oblli- 
iiacy,  in  refilling  a  lubinillion,  which  promil- 
ed  to  give  me  freedom.  He  obleived,  tliat 
the  relt  of  my  family  was  not  to  be  lacrificed 
to  the  peace  of  one  chi,d  alone,  and  Ihe  the 
only  one  who  had  offended  me.  4  Belide,’ 
added  he,  4  I  don’t  know  if  it  be  jult  thus  to 
4  obiiruif  the  union  of  man  and  wife,  which 
4  you  do  at  prelent,  by  ref  illing  to  conlent  to 
4  a  match,  which  you  cannot  hinder,  but  may 

*  reader  unhappy.* 

4  Sir,*  replied  I,  4  you  are  unacquainted 
4  with  the  man  that  opprefles  us*  I  am  very 
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*  lenhble  that  no  fubmiiiicn  I  can  make  could 
(  procure  sue  libei ty  even  for  an  hour.  }  an 
4  told  that  even  in  this  very  room  a  debtor  of 
c  his,  no  later  than  ialt  year,  died  for  want. 

*  B'ft  though  my  lubnikion  and  apf  robati an 

*  could  transfer  me  fro  n  hence  to  t  ie  molt 

*  beautiful  apartment  he  is  poheiied  of  j  yet  T 
4  would  grant  neither,  as  fomething  whiij  ei  s 
4  me,  that  it  would  be  giving  a  ian&ion  to  a- 
4  duitery.  While  my  daughter  lives,  no  other 
4  marriage  of  his  lhail  ever  be  legal  in  my  e\  e. 

4  Weie  h.e  removed,  indeed,  1  tLould  be  the 
6  baled  of  men,  from  any  refentment  of  my 
1  o a n ,  to  attempt  putting  afunder  thole  who 
€  wiih  for  an  union.  No,  villain  as  lie  is,  I 
4  ikon  Id  then  wiih  him  married,  to  present 
6  the  ronfequences  ol  his  future  debaucheries. 
6  But  now  iuouid  I  not  be  the  molt  cruel  of 
c  ail  fathers,  to  ligii  an  in  bru.nent  which  mini 
(  lend  mv  chiid  to  the  grave,  merely  to  avoid 
(  a  prilbn  myielf;  and  thus  to  eicape  one 

pang,  break  inv  child’s  heart  with  a  thou- 
‘  land  *’  '  v 

He  acquiefced  in  the  jullice  of  this  an  Aver, 
but  could  not  avoid  obierving,  that  lie  fear¬ 
ed  my  daughter’s  li  e  was  already  too  much 
wailed  to  keep  me  long  a  priloiier.  6  How- 

*  ever,’  continued  he,  ‘  though  you  refill  e  to 
f  fubmit  to  the  nephew,  I  hope  you  have  no 

*  obiefiions  to  laying  your  c  lie  before  the  un- 
6  cle,  who  has  the  hrit  character  in  tlie  king- 

*  dom  for  everv  tiling  that  is  juli  And  good. 

<  I  wouki  advite  you  to  fend  him  a  letter  by 

<  the  poll,  intimating-  all  his  nephew’s  ill  ul- 
«  age,  and  my  life  lor  it,  that  in  three  days 

<  you  Ihall  have  an  anlvver/  I  thank’d  lm$ 
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For  the  hint,  and  inltantly  fet  about  comply¬ 
ing  ;  but  I  wanted  paper,  and  unluckily  all 
our  money  had  been  laid  out  that  morning  in 
providons  ;  however  he  i applied  me. 

For  the  three  enfuing*  days  I  was  in  a  (late 
of  anxiety,  to  know  what  reception  my  let¬ 
ter  might  meet  with  ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
was  frequently  Follicited  by  my  wife  to  fub- 
mit  to  any  conditions  rather  than  remain  here, 
and  every  hour  received  repeated  accounts  of 
the  decline  of  my  daughter's  health.  The 
third  day  and  the  fourth  arrived,  but  I  re¬ 
ceived  no  anfwer  to  my  letter:  the  complaints 
of  a  Granger  againft  a  favourite  nephew,  were 
no  way  likely  to  fucceed  ;  fo  that  tliefe  hopes 
foon  vanifhed  like  all  my  former.  My  mine!, 
however,  dill  fupported  itfelf,  though  con¬ 
finement  and  bad  air  began  to  make  a  vifible 
alteration  in  my  health,  and  my  arm  that  had 
fuifered  in  the  fire  grew  worfe.  My  children, 
however,  fat  by  me,  and  while  I  was  dretch- 
ed  on  my  draw,  read  to  me  by  turns,  or  lid- 
ened  and  wept  at  my  iiiftrmhions.  But  my 
daughter’s  health  declined  fader  than  mine  ; 
every  medage  from  her  contributed  to  en- 
creafe  my  apprehenfions  and  pain.  The  fifth 
morning  after  I  had  written  the  letter  which 
was  feat  to  Sir  William  Thornhill,  I  was  a- 
larined  with  an  account  that  fhe  was  fpeech- 
lefs.  Now  it  was,  that  confinement  was  tru¬ 
ly  painful  to  me ;  my  foul  was  burlling  from 
j,ts  prifon  to  be  near  the  pillow  of  my  child 
to  comfort,  to  drcngtlien  her,  to  receive  her 
lad  wifhes,  and  teach  her  foul  the  way  to  hea¬ 
ven  !  Another  account  came.  She  was  ex¬ 
piring,  and  yet  I  was  debarred  the  final!  com 
Vol.  IL  H 
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fort  of  weeping  by  her.  My  fell  ow-pri  Ion  er> 
fome  time  after,  came  with  the  laii  account* 

He  bade  me  be  patient.  She  was  dead  ! - 

The  next  morning  he  returned,  and  found  me 
with  my  two  little  ones,  now  my  only  com¬ 
panions,  who  were  ufing*  all  their  innocent 
ehorts  to  comfort  me,  they  entreated  to  read 
to  me,  and  bade  me  not  to  cry,  for  I  was  now 
1  too  old  to  weep.  6  And  is  not  my  filler  an 
(  angel,  now,  pappa/  cried  the  eldell,  *  and 
€  why  then  are  you  lorry  for  her  ?  I  wilh  I 

*  were  an  angel  out  of  this  frightful  place,  if 
<  my  pappa  were  with  me.’  4  Yes,’  added  my 

*  youngelt  darling,  <  Heaven,  wheie  my  filler 

*  is,  is  a  finer  place  than  this,  and  there  aie 
c  none  but  good  people  there,  and  the  j  ec- 

*  pie  here  are  very  bad.* 

Mr.  Jenkinlon  interrupted  their  liarnTefs 
prattle,  by  oblerving  that  now  tr  y  daughter 
was  no  more,  .1  fbould  ferionfly  think  ot  the 
relt  of  my  family,  and  attempt  to  fave  my 
own  life,  which  was  every  day  declining,  lor 
want  of  neceliaries  and  wholelcme  air.  He 
added,  that  it  was  now  incumbent  cn  me  to 
facrifice  any  pride  or  refentment  of  my  own, 
to  the  welfare  of  thofe  who  depended  on  me 
fer  1  up  port  ;  and  that  I  was  now  ,  Loth  by 
reafen  and  jullice,  obliged  to  tiy  to  reconcile 
inv  landlord. 

‘  Heaven  be  praifed,*  replied  I,  ‘  there  is- 
c  no  piide  left  ne  new,  I  f  culd  del  ell  iry 
hewn  l  eait  if  1  iaw  either  ]  tide  or  refert- 
6  n  cut  lull  ii.fi;  tl  eie.  Cn  the  ccnirary,  as 
£  n  y  c  j  ]  let  cr  has  been  ci  ce  r  y  pa  nil  i<  l  er, 
e  1  1  cj  c  ere  day  to  }  relent  him  rp  an  unj  cl- 
x  iuted  A  ul  at  the  eternal  trilunal.  To,  Sir, 

*  1  have  no  leicntment  now,  and  though  he 
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f  has  taken  from  me  what  I  held  dearer  than. 
4  all  his  treasures,  though  he  has  wrung  my 
4  heart,  for  I  am  lick  almofl  to  fainting,  ve¬ 
ry  fick,  nay  fel low- pri (oner,  yet  that  fhall 
never  in  (pi  re  me  with  vengeance.  I  am 
now  willing  to  approve  his  marriage,  and 
if  this  fubmiflion  can  clo  him  any  plea fu re, 
f  Ut  him  know,  that  if  I  have  done  him  any 
e  injury,  I  am  lorry  for  itf  Mr.  Jenkinlon 
took  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  down  mv  fub- 
million  nearly  as  1  have  exp-red  it,  to  which 
I  signed  my  name.  My  fon  was  employed  to 
carry  the  letter  to  Mr*  rhornhi'd,  who  was 
then  at  his  feat  in  the  country.  He  went,  and 
in  about  fix  hours  returned,  with  a  verbal  an  • 
Tver.  He  had  fome  difficulty  he  laid,  to  get 
a  light  of  his  landlord,  as  the  lervants  were 
in  (blent  and  fhfpicious  ;  but  he  accidentally 
fbw  him  as  he  was  going  out  it. pan  buhnefs, 
preparing  for  his  marriage,  which  was  to  be 
in  three  clays.  He  continued  to  inform  us, 
that  he  ilept  up  in  the  humbled  manner,  and 
delivered  the  letter,  which,  when  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
hill  had  read,  he  laid  that  all  fubmiflion  was 
now  too  late  and  unnecefiary  ;  that  he  had 
heard  of  our  application  to  his  uncle,  which 
met  with  the  contempt  it  deferred  ;  and  as 
for  the  reft,  that  all  future  applications  Ihould 
be  directed  to  his  attorney,  not  to  him.  He 
obferved,  however,  that  as  he  had  a  very  good 
opinion  of  the  diferetion  of  the  two  you i ur 
ladies,  they  might  liave  been  the  moll  agree¬ 
able  intercelfors. 
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f  tious  and  cruel  ;  but  let  him  life  me  as  he 
1  I  fliall  foon  be  free,  in  fpite  of  all  his* 

*  bolts  to  re  It  rain  me.  i  am  now  drawing  to- 

<  wards  an  abode  that  looks  brighter  as  I  ap- 
i  proach  it :  this  expectation  cheers  my  affiic- 

*  tions,  and  though  I  leave  an  helplefs  family 

*  of  orphans  behind  me,  yet  they  will  not  be 

*  utterly  forfaken ;  lbme  friend,  perhaps,  will 

*  be  found  to  affilt  them  for  the  lake  of  their 

*  poor  father,  and  lbme  may  charitably  re- 

*  lieve  them  for  the  fake  oi*  their  heavenly 

*  Father.’ 

Juft  as  I  fpoke^  my  wife,  whom  I  had  not 
teen  that  day  before,  appeared  with  looks  of 
terror,  and  making  efforts,  but  unable  to 
fpeak.  *  Why,  my  love,’  cried  I,  <  why  will 
€  you  thus  encreafe  my  afflictions  by  your. 

*  own,  what  though  no  1  ubmiihons  can  turn 

*  our  fevere  mailer,  though  lie  has  doomed 
me  to  die  in  this  place  of  wretchednels, 

*■'  and  tliough  we  have  loll  a  darling  child, 

4  yet  ilill  you  will  find  comfort  in  your  other 

*  children  when  I  lliall  be  no  more.’  ‘  We 

*  have  indeed  loll,’  returned  Ihe,  ‘  a  darling 
4  child.  My  Sophia,  my  dearell,  is  gone, 

*  inatched  from  us,  carried  off  by  ruffians  V 

<  How,.  Madam/  cried  my  fellow-prifoner, 

<  Mifs  Sophia  carried  off  by  viilains,  lure  it 
c  cannot  be  V 

She  con  Id  only  anfwer  with  a  fixed  look 
and  a  Hood  of*  tears.  But  one  of  the  prifon* 
er’s  wives,  who  was  prefent,  and  came  in  with 
her,  gave  us  a  more  diflinel  account :  fiie  in¬ 
formed  us  that  as  my  wife,  my  daughter,  and 
herfelf,  were  taking  a  walk  together  on  the 
oreat  road  a  little  way  out  of  the  village,  u- 
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a*  poft-chaife  and  pair  drove  up  to  them  and 
inflantly  flopt.  Upon  which  a  well  dreft 
man,  but  not  Mr.  Thornhill,  flepping*  out, 
clafped  my  daughter  round  the  waift,  and 
forcing-  lier  in,  bid  the  poflilion  drive  on,  lo 
that  they  were  out  of  fight  in  a  moment. 

‘  Now/  cried  I,  (  the  film  of  my  miferies 
is  made  up,  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  any 
thing*  on  earth  to  give  me  another  pang. 
What  !  not  one  left !  not  to  leave  me  one  ! 
the  monfier  !  the  child  that  was  next  my 
heart  i  (lie  had  the  beauty  of  an  angel,  and 

*  Mwioft  the  wifdom  of  an  angel.  But  fupport 

<  that  woman,  nor  let  her  fall.  Not  to  leave. 

*  me  one  !’ - ‘  Alas,  my  hufband/  faid  my 

wife,  6  you  feem  to  wdnt  comfort  even  more 

<  than  I.  Our  dillreffes  are  great ;  but  I  could 

<  bear  this  and  more,  if  I  law  you  but  eafy. 

‘  They  may  take  away  my  children  and  all 

<  the  world,  if  they  leave  me  but  you.’ 

My  Son,  who  was  prefent,  endeavoured  to 
moderate  our  grief;  lie  bade  us  take  comfort, 
for  he  hoped  that  we  might  flill  have  reafou 

to  he  thankful - ‘  My  child/  cried  I,  <  look 

round  the  world,  and  fee  if  there  be  any 
happinefs  left  me  now  Is  not  every  ray  of 
comfort  Unit  out ;  while  all  our  bright  prof¬ 
fers  only  lie  beyond  the  grave  !*1~ _ <  My 

tieai  father,  returned  he,  ‘  I  hope  there  is 
fli;l  fomething-  that  will  give  you  an  inter¬ 
val  of  fatisfaction  ;  for  I  have  a  letter  iro  u* 

my  brother  George.’ - .<  What  of  him, 

child/  interrupted  1,  ‘  does  he  know  our 
miiery  ?  I  hope  my  boy  is  exempt  from  a- 
ny  part  of  wliat  bis  wretched  family  fuf- 
'  fers  •  ’ - Yes,  Sir/  returned  he,  ‘  he  is 
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4  perfedlly  gay,  cheerful,  and  happy.  His 
4  letter  brings  nothing  but  good  news  ;  he  is 
d  the  favourite  of  his  colonel,  who  promiles 
4  to  procure  him  the  very  next  lieutenancy 
4  that  becomes  vacant  I1 

4  And  are  you  lure  of  all  this/  cried  my 
wife,  4  are  you  fure  that  nothing*  ill  has  be- 

*  fallen  my  boy  - <  Nothing,  indeed, 

*  Madam,’  returned  my  fon,  *  you  fliall  lee 
4  the  letter,  which  will  give  you  the  highelt 
4  plealure  ;  and  if  any  thing  can  procure  you 
4  comfort,  I  am  lure  that  will.’  i  But  aie 
4  you  fure,’  fliil  repeated  Ihe,  i  that  the  let- 
4  ter  is  from  himlelf,  and  that  he  is  really  fo 

*  happy  V - — ‘  Yes,  Madam/  replied  he, 

4  it  is  certainly  his,  and  he  will  one  day  be 
4  the  credit  and  the  lupport  ot  our  family  1 

_ _ <  Then  I  thank  providence/  cried  Ihe, 

4  that  my  lali  letter  to  him  has  mifcarried. 
4‘  Yes,  my  dear,’  continued  Ihe,  turning*  to 
Hie,  4  I  will  now  confels,  that  tho’  the  hand 
4  of  heaven  is  fore  upon  us  in  other  instances, 
4  it  has  been  favourable  here.  By  thea  lali 

letter  I  wrote  my  Ion,  which  was  in  the  bit- 

*  ternefs  of  anger,  1  defied  him,  upon  his 
4  mother’s  bleffingy  and  it  he  had  the  heart 

*  of  a  man,  to  lee  juftiee  done  liis  lather 
<  and  filler,  and  avenge  our  caufe.  But 

thanks  be  to  him  that  directs  all  things,  it 
4  has  milcarried,  and  I  am  at  reft..  ‘  Wo- 

*  man/  cried  I,  4  thou  haft  done  very  ill,  and 
4  at  another  time  my  reproaches  might  have 
4  been  more  fevere.  Oh  !  what  a  tremendous 
4  gulph  haft  thou  elcaped,  that  would  have 

*  bin ied  both  thee  and  him  in  endleis  ruin. 
«  Providence,  indeed,  has  here  been  kinder 
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i'  to  us  than  we  to  ourfelves.  It  has  refervecl 
<  that  fon  to  be  the  father  and  protector  of 
£  my  children  when  I  lhall  be  away.  How 
4  unjullly  did  I  complain  of  being  llript 
4  of  every  comfort,  when  I  (till  hear  that  he 
4  is  happy  and  infenfible  of  our  affiHicns 

*  flill  kept  in  referve  to  fupport  his  widowed 

*  mother,  and  to  proteH  his  brothers  and  lit- 

*  ters.  But  what  fillers  has  he  left  ?  he  has 
4  no  fillers  now,  they  are  all  gone,  robbed 

4  from  me,  and  1  am  undone.3 - ‘  Father,5 

interrupted  my  fon,  4  I  beg  you  will  give  me 
4  leave  to  read  his  letter,  I  know  it  will  pleafe 

4  you. 5  Upon  which,  with  my  permifiion,  he  ’ 
read  as  follows  : 

i  » 

Honoured  Sir, 

I  Have  called  off  my  imagination  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  from  the  pleafures  that  furround  me, 
to  fix  it  upon  ob|eH;s  that  are  Hill  more  p  leafing 
the  dear  little  fire-fide  at  liome.  My  fancy 
draws  that  harmlefs  groupe  as  lillening  to  e- 
very  line  of  this  with  great  compofure.  I  view 
thole  faces  with  delight  which  never  felt  the 
deforming  hand  of  ambition  or  diltrefs  !  But 
whatever  your  happinefs  may  be  at  home,  I 
a  n  fure  it  will  be  fome  addition  to  it,  to  hear 
that  I  am  perfectly  plealed  with  my  fituation 
and  every  way  happy  heie. 

Our  regiment  is  countermanded,  and  is 
not  to  leave  the  kingdom  ;  the  colonel  who 
profeffes  himfelf  my  friend  takes  me  with  him 
to  all  companies  where  be  is  acquainted,  and 
after  my  firll  vifit,  I  generally  find  my  felf  re¬ 
ceived  with  eucreaied  ref pe&  u p on  repeating 
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*t>  I  danced  laft  night  with  lady  G _ :,  anch 

could  I  forget  you  know  whom,  I  might  be 
perhaps  fuccefsful.  But  it  is  my  fatellill  to 
remember  others,  while  I  am  myfelf  forgot- 
ten  by  moll  of  my  abfent  friends,  and  in  this 
number,  I  fear,  Sir,  that  i  mult  confder  you; 
for  I  have  long  expected  the  pleafure  of  a  let¬ 
ter  from  home  to  no  purpofe.  Olivia  and  So¬ 
phia  too,  promifed  to  write,  but  feem  to  have, 
forgotten  me.  Tell  them  they  are  two  arrant 
little  baggages,  and  that  I  am  this  moment 
in  a  moll  violent  padion  with  them :  yet  Hill, 

I  know  not  how,  tho’  I  want  to  bluiler  a  lit- 
tie,  my  heart  is  respondent  only  to  fofter  e- 
motions.  Then  tell  them,  Hr,  that  after  all, 
I  love  them  affectionately,  and  be  allured  of 
my  ever  remaining* 

Your  d u ti ful  foil . 

‘  In  all  our  mileries,’  cried  J,  €  what  thanks 
c  have  we  not  to  return,  that  one  at  leall  of 

<  our  family  is  exempted  from  what  we  fuller. 

‘  Heaven  be  his  guard,  and  keep  hiy  boy  thus 

*  happy  to  be  the  fupporter  of  his  widowed 

*  mother)  and  the  father  of  tliefe  two  babes, 

4  which  is  all  the  patrimony  I  can  now  be- 

*  queath  him.  May  he  keep  their  innocence 

<  from  the  temptations  of  want,  and  be  their 
4  conductor  in  the  paths  of  honour.*  I  had 
fcarce  laid  tliefe  words,  when  a  noife,  like 
that  of  a  tumult,  feemed  to  proceed  from  the 
pi  i  on  below  ;  it  died  away  foon  after,  and  a 
clanking  of  fetters  was  heard  along*  the  paf- 
fage  that  led  to  my  apartment.  The  keeffr 
er  of  the  prifon  entered,  holding  a  man  all 
bloody,  wounded  and  fettered  with  the- hex- 
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vie  ft  irons.  I  looked  with  compalfion  on  the 
wiech  as  he  approached  me,  but  with  horror 
when  I  found  it  was  my  own  Ion. - {  My 

*  George!  My  George!  and  do  I  behold  thee 

*  thus.  Wounded!  Fettered !  Is  this  thy  hap- 
i  pinels  !  Is  this  the  manner  you  return  tome! 
4  O  that  this  fight  could  break  my  heart  at 
€  once  and  let  me  die  !’ 

1  Where,  fir,  is  your  fortitude  returned 
my  fon  with  an  intrepid  voice.  ‘  I  muft  luf- 
4  fer,  my  life  is  forfeited,  and  let  them 
4  take  it.' 

I  tried  to  reftrain  my  paftions  for  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  in  filence,  but  1  thought  I  fhould  have 
died  with  the  eflort. - ' 4  O  my  boy  my  heart 

<  weeps  to  behold  thee  thus,  and  I  cannot,  can* 

€  not  help  it.  In  the  moment  that  I  thought 

*  thee  bleft,  and  prayed  for  thy  fafety,  to  be- 

4  hold  thee  thus  again  !  Chained,  wounded. 
4  And  yet  the  death  of  the  youthf  ul  is  happy. 
4  But  I  am  old,  a  very  old  man,  and  have 
4  lived  to  fee  this  day.  To  fee  my  children 
4  ■  all  untimely  falling  about  me,  while  I  con- 
4  tinue  a  wretched  furvivor  in  the  midft  of 
4  ruin  !  May  all  the  curfes  that  ever  funk  a 
4  foul  fall  heavy  upon  the  murderer  of  my 
‘  children*  May  lie  live,  like  me,  to  fee - 3 

‘  Hold,  Sir/  replied  my  fon,  4  or  I  fhall 
c  blufh  for  thee.  How,  Sir,  forgetful  of  your 
4  age;  your  holy  calling,  thus  to  arrogate  the 
4  juilice  of  heaven,  and  fling  thole  curies  up- 
4  ward  that  muft  loon  delcend  to  crufli  thy 
‘  own  grey  head  with  deftruHion  !  No,  Sir, 

<  let  it  be  your  care  now  to  fit  me  for  that 

*  vile  death  I  muft  fliortly  fuller,  to  arm  me 

<  with,  hope  and  refolution,  to  give  me  cou* 
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4  rage  to  drink  of  that  bitternefs  which  muiV 
^  Shortly  be  ray  portion/ 

i  My  child,  yon  mull  not  die  :  I  am  fare  no 

*  oilence  oi  thine  can  deferve  fovile  a  punifh- 
4  ment.  My  George  could  never  be  guilty  of 
4  any  crime  to  make  his  ancestors  afbamed  of 
tf  him/ 

*  Mine,  Sir,’  returned  my  foil,  4  is,  I  fear, 

4  an  unpardonable  one.  When  I  received  my 

*  mother’s  letter  from  home,  I  immediately 
4  came  down,  determined  to  puniih  the  be- 
4  frayer  of  our  honour,  and  lent  him  an  order 
4  to  meet  me,  which  he  anlwered,  not  in  per- 
4  foil ,  but  by  his  dispatching  four  of  his  do-- 
4  mellics  to  feize  me.  I  wounded  one  who  fi i  t c 
4  alfaulted  me,  and*  I  fear  defperately  ;  hue 
4  the  reil  made  me  their  prifonen.  The  cow- 
4  ard  is  determined  to  put  the  law  in  cxccuti- 
4  oil  againll  niei  the  proofs  are  undeniable  , 

4  I  have  lent  a  challenge,  and  as  I  am  the  fiiit 
4  tran fgre f  or  upon  the  Statute,  I  lee*  no  hopes 
4  of  pardon.  But  you  have  often  charmed  me 
4  with  your  leflons  of  fortitude,  let  me  now, 
4  Sir,  find  them  in  your  example/ 

4  And,'  my  foil,  you  Shall  find  them.  I  am 
4  now  raifed  above  this  world,  and  all  the 
4  pleafures  it  can  ^produce.  From  this  mo- 
4  ment  I  break  from  my  heart  all  the  ties  that 

*  held  it  down  to  earth,  and  will  prepare  to 
4  fit  us  both  for  eternity.  Yes,  my  foil,  I  will 
4  point  out  the  way,  and  my  foul  Shall  guide 
<  yours  in  the  afeent,  for  we  will  take  our 
4  flight  together.  I  now  fee  and  am  con- 
4  vinced  you  can  expert  no  pardon  here,  and* 
4  I  can  only  exhort  you  to  leek  it  at  that  great - 
4  ell  tribunal  where  we  both  Shall  Shortly  an- 
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<  Tver.  But  let  us  not  be  niggardly  in  our  e\> 

<  hortatiou,  but  let  all  our  fellow-prilbnei# 
€  have  a  (hare  :  good  goaler,  let  them  be  per- 

mitted  to  (land  here,  vvliile  1  attempt  to  itn- 
f  prove  them.’  Thus  laying,  I  made  an  effort 
to  rile  from  my  lira  v,  but  wanted  llrength, 
and  was  able  only  to  recline  againlt  the  wall. 
The  pri loners  alfembled  according  to  my  di¬ 
rections,  for  they  loved  to  hear  my  counfe!  ; 
my  fou  and  his  mother  fupported  me  on  either 
tide  j  I  looked  and  law  that  none  were  want** 
ing,  and  then  ad  AveiTed  them  with  thf*i?!h 
lowing  exhortation. 


CHAP.  X. 

The  equal  dealings  of  providence  demon  prated  with 
regard  to  the  huppv  and  the  miferubie  here  below. 
'That  from  the  nature  of  pleafnre  and  pai?iy  the 
wretched  mull  be  repaid  the  balance  of  their  Juf- 
ferings  in  the  life  hereafter . 

MY  friends,  my  children,  and  fellow  fuf- 
ferers,  when  I  refled  on  the  diilributi- 
on  of  good  and  evA  here  below,  I  find  that 
much  has  been  given  man  to  en  joy,  jet  lull 
more  to  fuffer.  Though  we  {hould  examine 
the  whole  world,  we  (hall  not  find  one  man  fo 
happy  as  to  have  nothing  left  to  wifli  for  ; 
but  we  daily  fee  thousands  who  by  fucide  fLew 
us  they  have  nothing  left  to  hope.  In  this  life 
then  it  appears  that  we  cannot  be  entirely 
blell ;  but  yet  we  may  be  completely  miferable. 

Why  man  {hould  thus  feel  pain,  why  our 
wretchednefs  {hould  be  requifite  in  the  forma  - 
tion  of  universal  felicity,  why,  when  all  other 
fyftems  are  made  perfect  by  the  perfedion  of 
their  fubordinate  parts,  the  great  fiy Item 
fliould  require  for  its  perfedion,  parts  that 
are  not  only  fubordinate  to  others,  but  imper- 
fed  in  themfelves  ?  Thefe  aie  qucllions  that 
never  can  be  explained,  and  might  be  ulelcls 
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if  known.  On  this  fubjeft  providence  has 
thought  fit  to  elude  our  cariofity,  fatisfied 
with  granting  us  motives  to  confblation. 

In  this  fituation,  man  has  called  in  the 
friendly  alliftaiice  of  philofophy,  and  heaven 
feeing  the  incapacity  of  that  to  confble  him, 
has  given  him  the  aid  of  leligion.  The  con- 
folations  of  philofophy  are  very  amufing,  but 
often  fallacious.  It  tells  us  that  life  is  iiiled 
w<th  comforts,  if  we  will  but  enjoy  them  « 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  tho*  we  unavoid¬ 


ably  have  miferies  here,  life  is  fiiort,  and  they 
will  foon  be  over.  Tims  do  theie  coiifolations 
deilroy  each  other  ;  for  if  life  is  a  place  of* 
comfort,  its  fliortnefs  mult  be  milery,  and  if* 
it  be  long,  our  griefs  are  protracted.  Titus 
philofophy  is  weak  ;  but  religion  comfoits  in 
an  higher  /train.  Man  is  here,  it  tells  us,  fit¬ 
ting  up  his  mind,  and  preparing  it  for  another 
abode.  When  the  good  man  leaves  the  body, 
and  is  all  a  glorious  mind,  lie  will  find  lie  has 
been  making  himfelf  a  heaven  of  hap;  inefs 
here,  while  the  wretch  that  has  been  maimed 
and  contaminated  by  his  vices,  /brinks  from 
his  body  with  terror,  and  finds  that  he  has  an¬ 
ticipated  the  vengeance  of  heaven.  To  religi¬ 
on  then  we  muff  hold  in  every  circumftance  of 
life  for  our  trued  comfort ;  for  if  already  we 
are  happy,  it  is  a  plealure  to  think  that  we  can 
make  that  happinefs  unending;  and  if  w* 
aie  miferable,  it  is 'very  coniblhm  to  think 
that  there  is  a  place  of  reft.  Thus  to  the  for- 
tunaie  religion  liolds  out  a  continuance  of 
bills,  to  the  wretched  a  change  from  pain 
But  tho  religion  is  very  kind  to  all  men,  it 
has  prom i fed  peculiar  rewards  to  the  unbap- 
V oh  I  f #  I 
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py ;  the  fick,  tlie  naked,  the  houfelefs,  the: 
heavy  ladeu,  and  the  prifoner,  have  ever  molt 
frequent  promiles  in  our  iacred  law.  The 
author  of  our  religion  every  where  profeffes 
himfelf  the  wretch's  friend,  and  unlike  the 
falfe  ones  of  this  world,  bellows  all  his  caref- 
fes  upon  the  forlorn.  The  unthinking  lia^e 
cenfured  tliis  as  partiality,  as  a  preference 
without  merit  to  delerve  it.  But  they  ne^er 
reflect  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  even  of  hea¬ 
ven  itfelf  to  make  the  offer  of  unceafing  feli¬ 
city  as  oreat  a  gilt  to  the  happy  as  to  the  nii- 
ferable.  To  the  frit  eternity  is  but  a  fingle 
bleffmo-,  fince  at  moll  it  but  encreafes  what 
they  already  poffefs.  To  the  latter  it  is  a 
double  advantage;  for  it  diminiflies  then  pain 
here,  and  rewards  them  with  heavenly  blits 

hereafter.  .  , 

But  providence  is  m  another  reipect  kindei 

to  the  poor  than  the  rich;  for  as  it  thus 
Makes  the  life  after  death  more  defireabte,  fo 
it  fmoothes  the  paflage  there.  The  wretched 
have  had  a  long  familiarity  wtth  every  face  of 
terror.  The  man  of  forrows  lays  himfelf  quiet- 
tv  down,  without  poileflions  to  regret,  and  but 
few  ties  to  flop  his  departure  ;  ne  feels  only 
nature’s  pang  in  the  final  reparation,  and  this 
Is  no  way  greater  than  he  has  often  fainted 
tinder  before  ;  for  after  a  certain  degree  of 
tv’’ in  every  new  breach  that  death,  opens  in 
ke  conftitution,  nature  ldndly  covers  with 

1,1  Thus*  providence  has  given  the  wretched 
two  advantages  over  the  happy  m  t.ns  .1  e, 
o  r'-ater  felicity  in  dying,  and  m  heaven  all 
t  fhperio,  ity  of  pkafure  which  antes  .tom 
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contrail  ed  enjoyment.  And  this  fuperiority> 
my  friends,  is  no  final!  advantage,  and  fee  ms 
to  be  one  of  the  pleafures  of  the  poor  man  in 
the  parable  ;  for  tho5  he  was  already  in  hea¬ 
ven,  and  felt  all  the  raptures  it  could  give, 
yet  it  was  mentioned  as  an  addition  to  his 
happinefs,  that  lie  had  once  been  wretched 
and  now  was  comforted  ;  that  he  had  known 
what  it  was  to  be  milerable,  and  now  felt 
what  it  was  to  be  happy. 

Thus,  my  friends,  you  tee  religion  does  whnt 
philolbphy  could  never  do  :  it  (hews  the  equal 
dealings  of  heaven  to  t  He  happy  and  the  unhap¬ 
py,  and  levels  all  human  enjoyments  to  nearly 
the  fame  llandard.  Jt  gives  to  both  rich  and 
poor  the  lame  happinefs  hereafter,  and  equal 
hopes  to  aipire  after  it  5  but  if  the  licii  ua»e 
the  advantage  of  enjoying  pleafure  here,  the 
poor  have  tiie  endlels  fatisfaflion  of  knowing* 
what  it  was  oncctv1*  be  milerable,  when  crown¬ 
ed  with  endlefs  felicity  hereafter  ;  and  ev<  n 
though  this  fhould  be  called  a  fmall  advan- 
tage,  yet  being  an  ete.na)  one,  it  mull  make 
up  by  duration  what  the  temporal  happinefs 
ot  the  great  may  have  exceeded  by  in  ten  lend  s. 

Thefe  are  therefoie  the  con  locations  winch 
the  wretched  have  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and 
in  which  they  are  above  the  relt  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  in  other  rcfpechs  they  are  below  tliera. 
They  who  would  know  the  mileries  of  the 
poor,  mud  fee  life  and  endure  it.  To  declaim 
on  the  temporal  advantages  they  enjoy,  is  on¬ 
ly  repeating  what  none  either  believe  or  prac¬ 
tice.  The  men  who  have  the  neceffaries  of 
living  are  not  poor,  and  they  who  want  them 
mud  be  milerable.  Yes,  my  friends,  we  mult 
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be  miferable.  No  vain  efforts  of  a  refined  i~ 
imagination  can  footh  the  wants  of  nature, 
can  give  elaliic  fweetnefs  to  the  dank  vapour 
<oi  a  dungeon,  or  eafe  to  the  throbbings  of  a 
broken  heart.  Let  the  philofopher  from  his 
couch  of  loft ncfs  tell  us  that  we  can  refill  all 
thefe.  Alas !  the  effort  by  which  we  refill 
them  L  flill  the  greatefl  pain  !  Death  is  flight, 
and  any  man  may  fuflain  it  ;  but  torments  are 
dreadful,  and  thefe  no  man  can  endure. 

To  us  then,  my  friends,  the  promifes  of 
happinefs  in  heaven  fliould  be  peculiarly  dear  ; 
for  if  our  reward  be  in  this  life  alone,  we  are 
then  indeed  of'  all  men  the  moil  mi  i  era- 
ble.  When  I  look  round  thefe  gloomy  walls, 
made  to  terrify,  as  well  as  to  confine  us  ;  this 
light  that  only  ferves  to  fhew  the  horrors 
*'l  the  place,  thofe  fhackles  that  tyranny  has 
4  iirpofed,  or  crime  made  neceffary  ;  when  I 
furvey  thefe  emaciated  I{|oks,  and  hear  thofe 
groans,  O  my  friends,  wnat  a  glorious  ex¬ 
change  would  heaven  be  for  thefe  !  To  fly 
through  regions  unconfined  as  air,  to  bafk  in 
the  funfhine  of  eternal  bills,  to  carrol  over 
<endlefs  hymns  of  praife,  to  have  no  mailer  to 
t  reaten  or  infult  us,  but  the  form  of  good- 
nefs  himfelf  for  ever  in  our  eyes;  when  I 
think  of  thefe  things,  death  becomes  the  mef- 
fenger  of  very  glad  tidings  ;  when  I  think  oi 
thefe  things,  his  fharpeft  arrow  becomes  the 
Had*  of  my  f  upport ;  when  I  think  of  thefe 
things,  what  is  there  in  life  worth  having? 
when-  I  think  of  thefe  things,  what  is  there 
that  ihould  not  be  fpurned  away  ?  kings  in 
their  palaces  fliould  groan  for  inch  advanta- 
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ges ;  hut  we,  humbled  as  we  are,  fhould  yearn, 
for  them. 

And  flia.ll  thefe  things  be  ours  ?  Ours  they 
will  certainly  be  if  we  but  try  for  them  ;  and 
what  is  a  comfort,  we  are  fhut  out  from  many 
temptations  that  would  retard  our  purfuit. 
Only  let  us  try  for  them,  and  they  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be,  ours,  and  what  is  dill  a  comfort, 
fhortly  too  ;  for  if  we  look  back  on  pall  life, 
it  appears  but  a  very  fhort  fpan,  and  whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  red  of  life,  it  will  yet  be 
found  of  iefs  duration  ;  as  we  grow  older, 
the  days  feem  to  grow  ihorter,  and  our  inti¬ 
macy  with  time,  ever  leflens  the  perception  of 
his  Itay,  Then  let  us  take  comfort  now,  for 
we  flia.ll  foon  be  at  our  journey’s  end  ;  vve  fhali 
ioon  lay  down  the  heavy  burthen  laid  by  hea¬ 
ven  upon  us  ;  and  tho?  death,  the  only  friend 
of  tlie  wretched,  for  a  little  while  mocks  the 
Weary  traveller  with  the  view,  and  like  Ins  ho¬ 
rizon,  dill  dies  before  him  ;  yet  the  time  will 
certainly  and  fhortly  come,  when  we  fhali  ceafe 
irom  our  toil ;  when  the  luxurious  great  ones 
of  the  world  fhali  110  more  tread  us  to  "the  earth; 
when  v  e  fhali  think  with  pleafure  011  our  fufl 
ferings  below  ;  when  we  fhali  be  furroundedL 
with  all  our  friends,  or  fuch  as  deferred  our 
tnenclfliii.;  when  our  bills  fhali  be  unutterable, 
auc*  bill,  to  crown  all,  unending. 


o 


Happier  profpetfs  beging  to  appear  Let  us  be  in - 
flexible,  and  fortune .  w/7/  l*ft  change  in  our 
favour* 

WHEN  I  had  thus  finiflhed,  and  my  audi¬ 
ence  was  retired,  the  gaoler,  who  was 
one  of  the  moil  humane  of  his  profedion,, 
Iioped  I  would  not  be  difpleafed,  as  what  he 
did  was  but  his  duty,  obfervigg  that  he  mull 
he  obliged  to  remove  my  fbn  into  a  ftronger 
cell,  but  that  he  lhould  be  permitted  to  revi- 
lit  me  every  morning.  I  thanked  him  forliis 
clemency,  and  grafping  my  boy’s  hand,  bade 
Xiim  farewell,  and  be  mindful  of  the  great 
duty  that  was  before  him. 

1  again,  therefore,  laid  me  down,  and  one 
of  my  little  ones  fate  by  my  bedfide  reading, 
when  Mr.  Jenkinfpn  entering,  informed  me 
that  there  was  news  of  my  daughter  ;  for  that 
jfhe  was  feen  by  a  peri  on  about  two  horns  be¬ 
fore  in  a  llrange  gentleman’s  company, 
and  that  they  had  (lopt  at  a  neighbouring 
village  for  refrelhment,  and  feemed  as  if  re¬ 
turning  to  town.  He  had  leaice  deliveied 
this  neXvs,  when  the  gaoler  came  with  looks 
of  haile  and  pleafure,  to  inform  me,  that  my 
daughter  was  found*  Moles  came  running 
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in.  a  moment  after,  crying  out  that  his  Softer 
Sophy  was  below,  and  coining*  lip  with  our 
old  friend  Mr.  Burchell.. 

Jail  as  he  delivered  this  news,  my  dearefl 
girl  entered,  and  with  looks  almoll  w  ild  with . 
pleafure,  ran  to  kils  me  in  a  tranfport  of  af- 
feCtiou.  Her  mother’s  tears  and  lilence  ado 
fhewed  her  pleafure. — 4  here,  pappa,’  cried 
the  charming  girl,  4  here  is  the  brave  man  to 
4  whom  I  owe  my  delivery  ;  to  this  gentle- 
4  man’s  intrepidity  I  am  indebted  for  my  hap- 
c  pinefs  and  fafety — ’  A  kils  from  Mr.  Burchell, 
whole  pleafure  feetned  even  greater  than 
hers,  interrupted  what  the  was  going  to  add, 

4  Ah,  Mr.  Burchell,’  cried  I,  4  this  is  but  a 

4  wretched  habitation  you  now  find,  us  ii>*-. 

4  and  we  are  now  very  different  Atom  what 

* 

4  you  lail  faw  us.  You  were  ever  our  friend;: 
4  we  have  long  difeovered  our  errors  vvitli  re- 
4  gard  to  you,  and  repent  of  our  ingratitude, 

4  After  the  vile  ufage  you  then  received  at 
4  my  hands,  I  am  aimed  afhamed  to  behold 
4  your  face  ;  yet  1  hope  you’ll  forgive  me,  as 
4  I  was  deceived  by  a  bale  ungenerous  wretch, 

4  who,  under  the  malk  of  friendihip,  lias  ua« 

4  done  me.’ 

4  It  is  impofiible/  replied  Mr.-  Burchell, 
i  tb  it  I  ihould  forgive  you,  as  you  never  de- 
i  ferved  my  refentinent-  1  partly  faw  your 
4  deiulion  then,  and  as  it  was  out  of  my  povv- 
4  er  to  redrain,  I  could  only  pity  it !’ 

4  It  was  ever  my  conjecture,’  cried  I,  that 
4  your  mind  was  noble  !  but  now  blind  it  lb 
4  But  tHl  me,  my  dear  child  how  had  tfiQU 
4  been  relieved,  or  who  the  ruffians  were  who 
4  earned  thee  away  is 
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Indeed,  Sir/  replied  fhe,  ‘  as  to  the  vil- 
^  lain  who  carried  me  of T,  1  am  yet  ignorant; 
^or  as  mamma  and  I  were  walking  out, 

*  he  camG  behind  us,  and  almoil  before  I  < could 
cal1  *or  help,  forced  me  into  the  poH-chaife, 
and  in  an  inftant  the  horjfes  drove  away.  I 
met  leverai  on  the  road,  to  whom  I  cried 
cut  for  afliltance  ;  but  they  difregarded  my 
entreaties.  In  tlie  mean  time  the  ruffian 
himfelf  ufed  every  art  to  hinder  me  from 

*  crying  out :  he  flattered  and  threatened  by 

*  turns*  and  fwore  that  if  f  continued  but  fi- 
lent,  he  intended  no  harm.  In  the  mean 

*  cmie  1  had  broken  the  canvas  that  he  had 
di  awn  up,  and  whom  fhould  I  perceive  at 

*  ihme  diftance  but  your  old  friend  Mr.  Bur- 

*  cheil,  walking  along  with  his  ufual  fwift- 

*  ne^h  with  the  great  Hick  for  which  we  ufed 
fo  much  to  ridicule  him#.  As  foon  as  we 

*'  came  within  hearing,  I  called  out  to  him  by 
name,  and  entreated  his  help,  I  repeated 

*  m7  exclamations  feveral  times,  upon  which, 

*  with  a  very  loud  voice,  he  bid  tlie  poftilli- 
c  on  Hop;  but  the  boy  took  no  notice,  but 
15  drove  on  with  Hill  greater  fpeed..  I  now 

*  thought  he  could  never  overtake  us,  when. 

*  in  hds  than  a  minute  I  law  Mr.  Burcliell 
come  running  up  by  the  fide  of  the  horfes, 
and  with  one  blow  knock  the  poHillion  to 

4  the  ground.  Hie  liorfes  when  he  was 

*  fallen  foon  Hopt  of  themfelves,  and  the  ruf¬ 
fian  feeping  out,  with  oaths  and  menaces 

4  drew  his  fword,  and  ordered  him  at  his  pe- 
4  r1^  to  retire;  but  Mr.  Burchell  running  up, 

^  fhivered  his  fHvord  to  pieces,  and  then  pur- 
t  ^ued  him  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  but 
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*  lie  made  his  eicape.  I  was  at  this  time  come 

*  out  mylelf,  willing  to  allilt  my  deliveier; 

4  but  he  loon  returned  to  me  in  triumph. 

*  The  poliiliioii,  who  was  recovered,  was  go- 
4  ing  to  make  his  eicape  too ;  but  Mr.  Bur- 
i  chell  ordeied  him  at  his  peril  to  mount  a- 
4  oafn,  and  drive  back  to  town.  Finding  it 
4  impollible  to  lefill,  he  reluctantly  complied, 

*  though  the  wound  he  had  received  leemcd, 
4  to  me  at  lealt,  to  be  dangerous.  He  conti- 
4  nued  to  complain  of  the  pain  as  vve  drove 
4  a  Ion  o',  fo  that  he  at  lait  excited  Mr.  Bar- 
4  clielf  s  compaflion,  who,  at  my  requell,  ex- 
4  changed  him  for  another  at  an  inn  where 
4  we  called  on  our  return.* 

<  W  elcome,  then,*  cried  I,  4  my  child,  and 
4  thou  her  gallant  deliverer,  a  tliou land  wel- 

*  comes.  Though  our  chear  is  but  wretched, 

*  yet  otir  hearts  are  ready  to  receive  you. 
4  And  now,  Mr.  Burchell,  as  you  have  deli** 
4  vered  my  girl,  if  you  think  her  a  recom- 
4  pence  lhe  is  yours,  if  you  can  lloop  to  an 
4  alliance  with  a  family  lb  poor  as  mine,  take 

*  her,  obtain  her  confent,  as  I  know  you 
f  have  her  heart,  and  you  have  mine.  And 
4  let  me  tell  you,  Sir,  that  1  give  you  no 
4  fm all  t realii re  ;  lhe  lias  been  celebrated  for 
4  beauty  it  is  true,  but  that  is  not  my  mean, 
€  ing,  I  give  you  up  a  treafure  in  her  mind.9 

4  But  1  fuppofe,  Sir,*  cried  Mr.  Burchell, 
4  that  you  are  apprized  of  my  circumltances, 
4  and  of  my  incapacity  to  fupport  her  as  Hie 
4  defervesf* 

4  If  your  prelent  objection,  4  replied  I?  be 
4  meant  as  an  evalion  of  my  offer,  I  defilt  t 
6  but  I  know  no  man  fo  worthy  to  deierve,  liett 
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‘  as  y°u  ;  ail(i  in  could  give  her  thoufaii’cfe* 

and  thoufands  fought  her  from  me;  yet  my 

*  llolie^  brave  Burchell  Ihould  be  my  deareit 

*  choice,* 

To  all  this  his  filence  alone  feemed  to  give 
a  mortifying  refulal,  and  without  the  leafc 
reply  to  my  offer,  he  demanded  if'we  could 
not  be  furniOied  with  refrelhments  from  the 
next  inn,  to  which  being  anfwered  in  the  af¬ 
firmative,  he  ordered  them  to  fend  in  the  belt 
din  lie;  that  could  be  provided  upon  luch  fliort 
notice.  He  befpoke  alfo  a  dozen  of  their  bell 
wine  ;  and  fome  cordials  for  me.  Addin o 
with  afmile,  that  he  would  llretch  a  little  for 
oime,  and  though  in  a  prnon,  allerted  lie  was 
never  better  dilpofed  to  be  merry.  The  waiter 
loon  made  his  appearance  with  preparations 
for  dinner,  a  table  was  lent  ns  by  the  gaoler, 
who  feemed  remakably  afliduous,  the  wine  was 
difpoled  in  order,  and  two  very  well  drelfed 
dillies  were  brought  in. 

My  daughter  had  not  yet  heard  of  her  poor 
brother’s  melancholy  fituation,  and  we  all 
feemed  unwilling  to  damp  her  cheerfulnefs 
by  the  relation.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  appear  cheerful,  the  circumflan- 
ces  of  my  unfortunate  foil  broke  through  all 
efforts  to  dillemble  ;  fo  that  1  was  at  lalt  ob¬ 
liged  to  damp  our  mirth  by  relating  his  mis¬ 
fortunes,  and  wilhing  that  he  might  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  (hare  with  us  in  this  little  interval 
of  fatisfaiition.  After  my  guefts  were  reco¬ 
vered  from  the  conilernation  my  account  had 
produced,  I  requelled  alfo  that  Mr.  Jenkin- 
fon ,  a  fellow-priibner,  might  be  admitted, 
and  the  gaoler  granted  my  requell  with  an 
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air  of  unufual  fubmiflion.  The  clanking  of 
my  Ton’s  irons  was  no  (boner  heard  along  the 
paffage,  than  his  filter  ran  impatiently  to  meet 
him  ;  while  Mr.  Furchell,  in  the  mean  time, 
alked  me  if  my  foil's  name  was  George  ;  to 
which  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  Hill  con¬ 
tinued  filent.  As  loon  as  my  boy  entered  the 
room,  1  could  perceive  he  regarded  Mr.  Bur- 
cliell  with  a  look  of  altonifhment  and  reve¬ 
rence.  *  Come  on/  cried  I,  ‘  my  Ion,  tl  o’  we 

*  are  fallen  very  low,  yet  providence  has  been 
€  plea  fed  to  grant  us  fome  fmall  relaxation 

*  from  pain.  Thy  filter  is  reltored  to  us,  and 

*  and  there  is  her  deliverer  :  to  that  brave 

*  man  it  is  that  I  am  indebted  for  yet  havin o- 
<  a  daughter  ;  give  him,  my  boy,  the  hand 

*  of  friendlhip,  he  deferves  our  warmeft  ora* 

*  titudef 

My  fon  feemed  all  this  while  regardlefs  of 
what  I  laid,  and  Hill  continued  fixed  at  a  re- 
fpeftful  diilance. — — ‘  My  dear  Lrothcr,’  cried 

*  his  tiller,  4  why  don’t  you  thank  my  <>ood 
c  deliverer  ?  the  brave  ffiould  ever  love  each 
c  other.’ 

He  llill  continued  his  filence  and  allonifh- 
meut,  till  our  guelt  at  lalt  perceived  himfelf 
to  be  known,  and  afluming  all  his  native  di<- 
nity,  defired  my  Ion  to  come  forward.  Ne¬ 
ver  be  tore  had  I  fen  any  thing  fo  truly  nia- 
jehic  as  the  air  he  alfumed  upon  this  occali- 
on.  The  greateft  object  in  the  univerfe,  fays 
a  certain  philofopher,  is  a  good  man  ftrug- 
glhig  with  adv  rfity  ;  >et  there  is  Hill  a  great- 
er,  which  is  the  good  man  that  comes  to  re¬ 
lieve  it.  Alter  he  had  reg  rded  my  fon  for 
time  with  a  fuperior  air,  <  1  again  find,0 
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faid  he,  ‘  unthinking*  hoy,  that  the  fame  ciime* 
— But  here  he  was  interrupted  by  one  of  tlie 
gaoler's  fervants,  who  came  to  inform  us  that 
a  perfon  of  difimfion,  who  had  driven  iiito 
town  with  a  chariot  and  fevrral  attendants, 
lent  his  refpefts  to  the  gentleman  that  was 
with  us,  and  begged  to  know  when  he  (i  ould 
think  proper  to  be  waited  upon. - <  Bid  tlie 

*  fellow  wait/  ci  ied  our  grief,  4  till  1  ihall 
£  ha-,e  leifiue  to  receive  him  /  and  then  turn¬ 
ing  to  my  fon,  ‘  1  again  find,  Sii/  proceed¬ 
ed  lie,  i  tliat  you  are  guilty  of  the  fame  of- 
€  fence  for  which  you  once  had  my  reproof, 

4  and  for  which  tlie  law  is  now  preparing  its 
4  juftef  punifhments.  You  imagine,  perhaps, 

4  that  a  contempt  lor  your  own  life,  gives 

*  you  a  right  to  take  that  of  another:  but 
4  wheie,  Sir,  is  the  difference  between  a  du- 
4  el  lift  who  hazards  a  liie  of  no  value,  and 

<  the  murderer  who  acts  with  greater  fecu- 

<  rity  ?  Is  it  any  diminution  of  the  game- 
6  fei’s  fraud,  when  lie  alledges  that  lie  has 

*  faked  a  counter  V 

4  Alas,  Sir/  cried  I,  *  whoever  you  are,  pi- 
t  tv  the  poor  mifguided  creature  ;  foi  what 

<  he  has  doise  was  in  obedience  to  a  deluded 
4  mother,  who  in  the  bittemeis  ot  her  refent- 

<  ment  required  him  upon  her  bh fling  to  a- 
€  venge  her  quanel.  Here,  Sir,  f  the  letter, 

<  tvhich  will  ieive  to  convince  \  on  oi  her  im- 

*  prudence,  and  diminifh  liis  guilt.’ 

He  took  the  letter,  and  hafily  lead  it  over. 
£  This/  fays  he,  ‘  tho’  not  a  peifeft  excuie, 
4  is  inch  a  palliation  of  liis  fault,  as  induces 
«  me  to  forgive  him.  And  now,  Sir/  conti- 

*  nued  he,  kindly  taking  my  fbn  by  the  hand, 
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*  1  fee  you  are  furprifed  at  finding  me  here  ; 
€  but  I  have  often  vifited  prifons  upon  occafi* 
4  ons  lefs  interelling.  I  am  now  come  to  fee 

*  jufiice  done  a  worthy  man,  for  whom  I  have 
4  the  molt  fincere  efteem.  I  have  long  been. 
€  a  difguifed  (peetator  of -thy  father’s  benevo- 
4  lence.  I  have  at  his  little  dwelling  enjoy- 
€  ed  refpect  uncontaminated  by  flattery,  and 
4  have  received  that  happinefs  that  courts 

*  could  not  give,  from  the  amufing  fimplici- 
(  t y  round  his  fire -fide.  My  nephew  has  been 
4  apprifed  of  iny  intentions  of  coming  here* 
€  and  I  find  is  arrived  ;  it  would  be  wronging 

*  him  and  you  to  condemn  him  without  exa- 

*  mination  ;  if  there  be  injury,  there  (hall  be 
4  redrefs  ;  and  this  I  may  fay  without  boafi> 

4  in g,  that  none  have  ever  taxed  the  injuftrce 
4  of  Sir  William  Thornhill.* 

\/e  now  found  the  peribnage  whom  we  had 
fo  long  entertained  as  an  harmlefs  amufino- 
companion  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated 
Sir  William  Thornhill,  to  whole  virtues  and 
fingularities  fcarce  any  were  ltrangers.  The 
poor  Mr.  Burchell  was  in  reality  a  man  of 
large  fortune  and  great  interefl,  to  whom  fe- 
nates  liilened  with  applaufe,  and  whom  party 
heard  with  convidion  ;  who  was  the  friend 
of  his  country,  but  loyal  to  his  king.  My 
poor  wife  recollecting  her  former  familiarity, 
feemcd  to  flirink  with  apprelienlion  ;  but  So¬ 
phia,  who  a  few  moments  before  thought  him 
her  own,  now  perceiving  the  immenfie  dif- 
tance  to  which  he  was  removed  by  fortune 
was  unable  to  conceal  her  tears. 

All,  Six,  ciied  my  wire,  with  a  piteous 
afpect,  i  how  is  it  pofilble  that  1  can  ever  have 
Vol,  II.  K 
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*  yotrr  forgivenefs  ;  the  flights  you  received 

*  from  me  the  Jail  time  I  had  the  honour  of 
•*  feeing  you  at  our  houfe,  and  the  jokes 

9  which  I  audacioufly  threw  out,  thefe  jokes, 
'*  Sir,  I  fear  can  never  be  forgiven/ 

4  My  dear  good  lady,*  returned  he  with  a 
fmile,  4  if  you  had  your  joke,  I  had  my  am- 
4  fwer  :  Til  leave  it  to  all  the  company  if 
6  mine  were  not  as  good  as  your's.  To  fay 
9  the  truth,  I  know  no  body  whom  I  am  dif- 
9  pofed  to  be  angry  with  at  prefent  but  the 
9  fellow  who  fo  frighted  my  little  girl  here. 

I  had  not  even  time  to  examine  the  rafcafs 
9  perfon  fo  as  to  defcribe  him  in  an  advertife- 
9  ment.  Can  you  tell  me,  Sophia,  my  dear, 
9  whether  you  fhould  know  him  again 

9  Indeed,  Sir/  replied  flie,  4  I  can’t  be  po- 
9  fitive  j  yet  now  I  recoiled:  he  had  a  large 
9  mark  over  one  of  his  eye-brows/  4  l*aik 
4  pardon.  Madam/  interrupted  Jenkinfon, 
who  was  by,  4  but  be  fo  good  as  to  inform  me 
4  if  the  fellow  wore  his  own  red  hair  ? — 4  Yes, 
9  I  think  fo/  cried  Sophia.—*  And  did  your 
9  honour/  continued  he,  turning  to  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam,  4  obferve  the  length  of  his  legs  — 4  I 
4  canT  be  fure  of  their  length/  cried  the  Ba¬ 
ronet,  4  but  I  am  convinced  of  tlieir  fwift- 
«  nefs  j  for  he  out-ran  me,  which  is  what  I 
K-  thought  few  men  in  the  kingdom  could 

<  have  done.’ - 4  Pleafe  your  honour/  cried 

jenkinfon,  4  I  know  the  man  :  it  is  certainly 
'<  the  fame  ;  the  bell  runner  in  England  ;  he 

*  has  beaten  Pinwire  ol  Newcaflle  ;  Timothy 
.€  Baxter  is  his  name,  I  know  him  perfectly, 
,6  and  the  very  place  of  his  retreat  this  mo- 
^  ,ment.  If  your  honour  will  bid  Mr.  Gaoler 
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*  let  two  of  his  men  go  with  me,  I’ll  engage 

*  to  produce  him  to  you  in.  an  liowr  at  far- 
‘  the  it**  Upon  this  the  g-aoler  was  called, 
who  mltantly  appearing,  Sir  William  demand* 
etl  if  he  knew  him.  ‘  Yes,  pleafe  your  ho- 
(  uour/  replied  the  gaoler,  1 1  know  Sir  Wil- 

*  liam  Thornhill  well,  and  every  body  that 

*  knows  any  thing  of  him,  will  delire  to  know 
(  more  of  him.— — Well  then,’  fard  the  Ba¬ 
ronet,  6  my  requef:  is,  that  you  will  permit 
(  this  man  and  two  of  your  fervants  to  go  up~ 

*  on  a  meffage  by  my  authority,  and  as  I  am 
{  in  the  commiflion  of  the  peace,  1  undertake 

(  to  Secure  you/ — - ' s  Your  promile  is  fufhci- 

(  ent/  replied  the  other,  *  and  you  may  at  a 
£  minute’s  warning  fend  them  over  England 
€  whenever  your  honour  thinks  fit/ 

In  pursuance  of  the  gaoler’s  compliance, 
Jenkinfon  was  difpatched  in  fearch  of  Timo¬ 
thy  Baxter,  while  we  were  amufed  with  the 
amduity  of  our  youngefl  boy  Bill,  v/10  had 
jail  come  in  and  climbed  up  to  Sir  William’s 
neck  in  order  to  kifs  him.  His  mother  was 
immediately  going  to  chaitife  his  familiarity, 
but  the  worthy  man  prevented  her ;  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  child,  all  ragged  as-  he  was,  upon  hi* 
knee,  c  What,  -Bill,  you  chubby  rogue/  cried 
he,  s  do  you  remember  your  old  friend  Bur- 

*  cliell  ?  and  Dick  too,  my  lioneft  veteran,  are 
c  you  here,  you  (hall  find  I  have  not  forgot 
€  you*  So  faying,  he  gave  each  a  large  piece 
of  gingerbread,  which  the  poor  fellows  eat  ve¬ 
ry  heartily,  as  they  had  got  that  morning  but 
a  very  lcanty  breakfaft. 

We  now  fate  down  to  dinner,  which  wa? 
almeft  cold  j  but  previoufly,  my  arm  flill  con- 
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tinuing  painful,  Sir  William  wrote  a  prefcrip- 
tion,  for  he  had  made  the  lludy  of  phyhc  his 
amufement,  and  was  more  than  moderately 
ikilled  in  the  profefiion  :  this  being  lent  to  an 
apothecary  who  lived  in  the  place,  mv  arm 
Was  drelled,  and  I  found  almoll  inllantaneous 
relief.  We  were  waited  upon  at  dinner  by 
the  goaler  himlelf,  who  was  willing  to  do  our 
guell  all  the  honour  in  his  power.  But  be¬ 
fore  we  had  well  dined,  another  meffage  was 
brought  from  his  nephew,  defining  permiilion 
to  appear,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  innocence 
and  honour,  with  which  requell  the  Baronet 
complied,  and  defired  Mr,  Thornhill  to  be  in- 
tfoducedh 
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Former  benevolence  now  repaid  with  unexpefieJT 

inter  eft. 


R,  Thornhill  made  liis  entrance  with  a 


fmile,  which  he  feldoni  wanted,  and 
was  going  to  embrace  his  uncle,  which  the  o-  • 
ther  repulled  with  an  air  of*  difdain.  6  No 
fawning,  Sir,  at  prefent,'  cried  the  Baro- 


with  a  look  of  feverityj  <  the  only  way 


to  my  heart  is- by  the  road  of  honour  ;  but 
here  I  only  fee  complicated  indances  of 
faiieliood,  cowardice,  and  opprehion.  H&jtv 
is  it,  Sir,  that  this  poor  man,  for  whoni  I 
<  know  you  profelfed  a  friendfhip,  is  ufed 
*  thus  hardly  His  daughter  vilely  feduced,  . 
as  a  recompenfe  for  liis  hofpitality,  and  he 
"himfelf  thrown  into  a  prifon  perhaps  but  for 
relenting  tlie  infult  ?  His  fon  too,  whom  you 
feared  to  face  as  a  man - * 


- 


<  Is  it  poffible,  Sir,’  interrupted  his  nephew, 

<  that  my  uncle  could  objeH  that  as  a  crime 

<  which  his  repeated  inltruHions  alone  have 

*  perfuaded  me  to  avoid.5. 

<  Your  rebuke,’  cried  Sir  William,  €  is  jiill ; 

<  you  have  atded  in  this  indance  prudently 
(  and  well,  though  not  quite  as  your  father 

*  would  have  done:  my  brother  indeed  was 
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4  the  foul  of  honour  ;  but  thou — yes  you  have- 
4  acted  ill  this  infiance  perfectly  right,  and  it 
a  has  my  warmefl  approbation/  ' 

<  And  I  hope/  faid  his  nephew,  g  that  the" 
4  refl  of  my  conduct  will  not  be  found  to  de- 
*'ferve  cenfure.  I  appeared,  Sir,  with  this 
4  gentleman’s  daughter  at  fbme  places  of  pub®  - 
4  lie  amufement-j  thus  wliat  was  levity,  fcan- 
4  oal  called  by  a  hardier  name,  and  it  was  re- 
4  ported  that  1  had  debauched  her.  I  waited i 
4  on  her  father  in  perfon,  willing  to  clear  the 
4  thing  to  his  latisfadion,  and  he  received  me 
4  only  with  infult  and  abufe0  As  for  the  reil:/*. 
4  with  regard  to  his  being  here,  my  attorney 
4  and  lleward  can  bell  inform  you,,  as  I  com* 

4  mit  the  management  of  bufinels  entirely  to  * 
4  them.  If  he  has  contracted,  debts  and  is  * 
4  unwilling  or  even  unable  to  pay  them,  it  is « 
4  their  bulrnefs  to  proceed  in  this  manner, 

4  and  I  lee  no  hardlhip  or  injuflice  in  purfu- 
4  ing  the  moll  legal  means  of  redrels/ 

4  If  this,’,  cried  Sir  William,.*  be  as  you" 
4  have  Hated  it,  there  is  nothing  unpardon- 
4  able  in  your  offence  ;  anddhough  your  con- 
4  dud  might  have  been  more  generous  in,  not  * 
*  fullering  this  gentleman  to  be  oppreffed  by- 
4  fubordinate*  tyranny,  yet  it  has  been  at* 
4  leafl  equitable/ 

4  He  cannot  contradid  a  frngle  particular,5 
replied  the  ’Squire,  4  I  defy  him  to  do  lb,  and* 
leveral  of  my  fervants  are  ready  to  attefl  * 
4  what  I  fay.  Thus,  Sir/,  continued  he, 
finding  that  I  was  filent,  for  in  fad  I  could 
not  contradid  him,  6  thus.  Sir,  my  own,  in-- 
4  nccenc  is  vindicated  ;  but  though  at  your* 
4  entreaty  I  am  ready  to  forgive  this  gentle 
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{  man  every  other  offence,  yet  his  attempts  s 
s  to  leffen  mein  your  efteem,  excire  a  relent- 
*’  ment  that  I  cannot  govern.  And  this  too  at  - 
tf  a  time  when  his  foil  was  actually  preparing  * 
4  to  take  away  my  life  ;  this,  I  fay,  was  fuck 
4  guilt,  that  I  am  determined  to  let  the  law 
4  take  its  courfe.  I  have  here  the  challange 
4  that  was  lent  me,  and  two  witnels  to  prove 
4  it  ;  one  of  my  fervants  has  been  wounded 
dangeroully,  and  even  though  my  uncle 
4  himleif  Ihouid  dilfuade  me,  which  I  know 
4  he  will  not,  yet  I  will  fee  public  jullice 
<  done,  and  he  lhali  fuffer  for  it/. 

4  Thou  monlter/  cried  my  wife,  <  hail  thou* 
4  llot  llad  vengeance  enough  already,  but 
4  muil  my  poor  boy  feel  thy  cruelty  ?  I  hope* 

4  that  good  Sir  William  will  proted:  us,  for* 
my  fon  is  as  innocent  as  a  child  j  I  am  lure* 

4  he  is,  and  never  did  harm  to  man/ 

4  .Madam,’  replied  the  good  man,  <  your* 

4  wilhes  for  his  iafety  are  not  greater  than" 

* ‘mine  ;  but  I  am  forry  to  find  his  guilt  too' 

4  plain  ;  and  if  my  nephew  perfifis — ’  But  the* 
appearance  of  Jenkinlbn  and  the  gaoler’s  twcv 
fervants  now  called  off  our'  attention,  who' 
entered  haling  in  a  tall  man,  very  "genteelly 
dielt,  and  anlwering  the  delcription  already 
given  of  the  ruffian  who  had  carried  oil' my 

daughter- - <-  Here/  cried  Jenkinfon,  pu U 

ling  him  in,  <  here  we  have  him  ;  and  if  ever  > 

there  was  a  candidate  for  Tyburn,  this  is 
^one.’ 

The  moment  Mr.  Thornhill  perceived  the  * 
pnffiner,  and  Jenkinlbn,  who  had  him  in* 
cultody,  he  feemed  to  ffirink  back. with  ter^ 
mv  His  face  became  pale  with  conicious  * 
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guilt,  and  lie  would  have  withdrawn;  but 
Jenkinfon,  who  perceived  his  defign,  ftopt 

him. - — ' c  What  ’Squire/  cried  he,  /  are  yon 

4  afliamed  of  your  two  old  acquain  tances,  Jen- 
4  kinfon  and  Baxter  ?  But  this  is  the  way  that 

w 

4  all  great  men  forget  their  friends,  though  I 
4  am  refolved  we  will  not  forget  you.  Ourpri- 
4  loner,  pie  ale  your  honour,’  continued  hep 
turning  to  Sir  William,  c  has  already  confef- 

*  fed  all.  ’  This  is  the  gentleman  reported  tc>  v 

*  be  fo  danger  cm  fly  wounded  :  He  declares  that 

<  it  was  Mr.  Thornhill  who  firll  put  him  up-  * 

*  on  this  affair,  that  he  gave  him  the  cloaths 

*  he  now  wears  to  appear  like  a  gentle-  ' 

<  man,  and  furnifhed  him  with  the  poft-chaile. 

<  The  plan  was  laid  between  them  that  he 
i  fhould  carry  off  the  young  lady  to  a  place 

<  of  fafety,  and  that  there  he  fhould  threaten 
c  and  terrify  her ;  but  Mr.  Thornhill  was  to 
4  come  in  the  mean  time,  as  if  by  accident, 

*  to  her  refcue,  and  that  they  fhould  fight  a- 
«  while,  and  then  he  was  xo  run  off,  by  which 

<  Mr.  Thornhill  would  have  the  better  oppor- 
€  tunity  of  gainin g  h er  affeAions  himlelf  un- 

<  der  the  character -of  her  defender.’ 

Sir  William  remembered  the  coat  to  have 
been  frequently  worn  by  his  nephew,  and  all 
the  reft  the  prifoner  himfelf  confirmed  by  a 
more  circumftantial  account;  concluding  that 
Mr.  Thornhill  had  often  declared  to  him  that 
he  was  in  love  with  both  fillers  at  the  fame 
time. 

t  Heavens/  cried  Sir  William,  4  what  a  vi- 
<s  per  have  I  been  foflering  in  my  bcfom  !  And 
4  fo  fond  of  public  juilice  too  as  he  feemed 
to  be*  But  he  Ihallhave  it ;  figure  him,  Mr. 
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(  Gaoler - yet  hold,  I  fear  there  is  no  legal 

evidence  to  detain  him.’ 

Upon  this  Mr.  Thornhill  with  the  utmofE 
humility,  entreated  that  two  fuch  abandoned 
wretches  might  not  be  admitted  as  evidences 
againfl  him,  but  that  his  fervants  fhould  be 
examined.— —  ‘Your  fervants  !*  replied  Sir 
William  6  wretch,  call  them  yours  no  longer: 
*  but  come  let  us  hear  what  thofe  fellows  have 
€  lay,  let  his  butler  be  called.* 

When  the  butler  was  introduced, he  loon  per¬ 
ceived  by  his  former  mailer’s  looks  that  all  his 
power  was  now  over.  i  Tell  me,’  cried  Sir 
William  llernly,’  ‘  have  you  ever  feen  your 
mailer  and  that  fellow  drell  up  in  his  cloaths 
€  in  company  together?’  ‘  Yes,  pleale  your 
4  honour,’  cried  the  butler,  c  a  thou  land 
4  times  :  he  was  the  man  that  always  brought 
4  him  his  ladies  ’ — ‘  How,’  interrupted  youno* 

4  Mr.  Thornhill,  *  this  to  my  face  !’ _ <  Yes/^ 

replied  the  butler,  /  or  to  any  man’s  face.  To 
4  tell  you  a  truth,  Mafter  Thornhill,  I  never 
€  either  loved  you  or  liked  you,  and  I  don’t’ 

K  care  if  I  tell  you  now  a  piece  of  my  mind.’ _ 

4  Now  then,’  cried  Jenkinfon,  <  tell  his  ho- 

4  nour  whether  you  know  any  thing  of  me.’ _ 

4  I  can’t  fay,*  replied  the  butler,  <  that  I  know 
4  much  good  of  you.  The  night  that  gentle- 
4  man’s  daughter  was  deluded  to  our  horde* 

4  you  were  one  of  them.’ - f  So  then,’  cried 

Sir  William,  *  I  find  you  have  brought  a  very 
*  fine  witnefs  to  prove  your  innocence  :  thou 
4  ltain  to  humanity!  to  affociate  with  fuch 
wretches!  ^But  continuing'  his  examina¬ 
tion)  c  You  tell  me  Mr.  Butler,  that  this  was. 
1  the  perfoix  who  brought  him  this  old. gentle* 
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*'  man’s  daughter.’ - <  No,  pleafe  your  ho- 

*  nour,’  replied  the  Butler,  ‘  he  did  not  bring 
4  her,  for  the  ’Squire  himfelf  undertook  that 

*  buliiiei& ;  but  he  brought  the  prielt  that 

4  pretended  to  marry  them.’ - <  It  is  but 

4  too  true,’  cried  Jenkinfon,  i  1  cannot  deny 
4  it,  that  was  the  employment  affigned  me, 

4  and  1  confefs  it  to  my  confufion.* 

‘  Good  heavens  V  exclaimed  the  Baronet,. 

4  how  every  new  difcovery  of  his  villainy  a- 
4  larms  me.  All  his  guilt  is  now  too  plain, 

4  and  I  find  his  prefent  profecution  was  die- 
4  tated  by  tyranny,  cowardice,  and  revenge  ; 

4  at  my  requefl,  Mr.  Gaoler,  let  this  young 
4  officer,  now  your  prifoner,  free,  and  trull 

*  to  me  for  the  confequences.  I’ll  make  it  my 

4  bnfinefs  to  fet  the  affair  in  a  proper  light  to- 
my  friend  the  magiflrate  who  has  commit - 
4  ted  him.  But  where  is  the  unfortunate^ 

4  young  lady  herfelf  ?  let  her  appear  to  con- 
4  front  this  wretch  ;  I  long  to  know  by  what 
4  arts  he  lias  feduced  her.  Entreat  her  to  * 
s  come  in .  Where  is  fhe  \  * 

4  Ah,  Sir,’  laid  I,  4  that  queftion  flings  me1' 
4  to  the  heart :  I  was  once  indeed  happy  in 

4  a  daughter,  but  her  miferies - *  Another 

interruption  here  prevented  me ;  for  who 
jQiould  make  her  appearance  but  Mils  Arabel¬ 
la  Wilmot*  who  was  next  day  to  have  been 
married  to  Mr.  Thornhill.  Nothing  could  e- 
qual  her  furprize  .at  feeing  Sir  William  and 
liis  nephew  here  before  her ;  for  her  arrival 
was  quite  accidental.  It  happened  that  (he 
and  the  old  gentleman  her  father  were  palling 
through  the  town,  on  their  way  to  her  aunt’s, 
who  had  infilled  that  her  nuptials  with  Mr , 
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Thornhill  fhould  be  confummated  at  her 
houfe  ;  bat  popping  for  refreshment,  they  put 
up  at  an  inn  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  It 
was  there  from  the  window  that  the  young  la¬ 
dy  happened  to  obferve  one  of  my  little  boys 
playing  in  the  Areet,  and  inflantly  lending  a 
footman  to  bring  the  child  to  her,  fhe  learnt 
from  him  fome  account  of  our  misfortunes  ; 
but  was  (till  kept  ignorant  of  young  Mr. 
Thornhill's  being  the  caufe.  Tho*  her  father 
made  Several  remonlt ranees  on  the  improprie¬ 
ty  of  going  to  a  prifbn  to  vifit  us,  yet  they 
were  ineffectual ;  (he  defied  the  child  to  con¬ 
duct  her,  which  he  did,  and  it  was  thus  fhe 
furprifed  us  at  a  juncture  So  unexpected. 

Nor  can  I  go  on,  without  a  reflection  on 
thofe  accidental  meetings,  which,  tho’  they 
happen  every  day,  feldom  excite  our  furprize 
but  upon  fome  extraordinary  occafion.  To 
what  a  fortuitous  concurrence  do  we  not  owe 
every  pleafure  and  convenience  of  our  lives. 
How  many  feeming  accidents  mull  unite  be¬ 
fore  we  can  be  clothed  or  fed.  The  peafant 
muff  be  difpofed  to  labour,  the  fliower  mu  ft 
fall,  the  wind  fill  the  merchant’s  fail,  or  num¬ 
bers  muff  want  the  ufual  fupply. 

We  all  continued  filent  for  fome  moments 
while  my  charming  pupil,  which  was  the 
name  1  generally  gave  this  young  lady,  unit¬ 
ed  in  her  looks  compaflion  and  aflonifhment, 
which  gave  new  finifhings  to  her  beauty.  <In- 
‘  deed,  my  dear  Mr.  Thornhill,’  cried  fhe  to 
the  ’Squire,  who  (he  fuppofed  was  come  heic 
to  fuccour  and  not  to  opprefs  us,  <  I  take  it  a 
*  htde  unkindly  that  you  fhould  come  here 
t  without  me,  or  never  inform  me,  of  the  fi- 
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f  tuation  of  a  family  fo  dear  to  us  both  :  you 
4  know  I  Ihould  take  as  much  pleafure  in  con- 
<  tributing  to  the  relief  of  my  reverend  old 
4  mailer  here,  whom  I  (hall  ever  ei!eem,  as 
4  you  can.  But  1  find  that,  like  your  uncle, 
c  you  take  a  plealurein  doing  good  in  leciet. 

4  He  find  pleafure  in  doing  good  !’  cried  Sir 
William,  interrupting  her.  *  No,  my  dear, 
4  his  plealirres  are  as  bale  as  he  is.  You  fee  in 
4  him,  madam,  as  complete  a  villain  as  ever 
*  di (graced  humanity.  A  wretch,  who  after 
4  having  deluded  this  poor  man’s  daughter, 
4  after  plotting  again!!  the  innocence  of  her 
4  lilter,  has  thrown  the  father  into  prilon,  and 
1  the  eldell  foil  into  fetters,  became  he  had 
4  courage  to  face  his  betrayer.  And  give  me 
4  leave,  madam,  now  to  congratulate  you  up- 
4  on  an  efcape  from  the  embraces  of  fuch  a 
4  moult  erf 

4  O  goodnefs,’  cried  the  lovely  girl,  how 
4  have  1  been  deceived  !  Mr.  Thornhill infoim- 
4  ed  me  for  certain,  that  this  gentleman’s  el- 
4  del!  fon,  Capt.  Primrofe,  was  gone  oil  to  A- 
4  merica  with  his  new  married  lady.* 

4  My  fweetel!  Mils,’  cried  my  wife,  4  he 
4  has  told  you  nothing  but  falielioods.  My 
4  fon  George  never  left  the  kingdom,  nor  lie- 
4  ver  was  married.  Tho’  you  have  foriaken 
<  liim,  he  has  always  loved  you  too  well  to  think 
4  of  any  body  elfe  ;  and  I  have  heard  him  lay 
4  he  would  die  a  batchelor  for  your  fake.’  Sue 
then  proceeded  to  expatiate  upon  the  finceri- 
ty  of  her  Ion’s  pafiion,  (he  fet  his  duel  with 
Mr.  Thornhill  in  a  proper  light,  from  thence 
f;  e  made  a  rapid  digreflion  to  the  ’Squire’s  de¬ 
baucheries,  his  pretended  marriages,  and  end- 
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ed  with  a  moll  infulting  picture  of  his  cow¬ 
ardice. 

4  Good  heavens  !*  cried  Mifs  Wilmot,  <  how 

*  very  near  have  I  been  to  the  brink  of  ruin* 
4  But  how  great  is  my  pleafure  to  have  elcap- 

*  edit!  Ten  thoufand  falfehoods  has  this  gen- 
c  tleman  told  mel  He  had  at  laft  art  enough 
€  to  perfuade  me  that  my  promife  to  the  only 

man  1  eiteemed  was  no  longer  binding,  (ince 
€  he  had  been  unfaithful.  By  his  faliehoods 

*  I  was  taught  to  detell  one  equally  brave  and 
1  generous  !’ 

But  by  this  time  my  ton  was  freed  from  the 
incumberances  of  jultice,as  the  perfon  fhppof- 
ed  to  be  wounded  was  detected  to  be  an  im- 
poltoi .  Mr.  Jenkinfon  alio,  who  had  aHed  as 
his  valet  de  chambre,  had  d relied  up  his  hair, 
and  fumilhed  him  with  whatever  was  uecella- 
Wo  make  a  genteel  appearance.  He  now 
therefore  entered,  handlbmely  drelt  in  his  re¬ 
gimentals,  and,  without  vanity,  (for  I  am  a- 
hove  it)  he  appeared  as  handfome  a  fellow  as 
ever  wore  a  military  drefs.  As  he  entered,  he 
made  Mifs  Wilmot  a  modell  and  dillant  bow, 
for  he  was  not  as  yet  acquainted  with  the 
change  which  the  eloquence  of  liis  mother 
had  wrought  in  his  favour.  But  no  decorums 
could  rellrain  the  impatience  of  his  blulhinor 
mi  lire  fs  to  be  forgiven.  Her  tears,  her  looks, 
all  contributed  to  difeover  the  real  Kenfations 
of  her  heart,  for  having  forgotten  her  former 
promife  and  having  fuffered  herfelfto  be  de¬ 
luded  by  an  impollor.  My  fon  appeared  a- 
mazed  at  her  condefcenfion,  and  could  lcarce 
believe  it  real.— Sure,  madam/  cried  he, 

this  is  but  delufion  !  I  can  never  have  me* 
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(  rited  this  !  To  be  blelt,  thus  is  to  be  too 

*  happy/ - No;  Sir/  reply ed  (he,  ‘  I  have 

*  been  deceived,  bafely  deceived,  elfe  nothing 

<  could  have  ever  made  me  unjull  to  my  pro- 
c  mile.  You  know  my  friendlhip,  you  have 

<  long  known  it  ;  but  forget  what  I  have  done 

*  and  as  you  once  had  my  warmed  vows  of 

<  constancy,  you  lhall  now  have  them  repeat- 

<  ed  ;  and  be  allured  that  if  your  Arabella 

<  cannot  be  yours,  Ihe  lhall  never  be  another’s.' 
_• f  And  no  other’s  you  lliall  be/ cried  Sir  Wil- 

<  Ham,  (  if  I  have  any  influence  with  your 

*  father.* 

This  hint  was  fuflicient  for  my  Ion  Moles, 
who  immediately  flew  to  the  inn  where  the 
old  gentleman  was,  to  inform  him  of  every 
cricumltance  that  had  happened.  But  in  the 
mean  time  the  *  Squire  perceiving  that  he  was 
»  on  every  fide  undone,  now  finding  that  no 
hopes  were  left  fromflattery  or  dillimulation, 
concluded  that  his  wifelt  way  w  ould  be  to 
turn  and  face  his  purluers.  Thus  laying  a- 
lide  all  fliame,  he  appeared  the  open  hardy 
villain.  c  I  And  then,*  cried  he,  c  that  I  am 
i  to  expeft  no  jullice  here  ;  but  I  am  relblv- 

<  ed  it  lhall  be  done  me.  You  lhall  know, 

<  Sir/  turning  to  Sir  William,  ‘  I  am  no  long- 
ter  a  poor  dependant  upon  your  favours.  I 
c  fcorn  them.  Nothing  can  keep  Mils  Wil- 
c  mot*s  fortune  from  me,  which,  I  thank  her 

<  father’s  afliduity,  is  pretty  large.  The  ar- 
f  £icles,  and  a  bond  for  her  fortune,  are  iign- 
*  ed,  and  fafe  in  my  poffefiion.  It  was  her  for- 
€  tune,  not  her  perfon,  that  induced  me  to 
$  wilh  for  this  match  ;  and  polTefled  of  the  one, 
$  le-t  who  will  take  the  other. 
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Tfiis  was  an  alarmin  p*  blow  :  Sir  W illiam  was 

■»  3 

feiiiiblc  of  the  juftiee  of  his  claims,  for  lie  had 
been  inibnimental  in  drawing  up  the  marriage 
articles  himfelf.  Mils  Wilmot  therefore  per¬ 
ceiving  that  her  fort  tine  was  irretrievably  lod, 
turning  to  my  foil,  fie  aiked  if  the  lols  of  for¬ 
tune  could  lelFen  her  value  to  him,  *  Though 
fortune,’  laid  (he,  i  is  out  of  my  power,  at 
(  lead  1  have  my  hand  to  give.3 

-And  that,  madam,3  cried  her  real  lover, 
was  indeed  all  that  you  ever  had  to  rive  : 
at  lead  all  that  I  ever  thought  worth  the 
acceptance.  And  I  now  proted,  my  Ara¬ 
bella,  by  all  that’s  happy,  your  want  of 
i  fortune  this  moment  en  creates  my  pleaten  e, 
‘  as  ^  Serves  to  convince  my  fweet  girl  of  my 
4  dncerity.’  ^  J 

Mr.  Wilmot  now  entering,  he  teemed  not  a 
little  pleated  at  the  danger  his  daughter  had 
jud  eteaped,  and  readily  contented  to  a  dif- 
folution  of  the  match.  But  finding  that  her 
fortune,  which  was  teemed  to  Mr.  Thornhill 
bv  bond,  would  not  be  given  up,  noth  in  jr 
could  exceed  his  difappointmCnt.  He  now 
law  tnat  his  money  mud  all  go  to  enrich  one 
who  had  no  fortune  of  his  own.  He  could 
bear  his  being  a  rateal,  but  to  want  an  equi¬ 
valent  to  his  daughter’s  fortune  was  worm¬ 
wood  .  He  fit  therefore  for  fome  minutes 

?SPWA?.the  m0lt  mortifyillg  Speculations, 
till  Sir  W nham  attempted  to  lelleil  his  anx  e- 

¥'~*  1  ™uil  5°nfefs,  Sir,’  cried  he,  ‘that 
<  y°^  prc‘ent  difapp ointment  docs  not  entii  e- 

,  7  dlT]fale  me-  Your  immoderate  paihon  tor 
wealth  is  now  jullly  pnnilhed.  But  tho’  the 

joung  lady  cannot  be  rich,  flic  has  dill  a  com- 
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4  petence  fufflcient  to  give  content.  Here  you 
4  fee  an  honelt  young  loldier,  who  is  willing 
4  to  take  lrer  without  fortune  ;  they  have 
4  long  loved  each  other,  and  for  the  friend- 
4  Ihip  I  bear  his  father,  my  interell  (ball  not 
4  be  wanting  in  his  promotion.  Leave  then 
4  that  ambition  which  dilappoints  you,  and 
4  for  once  admit  that  happinels  which  courts 
4  your  acceptance.’ 

4  Sir  William,’  replied  the  old  gentleman, 
4  be  affined  I  never  yet  forced  her  inclinati- 
4  ons,  nor  will  1  now.  If  Hie  hill  continues 

*  to  love  this  young  gentleman,  let  her  have 
K  him  with  all  my  heart.  There  is  Hill,  thank 
4  heaven,  fome  fortune  left,  and  your  promife 
4  will  make  it  fbmething  more.  Only  let  my 

*  old  friend  here  (meaning  me)  give  me  a 
4  promife  of  fettling  fix  thoufand  pounds 
4  upon  my  girl,  if  ever  he  fhould  come  to  his, 
4  fortune,  and  I  am  ready  this  night  to  be  the 
4  firll  to  join  them  together.5 

As  it  now  remained  with  me  to  make  the 
young  couple  happy,  I  readily  gave  a  promile 
of  making  the  fettlement  he  required,  which, 
to  one  who  had  fuch  little  expectations  as  I, 
was  no  great  favour.  We  had  now  therefore 
the  fatisfaction  of  feeing  them  fly  into  each  o- 
Cher's  arms  in  atranfport.  4  After  all  my  mif- 
4  fortunes,’  cried  my  fon  George,  4  to  be  thus 
4  rewarded  !  Sure  this  is  more  than  I  could  e*= 
<  ver  have  prefumed  to  hope  for.  To  be  pof- 

felfed  of  all  that’s  good,  and  after  fuch  an 
4  interval  of  pain  1  My  warmed  wilhes  could 

4  never  rife  fo  high  !’ - *  Yes,  my  George, 

returned  his  lovely  bride,  ‘  now  let  the 
4  wretch  take  my  fortune  j  frnce  you  arc 
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*  happy  without  it  fb  am  I.  O  what  an  ex- 
4  change  have  i  made  from  the  bafell  of  men 
4  to  the  deareft  bell  ! — Let  him  enjoy  our  for- 
4  tune,  1  now  can  be  happy  even  in  indigence/ 

- - 6  And  I  promife  you/  cried  the  'Squire, 

with  a  malicious  grin,  4  that  I  fiia.il  be  veiy 
‘  happy  with  what  you  defpile.' — *  Hold,  held, 
<  Sir/  cried  Jenkinfon,  4  there  are  two  words 
4  to  that  bargain*  As  for  that  lady  ’3  fortune, 
4  Sir,  you  (hall  never  touch  a  (ingle  ftiver  of 
4  it.  Pray  your  honour,'  continued  he  to  Sir 
William,  4  can  the  'Squire  have  this  lady's 

4  fortune,  if  he  be  married  to  another?' - - 

4  How  can  you  make  fueh  a  fimple  demand  ?’ 
replied  the  Baronet,  4  undoubtedly  he  can- 
4  not.' — 4  I  am  forry  for  that,'  cried  Jenkin¬ 
fon  ;  4  for  as  this  gentleman  and  I  have  been 
4  old  fellow  1  porters,  1  have  a  fiiendlhip  for 
4  him.  But  I  mull  declare,  well  as  1  love 
4  him,  that  his  contract  is  not  worth  a  tobac- 

4  co  Hopper,  for  he  is  married  already.' - 

4  You  lie,  like  a  rafeal,'  returned  the  'Squire, 
who  feemed  rouzed  by  this  infult  ;  4  I  never 

4  was  legally  married  to  any  woman.' - 

4  Indeed,  begging  your  honour's  pardon/  re¬ 
plied  the  other,  4  you  were  ;  and  I  hope  you 
4  will  fliew  a  proper  return  of  friendlhip  to 
4  your  own  bon  ell  Jenkinfon,  who  brings  you 
4  a  wife,  and  if  the  company  reflrains  their 
4  curiolity  a  few  minutes,  they  lhall  fee  her/ 
- So  faying  he  went  off  with  his  ufual  ce¬ 
lerity,  and  left  us  all  unable  to  form  any  pro¬ 
vable  conjecture  ks  to  his  defign. - 4  Ay  let 

4  him  go,'  cried  the  'Squire  ;  4  whatever  elte 
4  I  may  have  done  I  defy  him  there.  I  am 
4  too  old  now  to  be  frightened  with  fquibs/ 
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*  I  am  furprifed/  faid  the  Baronet,  <  what 

*  the  fellow  can  intend  by  this.  Some  low 

4  piece  of  humour  1  fuppofe  !’ - ‘  Perhaps, 

4  Sir,*  replied  I,  (  he  may  have  a  more  feri- 
4  ous  meaning.  For  when  we  refled:  on  the 
4  various  fchemes  this  gentleman  lias  laid  to 
6  leduce  innocence,  perhaps  fome  one  more 
4  artful  than  the  reft  has  been  found  able  to 
4  deceive  him.  When  we  confider  what 
<f  numbers  he  has  ruined,  how  many  parents 
4  now  feel  with  anguifh  the  infamy  and  the 
4  contamination  which  he  has  brought  into 
4  their  families,  it  w  ould  not  furprife  me  if 

4  fome  one  of  them - Amazement  !  Do  I  fee 

4  my  loll  daughter  [  Do  I  hold  her  !’  It  is,  it 
4  is  my  life,  my  happinefs.  I  thought  thee 
4  loft,  my  Olivia,  yet  ftill  I  hold  thee — and 

4  ftill  thou  fhalt  live  to  blefs  me.’  The  w  arm- 

* 

eft  tranfports  of  the  fondell  lover  were  not 
greater  than  mine  when  I  faw  him  introduce 
my -dMld,  and  held  my  daughter  in  my  arms,, 
■whofe  lilence  only  fpoke  her  raptures,  4  And 

*  art  thou  returned  to  me,  my  darling/  cried 

I,  4  to  be  my  comfort  in  age  V- - i  That 

4  fhe  is/  cried  Jen kinfon,  4  and  make  much 

*  of  her,  for  fhe  is  your  own  honourable  child, 
4  and  as  honeft  a  woman  as  any  in  the  whole 
4  room,  let  the  other  be  who  fhe  will.  And 
4  as  for  you  Squire,  as  lure  as  you  Hand  there, 
4  this  young  lady  is  your  law  ful  wedded  wife. 
4  And  to  convince  you  that  I  fpeak  noth'iig 

*  but  the  truth,  here  is  the  licence  by  which 

4  yon  were  married  together. —  So  fay¬ 
ing,  he  put  the  licence  into  the  Baronet's 
hands,  who  read  it,  and  found  it  perfed  in 
every  relped*  4  Ajttd  gentlemen/  con- 
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tinued  he,  *  I  find  you  are  furprifed  at  all 
this ;  but  a  few  words  will  explain  the  dif- 
<  ficulty.  That  there  'Squire  of  renown,  for 

*  whom  I  have  a  great  friendship,  but  tliat's- 
between  ourfelves,  has  often  employed  me 

*  in  doing  odd  little  things  for  him.  Among 
‘  the  reft*  he  commihioned  me  to  procure 

*  him  a  fahe  licence  and  a  falfe  prieit,  in  or- 
'  der  to  deceive  this  young  lady.  But  as  I 
‘  was  very  much  his  friend,  what  did  I  do 

*  ^llt  went  and  got  a  true  licence  and  a  true 

*  prieil,  and  married  them  botli  as  fall  as  the 
cloth  could  make  them.  Perhaps  you'll 
think  it  was  generofity  that  made  me  do  all 

4  this.  But  no.  To  my  fhame  I  confels  it, 

4  my  only  defign  was  to  keep  the  licence  and 
4  let  the  ’Squire  know  that  I  could  prove  it 
4  uPon  llim  .  whenever  I  thought  proper,  and 
fo  make  him  come  down  whenever  I  want¬ 
ed  money.  A  burfl  of  pleafure  now  feem- 
ed  to  fill  the  whole  apartment ;  our  joy  reach¬ 
ed  even  to  the  common  room,  where  the  pri¬ 
soners  themfelves  fvmpathized. 


And  Jhook  their  chains 
In  tranfport  and  rude  harmotiy . 

Happinefs  was  expanded  upon  every  face 
and  even  Olivia’s  cheek  feemed  fluflied  wit] 
pleafure  To  be  thus  reltored  to  reputation 
to  fi  tends  and  fortune  at  once,  was  a  rap 
ture  fufficient  to  Hop  the  progrefs  of  de¬ 
cay  and  rellore  former  health  and  vivacity 
But  perhaps  among  all  there  was  not  one  win 
felt  fmeerer  pleafure  than  I.  Still  holding 
the  dear-loved  child  in  my  arms,  I  afked  m 
heart  if  tuefe  tranfports  were  not  delufioir 
How  could  you,’  cried  I,  turning  to  Mr 
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Jenkinfon,  4  how  could  you  add  to  my  mile- 

*  ries  by  the  llory  of  her  death  ?  But  it  mat* 

4  ters  not ;  my  pleafure  at  finding  her  again*, 

4  is  more  than  a  recompence  for  the  pain.’ 

4  As  to  your  queftion/  replied  Jenkinfon*, 
that  is  eafily  anfwered.  I  thought  the  only 
4  probable  means  of  freeing  you  from  pri foil, 

4  was  by  fubmitting  to  the  'Squire,  and  com 
4  fenting  to  his  marriage  with  the  other  young 
4  lady.  But  thefe  you  had  yowed  never  to 
4  grant  while  your  daughter  was  living  ; 

4  there  was  therefore  mo  other  method  to 

*  bring  things  to  bear  but  by  perfuading  you 
4  that  fhe  was  dead.  1  prevailed  on  your  wife 
4  to  join  in  the  deceit,  and  we  have  not  had  a 
4  fit  opportunity  of  undeceiving  you  till  now.-’ 

In  the  whole  allembly  now  there  only  ap^ 
peared  two  faces  that  did  not  glow  with  trans¬ 
port.  Mr.  Thornhill's  affurance  had  entirely 
forfaken  him  ;  he  now  faw  the  gulph  of  infa¬ 
my  and  want  before  him,  and  trembled  to 
take  the  plunge.  He  therefore  fell  on  his 
knees  before  his  uncle,  and  in  a  voice  of  pierc- 
ing  mifery  implored  companion.  Sir  Vv  illi- 
am  was  going  to  fpurn  him  away,  but  at  my 
requeft  he  railed  him,  and  after  paufing-  a 
few  moments,  ‘  Thy  vices,  crimes,  and  in- 
4  gratitude,’  cried  he,  4  deferve  no  ten derneii; 
<  yet  thou  Ih alt  not  be  entirely  forfaken,  a 
4  bare  competence  fhall  be  fupplied,  to  1  up- 
4  port  the  wants  of  life,  hut  not  its  follies. 
4  This  young  lady,  thy  wile,  fhall  be  put  in 
4  poffeflion  of  a  third  part  of  that  foitune 
4  which  once  was  thine,  and  from  her  tender- 
4  nefs  alone  thou  art  to  expe&  any  extraor- 
i  dinary  fupplies  for  the  future.’  He  was  go- 
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ing  to  exprefs  his  gratitude  for  fuch  kindnefs 
in  a  fet  fpeech  ;  but  the  Baronet  prevented 
him  by  bidding  him  not  aggravate  his  mean- 
nefs,  which  was  already  but  too  apparent. 
He  ordered  him  at  the  fame  time  to  be  gone, 
and  from  all  his  former  domeltics  to  chule 
one  fuch  as  he  Ihould  think  proper,  which 
was  all  that  fiiould  be  granted  to  attend  him. 

As  loon  as  he  left  us,  Sir  William  very  po¬ 
litely  ilept  up  to  his  new  niece  with  a  fmile, 
and  wifihed  her  joy.  His  example  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  Mifs  Wilmot  and  her  father ;  my  wife 
too  kilfed  her  daughter  with  much  aflection, 
as,  to  ufe  her  own  expredion,  die  was  how 
made  an  honed:  woman  of.  Sophia  and  Mo¬ 
les  followed  in  turn,  and  even  onr  benefa&or 
Jenkinfon  delired  to  be  admitted  to  that  ho¬ 
nour.  Our  fatisfa&ion  feemed  fcarce  capable 
of  increafe.  Sir  William,  whole  greateft  plea- 
fure  was  in  doing  good,  now  looked  round 
with  a  countenance  open  as  the  lun,  and  faw 
nothing  but  joy  in  the  looks  of  all  except  that 
of  my  daughter  Sophia,  who,  for  fome  rea¬ 
ligns  we  could  not  comprehend,  did  not  feem 
perfe&ly  fatisfied.  4  I  think  now,’  cried  he, 
with  a  fmile,  <  that  all  the  company,  except 
4  one  or  two,  feem  perfectly  happy.  There 
6  only  remains  an  adt  of  jultice  for  me  to  do. 
*  Your  are  fenfible,  Sir,’  continued  he, turning 
to  me,  (  of  the  obligations  we  both  ewe  Mr. 

4  Jenkinfon..  And  it  is  but  juft  we  ihould  both 
4  reward  him  for  it.  Mifs  Sophia,  will,  I  am 
4  fure,  make  him  very  happy,  and  he  fliall 
4  have  from  me  five  hundred  pounds  as  her 
**  fortune,  and  upon  this  I  am  fure  they  can 
4  live  very  comfortably  together.  Come,  Mifs 
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*  Sophia,  what  fay  you  to  this  match  of  my 

4  making?  Will  you  have  him  ?’ - -My  poor 

girl  feeined  almoll  linking  into  her  mother's 

arms  at  the  hideous  propofal. - -c  Have  him, 

4  Sir  \*  cried  fhc  faintly.  ‘  No,  Sir,  never/— 
4  What/  cried  he  again,  4  not  have  Mr.  jen- 
4  kinion,  your  benefactor,  a  handiome  young 
4  fellow,  with  five  hundred  pounds  and  good 

4  expectations  ! - 4  I  beg,  Sir/  returned  (he, 

fcarce  able  to  fpeak,  4  that  yot/il  defill,  and 

4  not  make  me  fo  very  wretched/-— - Was 

4  ever  fuch  obltinacy  known/  cried  he  again, 
4  to  refufe  a  man  whom  the  family  has  fuch 
4  infinite  obligations  to,  who  lias  preferved 
4  your  filler,  and  who  has  five  hundred  pounds  1 

4  What,  not  have  him  ! — - No,  Sir,  never,* 

replied  (he,  angrily,  *  I’d  fooner  die  firll/ - 

4  If  that  be  the  cafe  then/  cried  he,  4  if  you 
4  will  not  have  him — I  think  I  mull  have  you 
4  myfelf/  And  fo  faying,  he  caught  her  to  his 
breall  with  ardour.  4  My  lovliell,  my  moll 
4  fenfible  of  girls,5  cried  he,  4  how  could  you 
4  ever  think  your  own  Burchell  could  deceive 
4  you,  or  that  Sir  William  Thornhill  could  e- 
4  ver  ceafe  to  admire  a  mi  It  rtfs  that  loved  him 
4  for  himfelf  alone  ?  I  have  for  fome  years 
4  fought  for  a  woman,  who  a  ltranger  to  my 
c  fourtune  could  think  that  I  had  merit  as  a 
4  man.  After  having  tried  in  vain,  even  ac- 
4  mongll  the  pert  and  the  ugly,  how  great  at 
4  lali  mull  be  my  rapture  to  have  made  a  coir- 
4  quell  over  fuch  lenfe  and  fuch  heavenly 
4  beauty/  Then  turning  to  Jen  kin  fon,  4  As 
4  I  cannot,  Sir,  part  with  this  young  lady  my* 
e  lelf,  for  (lie  has  taken  a  fancy  to  the  cut  of 
€  my  face,  all  the  rccompence  1  can  make  is 
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*  give  you  her  fortune,  and  you  may  call  up* 
41  on  my  he  ward  to-morrow  for  live  hundred 
4  pounds.*  Thus  we  had  all  our  compliments 
to  repeat,  and  Lady  Thornhill  underwent  the 
fame  round  of  ceremony  that  her  filler  had 
done  before.  In  the  mean  time  Sir  William’s 
gentleman  appeared  to  tell  us  that  the  equi¬ 
pages  were  ready  to  carry  us  to  the  inn, 
where  every  thing  was  prepared  for  our  re¬ 
ception.  My  wife  and  I  led  the  van,  and  left 
thofe  gloomy  man  lions  of  lorrow.  The  gene¬ 
rous  Baronet  ordered  forty  pounds  to  be  di¬ 
stributed  among  the  prifoners,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
mot,  induced  by  his  example,  gave  half  that 
fum.  We  were  received  below  by  the  fhouts 
of  the  villagers,  and  I  faw  and  Ihook  by  the 
hand  two  or  three  of  my  honelt  parilhioners, 
who  were  among;  the  number.  Tliev  atcend- 
ed  ns  to  our  inn,  where  a  fumptuous  enter¬ 
tainment  was  provided,  and  coarfcr  provide 
ons  dillributed  in  great  quantities  among  the 
populace. 

After  fupper,  as  my  Ipirits  were  exhaulted 
by  the  alternation  of  pleafu re  and  pain  which 
they  had  fultained  during  the  day,  I  alked 
permiflion  to  withdraw,  and  leaving  the  com¬ 
pany  in  the  midlt  of  their  mirth,  as  foon  as  1 
found  myielf  alone,  I  poured  out  my  heart  in 
gratitude  to  the  giver  of  joy  as  well  as  of  for- 
row,  and  then  llept  undiiturbed  till  morning* 
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THE  next  morning  as  foon  as  I  awaked^ 
I  found  my  eldeit  fon  fitting  by  my  bed¬ 
side,  who  came  to  enoeaie  my  joy  with  ano~ 
ther  turn  of  fortune  in  my  favour.  Firft  hav¬ 
ing  releafed  me  from  the  fettlement  that  I 
bad  made  the  day  before  in  his  favour,  he  let 
me  know  that  my  merchant  who  had  failed  in 
town  was  arrefted  at  Antwerp,  and  there  had 
given  up  efieHs  to  a  much  greater  amount 
than  what  was  due  to  liis  creditors.  My  boy’s 
generofity  piealed  me  almoit  as  much  as  this 
nnlooked  for  good  fortune.  But  I  had  fome 
doubts  whether  I  ought  in  juliice  to  accept 
bis  offer.  While  I  was  pondering  upon  this. 
Sir  William  entered  the  room,  to  whom  I  com¬ 
municated  my  doubts.  His  opinion  was,  that 
as  my  fon  was  already  pofleffed  of  a  very  af¬ 
fluent  fortune  by  his  marriage,  I  might  ac¬ 
cept  liis  offer  without  any  hesitation.  His  bu- 
fmefs,  however,  was  to  inform  me  that  as  he 
bad  the  night  before  lent  for  the  licences, 
and  expeHed  them  every  hour,  he  hoped  that 
I  would  not  refufe  my  afliflance  in  making 
all  the  company  happy  that  morning.  A  foot- 
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man  entered  while  we  were  fpeaking,  to  tell 
us  that  the  melfenger  was  returned,  and  as  £ 
was  by  this  time  ready,  i  wei  t  djwn,  where 
I  found  the  whole  company  as  merry  as  afflu¬ 
ence  and  innocence  could  make  them.  How¬ 
ever,  as  they  were  now  preparing  for  a  very 
lblemn  ceremony,  their  laughter  entirely  di& 
pleafed  me.  I  told  them  of  the  grave,  becom¬ 
ing  and  fublime  deportment  they  (hould  a(Tume 
upon  this  myltical  occafion,  and  read  them, 
two  homilies  and  a  thefts  of  my  own  compoft 
ing,  in  order  to  prepare  them.  Yet  they  Hill 
feemed  perfe<dly  refrathory  and  ungovernable* 
Even  as  we  were  going  along  to  church,  to> 
which  I  led  the  way,  all  gravity  had  quite 
forfaken  them,  and  I  was  often  tempted  to 
turn  back  in  indignation.  In  church  a  new 
dilemma  arofe,  which  promiled  no  ea(y  folu- 
tion.  This  was,  which  couple  (hould  be  mar¬ 
ried  fir  it  ;  my  ft  n’s  bride  warmly  infilled,  that 
Lady  Thornhill  (that  was  to  be<)  (hould  take 
the  lead  ;  but  this  the  other  refilled  with  e- 
qual  ardour,  protelling  (he  would  not  be  guil¬ 
ty  of  fuch  rudenefs  for  the  world.  The  ar¬ 
gument  was  fupported  for  (ome  time  between 
both  with  equal  obllinacy  and  good  breeding,. 
But  as  i  flood  all  this  time  with  my  book  rea¬ 
dy,  I  was  at  lall  quite  tired  of  the  contell, 
and  (hutting  it,  6  I  perceive,’  cried  I,  «  that 
*  none  of  you  have  a  mind  to  be  married, 
4  and  I  think  we  had  as  good  go  back  again  $ 

€  for  I  fuppofte  there  will  be  no  bufinefs  done 

<  here  to-day.’ - This  at  once  reduced  them 

to  reafon.  Tire  Baronet  and  his  Lady  were 

ftrd  married,  and  then  my  fon  and  his  lovely 
partner.  v 
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I  had  previoufly  that  morning  given  or¬ 
ders  that  a  coach  {hould  be  lent  for  my  ho¬ 
ne  ft  neighbour  Flamborough  and  his  family, 
by  which  means,  upon  our  return  to  the  inn, 
nve  had  the  pleafure  of  finding  the  two  Mils 
Flamboroughs  alighted  before  us.  Mr.  Jen- 
kinion  gave  his  hand  to  the  eldeft,  and  my 
fon  Mofes  led  up  the  other ;  (and  I  have  fince 
found  that  he  has  taken  a  real  liking  to  the 
girl,  and  my  confent  and  bounty  he  fliall 
have  whenever  he  thinks  proper  to  demand 
them.)  We  were  no  fooner  returned  to  the 
inn,  but  numbers  of  my  parilliioners,  hear¬ 
ing  of  my  fuccefs,  came  to  congratulate  me, 
but  among  the  reft  were  thofe  who  role  to  ref 
cue  me,  and  whom  I  formerly  rebuked  with 
fucli  fharpnelt;.  I  told  the  ftory  to  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam,  my  fon-in-law,  who  went  out  and  re¬ 
proved  them  with  great  feverity  ;  but  find¬ 
ing  them  quite  dilheartened  by  his  barlh  re¬ 
proof,  he  gave  them  half  a  guinea  apiece  to 
drink  his  health  and  r&ife  their  dcje&ed  fpi- 
rits. 

Soon  after  this  we  were  called  to  a  very 
genteel  entertainment,  which  was  dreft  by 
Mr.  Thornhill’s  cook.  And  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  obferve  with  refpeift  to  that  gen¬ 
tleman,  •  that  he  now  refides  in  quality  of 
companion  at  a  relation’s  houfe,  being  very 
well  liked  and  feldom  fitting  at  the  fide-ta- 
ble,  except  when  there  is  no  room  at  the  o- 
ther  ;  for  they  make  no  ftranger  of  him. 
His  time  is  pretty  much  taken  up  in  keep¬ 
ing  his  relation,  who  is  a  little  melancholy, 
isa  IpiritSj  and  in  learning  to  blow  the  French 
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horn.  My  elckit  daughter,  however  dill  re 
members  him  with  regret ;  and  (he  has  even 
told  me,  though  I  make  a  great  fecret  of  it, 
that  when  he  reforms  (he  may  be  brought  tc* 
relent.  But  to  return,  for  I  am  not  apt  to 
digrefs  thus,  when  we  were  to  (it  down  to 
dinner  our  ceremonies  were  going  to  be  re¬ 
newed.  The  queltion  was  whether  my  elded: 
daughter,  as  being  a  matron,  (hould  not  (it 
above  the  two  young  brides,  but  the  debate 
was  cut  Ihort  by  my  (on  George,  who  pro- 
poled,  that  the  company  (hould  (It  indiscri¬ 
minately,  every  gentleman  by  his  lady.  This 
was  received  with  great  approbation  by  all^ 
excepting  my  wife,  who  I  could  perceive 
was  not  perfe&’y  (a'isfied,  as  (he  expe&ed  to 
have  had  the  pleafure  of  fitting  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  and  carving  all  the  meat  lor  all 
the  company.  But  notwithstanding  this,  it 
is  impoflible  to  delcribe  our  good  humour.  I 
can’t  lay  whether  we  had  more  wit  amongffc 
us  now  than  ufual  ;  but  I  am  certain  we  had 
more  laughing,  which  anfwered  the  end  as 
well.  One  jelt  I  particularly  remember  5  old 
Mr.  Wilmot  drinking  to  Moles,  whole  head 
was  turned  another  way,  my  fon  replied, 
<  Madam,  I  thank  you.*  Upon  which  the 
old  gentleman,  winking  upon  the  reit  of  the 
company,  obferved  that  lie  was  thinking  of 
his  miftrefs.  At  which  jelt  I  thought  the 
two  Mifs  Flamboroughs  would  have  died  with 
laughing.  As  foon  as  dinner  was  over,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  old  cultom,  I  requelted  that 
the  table  might  be  taken  away,  to  have  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  all  my  family  affemblcd 
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©nee  more  by  a  cheerful  fire-fide.  My  two 
little  ones  lat  upon  each  knee,  the  reft  of 
the  company  by  their  partners.  I  had  no* 
fthing  now  on  this  lide  of  the  grave  to  with 
for,  all  my  cares  were  over,  my  pleafure  was 
umipeakable.  It  now  only  remained  that  my 
gratitude  in  good  fortune  ihould  exceed  my 
former  fubmilHon  in  adveriity » 
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